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IBSTRICT 

The conference proceedings- of the First. National 
Syiposiui on louth violence are presented in terns of the pcpgraa 
objectives,* i.e.,. to identify ^'successful youthr" involveaent prograais 
sM.d.to develop po.sitive strategies for decreeing violence. Xhis 
lonograph provides the prograa schedule andXtexts and suaaaries of 
various speeches on the topics ^f open coaiunication strategies, 
social integration strategies, and legislative and tear action to 
decrease violence. The National ivards for Outstanding youth 
Javoiveaent Prograas are described, along with a bibliography of 
other youth prograas*, (JAC) r . 
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IMPLEMENTATION i 

' SpQnsored by 

• CONTINUING EDUCATION, UNIVERSITY OF- NEVAOA-RENO ' t- 

• NATIONAL C§NFERENCE OF CHRISTIANS AND JEWS 
i 2, NATIONAL -COUNCIL OF JUVENILE 'AND .FAMILY COURT JUDGES 
NATIONAL SCHOOL RESOURCE NETWORK,, NATIONAL CENTER 
% UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT -OF. EDUCATION. REGION IX - 
/youth SERVICES, ♦NEVADA DEPARTMENT OF HUMAN RESOURCES 




Lbcitcat: me / , . ' , 

Law ijbur child 
Ijou nxauda me and aUowccL xt\^. to enter tKt5 world 

* yi>tx ^avc me Ufe 
Teed ti\c, clothe me, shelter me ' 



'1o«ul\ rtvz, loAs me, hug the 

Talu- to me^ — dream vitix 



me 



tistsm to me . ^ ^ . 

learf\ to hcxcxy^ what I am ftelcng • * • / 

" ' Ltstwto'mij voice \ . 

Usteii to vni} stones oE what \s special to me 
' , . ^ •/ UstKuto mi^aiigcr 

Learn whvj that happcm to me 
IxsXznto my laughtazr ^ ' 
^ * ' And sliarc mvj joy wiJtlvme 

Ustento my music 
" ' • ' >What:cloestt5atj to.you? 

"Usfscn to my tears --^ even xttJiou'cannor see s 

Try to understand whac- maUcs me sad 
Ustm xsy my fineiids-^theu are tmportt\nt to mc ' \ 

TKrou^^ dicpv, ycu may comorchend^my worLdl' 
tistcn to my tnumblis — - understand* my {ailur« ^ 
• HUp me to grow stronger trom my diaappomtmcnto 
t " bstentspl my silence 

^ for ifc 15 t:hcn I may need you most: 

love me ahvays • * 

Be land to me 

'Reprtmaxid me, correct: me ■ ' ' , ^ 

But be eentU —not criieU . - 

Guide me aixf^nelp me 
• But/lo no^ovcr direct me ^ ^' 

' Give me room to grow, to explore, to thxnU for myself ' 
let me heme ^ ^ 

Be there, be close 

But: do not smother me * 
liet mc £ilL ^ 
^ * So I can up and he t^vxce as talL 

\^ Never leave me ^ 
. ^ Alrftou^h thousands of -miUs may separate tis . ^ - 

AH ©rmy lifc'^T will need you 
- . ^ Just: to Utvnv you are there 

"Will sustam me throu^a all of my dxy s 
And when 1 become a parent, 

I will^rcniembcr .your gentle touch 

'"Your lovine'voicc^ your warmth m holdme me 
' * And how you always LOVED and CARED forme 

I will looU at my child 
1 Will listen to my child 

I will try-to Unow my chitd 
1 Will love my child 
* . • 
This will be my ^ifr to you « 

My wjy of Myuig -TlunU. you''. \ 4v 

^ rrnn 4 Vir«nu H. Cam* 



^ 198f CREATIVE PROGRAMMING AWARD . . 
BY THE NATIONAL UNIVERSITY CONTINUING .EDUCATION.ASS'OCIATION " 

Nhe Monograph FOCUS ON^YOUTH, El RST NATIONAL SYMI*0SIUm1)N YOUTH VIOLENCE: 
TEAM ACTION. YOUTH INVOLVEMENT PROGRAMS TO DECREASE VIOLENCE", includes 
sumrriaries^'of the presenters, outstanding youth involvement programs to 
decrease violence, and the, proceedings of the National Symposium: Focus 
on Jputh. It is hoped that this publication will inspire additional 
youth Involvement programs in our* educational fnstitutjons and communf- ^ 

"ties. . ' * 
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Editing-^nd Collation of Materials: Adele Somers^ Ed. D., Nevada 
' Administrator, Titl^.I Higher Education Act; Coordinator,* Community 
• Development, Continuing Education, University of Nevada-RenOo 
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Virginia Cain and Adele Somers, Coordinators of the National Symposium: 
Focus on Youth/ extend SP|CIAL THANKS to: * • 

SPONSORS ' ^ . , . \ 

- James Dahl , National jSchool Resource Network, National Center * * 

- Caroline Gillin,^ Ed* D*,* and Warren Tappin, Ph. D., United States 
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- tBirfrence Helms, Ph. D., formerly with the Division of Continuing . 

Education, University of Nevada-Reno* ^ 
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' FIRSJ NATIONAL'SYMPOSigM ION YOUTH VIOLENCE. ^ 

\ TEAW ACTION YOUTH INVOLVEMENT -.PROGRAMS^ TO QECREASE%IOL-ENCL - 

* ^ ^ ^ y i ^ • , ^ • . • • 

The rising rate ofviolence in our schools and society is ojF tremendou| 
^concern to the^erfizens in <5ur couijtry'J The National Symposium/ FocOsr. 
on YjKith, achieved the objectives of iaentifying successful youth in- 
vql.vement programs ^nd of .developing pplsitive*, strategies to decrease 
vTolence. The National. Symposiuift was focused for policy jnakers and 
pj'aetitionersv in the fields 'of fe,ducatiqnv juveaiTe^iystice^ Taw, xorrecr 
"tians, medical* and health serviq^S^>lavf enfoft^in^nt, cbtmunity program- 
ming^^ and t^ioste working in*a broad range of Rumam services resource sys- 
tems^ fon YOUTH/ Th6 expertise of the faculty of the University of 
Nevada- Reno community members,* as well as- nationally known authorities 
was shared/ Youths 'were :iji vol ved as reactors on^panel presentations, as 
participants, as 'performens fn the musical . and ^tice pfesentat^ and 
as demonstrators ^af youth involvement acti,vit1^'|tV3i^^ 

In the creative pTanniryg for the .National S>Tnp6§:ium, the .'{)tiD8ra^^ 
tors., Virginia Cain and Adele Some^s, reached.'^out ta a^pncies^ orgartV' 
.Nations, and inydividuals who are- concerned and care about the wjll-be'ing 
•of youth. Cross disciplinary communicatloji and-<the creatipn.of linkages 
be^tween organizations occurred. Sij«ce|this p^rogram was riot funded, by. a ' 
grant, ''it had to be self-supporting^. (Organisations .cooperate* by mail - 
;ing aod distributing postcards and brdchuresTand 'by spohscTring presen- 
t§rs and^participants. In an attemptjto make it possible ^for all inter- 
ested persons to participate partial ^and complete scholarships depending^ 
an. need rwere offered. • Youths receive'ci complete scholarshi^ps to attend. 



Press releases and brochures iiere sen^^ to (ilational Joum^ils arid perio^i7 
cals. Endorsing and sponsoring organizations included announceme,nts in 
their newsletters. ' ' 



Nominations were accepted .for the National ^Symposium Youth -Jnvpl vement 
[program Awards."^ Criteria were established for the ^selection of the prOr 
grams. The, entries were*judged by a select 'comgiittee of tb'(5 sponsors of 
.the Focus on Youth National Symposijum. At the National ^o.uth i-nyol've- 
.ment ^Awards Luncheon; butjttantiing youth involvement p'rograjns we-re recog- 
nized by the presentation of plaques and certificates of rn^ritorious 
recogni-tion.^ . > J « • / ^ 

The* basic Concepts behind the National Synroosium weVe^o recognize the 
importance^ of the involvement of youth in Vesolvi^^g tneir own problems, 
the. development of educational ,"^00 recreationaj programs to. meet their 
needs, and to reinforce their place In sbciety. ' ' _ ~ 

Through team action, 'ttie Hational^Symposium: Focus on Youth became a 
reality. The efforts, time, and<inances of man^x P^^^^"^ contributed to 
a releyant, successful anfl signif^canf^tatwial Symposium. 
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THE FIRST. NATIONAL SYMPOSIUM ON , YdUTH^ VIOLENCE 
Team Actiort Youth Involvement Programs 
to Decrease Violence 



The rising rate of violence in our schoqls land society is of tremendous 
concern to the"*citi?ens in our ctfuntry. The. purpose of the FIRST 
NATIONAL SYMPOSIUM ON YOUTH VIOLRNtE: TEAM -ACTION YOUTH INVOLVEMENT , 
PROGRAMS TO'DECREASE VIOLENCE w"3s to: / 

--Identify .successful youth"" programs which decrease, violence in our 
schools and communities ^ ^ , - - 

-<pevel op alternative plans to decrease violence and constructively 
channel the energies of* youths 

-Implement^techniques for effective. use.,of prograjns to decreiase vio- 
lence by uti^lizing' and expan'ding the services ofl educational insti- 
tutions,, the judiciary, private and public sectors, Ja^^^ enforcement, ^ 
communrty- resources ^ ^ ^ • 

-Promote legislative , action programs for constructive involvement of • 
' youths * ^ * . , 0 . " . • * ' ^ ^ ' 

All sessions were* directed toward solving prpblems and implementing con- 
structive youth involvement programs to decrease violence. 

^Definitio n of Terms 

- -. ■■ ■ I ■ i ■— - - - o 

The terms used in the National Symposium are defined as follows: 

Violence . Exertion of physical force that results in personal 
' kJJ- V and in destruction of property..' 
Closed Communication . One-way communication or no communication. 

^ sonal ,. authoritative, punitive, and arbitrary, -agti on*- witff 

• many dlr^tives issued without consultation of the- faculty 
or students wh-ich often create" poor fatuity and student ^ 
•N morale. Messages are guarded and cautious. People do not 

' listen to each other. (McGregor,* Douglas. The Profes- 
sional Manager. :New York: McGraw-Hill ,1967. ) • 
Open Communication ., Multi-way, friendly, authentic- virbal interaction 
with responsive listening between persons and within 
. groups. . Encouragement of i^put from many persons'for deci' 
^fen-making ajid problem-solving. • ... * 

Social Integration . In\(olVemef»t in .the ssci^*- system of the fatnily, 

school, and comnjunity through participation in gbvernance, 
activities, and school -conimun.ity jobs. , 

*Sdmers,- Adele., "Open Communication -and .Social Integration Strategies* 
to Decrease Student Physical Aggression in High Schools." Ed'. D. Dis- 
sertation. University\of Southern California, Los Angele?., September 
1978. . ' • ' ; ^ • ^ J ' 
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Sunday, November 9 



5:00-7:QP P.M. 



PROGRAM SCHEDULE 



< 



REGISTRATION - NO HOST HOSPITALITY RECEPTION IN HONOR OF POLICYMAKERS 
WHO SUPPORT YOUJH INVOLVEMENT PROGRAMS- ■ . . > 

MUSIC r University of Nevada-Reno Youth Jazz Ensemble* ^ 
^John Wacker and Roger Wilhite 

7:00-9:00 P.M. Town Hall - Rooms II and III 



* FACILITATOR: 



WELCOME: 



"Overview of-the Symoosium: Focus on Youth" . 
.Adele Somens, Ed. D.; Nevada 'Administrator, Title I * 
Higher Education Act; Coordinator, Comnunit/ Development 
Continuing Educatiqn,^ UNR 

.J • ' . » 

Governor Robert. List, State of Nevada 

Neal FerguscSn, Ph. D., Director, .Continuing Educa^on,* UNR 

INT^pOIJIJCTIONSn- Ted Sanders, Superintendent of Public* Instruction 
Nevada ^tatc D^partmGjnt of Education . c • 

"Youth Violence - Federal and State Support Systems jto . 
Decrease Violence" - - . 

; • ' Javet^a Richardsbn, 'Coordinator cf tlie National Education 
Association School Violence Program; Program Specialist 

"Youth Participation as a Preventive Measure- for Violence 
* on the Part of Youth" 

Mary Conway Kohler, Board Chairperson, 'National Commis- 
sion on Resources for Youth, Inc. . 



MonAv, November 10 



r«:30-10;15 A.M. Town, Hall - Rooms II and III p 

"Purpose of Symposium and Expectations" 
FACILITATOR: Caroline Gillin, Ed. D. , Regional Commissioner for Educa- 
tion. Prog rams. Region IX,.Unit6d States Department of 
".! Education 



•WELCOME; 



GREETINGS: 



Joseph Crowley, Ph.- D., Resident, University of Ngvada- 
.Reno 

Dean Louis McHardy, Executive Director, National Council 
of Juvenile and Family Court Judges 



r 



"The School as a Model of Justice: A Nationa^l Network 

^- James Jr Dahl , Administrator, National School^ Resource 
Network ^' • / . ' 

"Educational Innovation for the Prevention and Treatment 
of Delinquency" 

Martin Gold,oPh, D», Program Director, Program on Child- 
ren, Youthr,' and Family Lifje, University of Michigan, In.- 
stltute for Social Research, -Professor of Psychology \ 

' "Overview of ,Open' Communication Sessions" 
"IntroSuction of Session Coordinators" 
Virginia Cain, Curriculum Director, National Council Df 
. , Juvenile and Family Court Judges . ^ \ L 

10:15-10:30 A.M- BREAK ^ 

10:30 A.M. -12 p.^M.- 

SESSIONS: OPEN COMMUNICATION STRATEGIES TQ DECREASE VIOLENCE. ' ^ , • 

SESSION I. MEDIA: WINDOW ON HUMANITY (Increasing Construct! ve- Media * 
-Programming for Yolifhsl . * 



FACILITATOR: 

PRESENTERS 
REACTORS: 



Eva Essa, Ph. D., Director, Child and Family Center^ ^ 
Assistant .Professor, School of Home Economi.cs, UNR' 
LEE D. HIRSHLAND, Prasident, General Manager, KTVN - 
Channel Z y' • " 

DONNA LLOYD KOLKITL Ph. D. , Director, Critical Tele- 
.j, * _ vision "Viewing Sipfrls Curriculum Project, Far West . ; 
Laboratory 

ED PEARCE, News Directt)r, KTVN - Channel* 2 » 
HOWAiiD ROSENBERG, Profe^sor-of Art, UNR • 
YOUTH; TODD MANGIAPIA, Experienced Based Career Educa- 
, tion, Washoe Jiigh' School - ^ 

SESSION 'II. ACCENTUAT^THE POSITIVE! (Improving Open Communication Bnd . 
Counseling for -Youths) 7 77^* " ' ~ ^ - 



FA^LITATOR: 

PRESENTERS & 
REACTORS: 



JOHN A. BAILEY, Ed. .D. , Pro.fessor, Counseling, and 'Guid- 
ance Personnel Services, College of Education^. UNR 
KATE MACKENZIE', Host "On the Line* with Kate",''KpH Radio-; 
Marriage and. Family Counselor - ' * . . 

MARY F. MAPLES, Ph..D. , Professor, "Counseling and Guid- 
ance Personnel ServiceiS; ^Immediate Past President Amer- 
ican .Personnel and Guidance Association 
MARY LOU KOSER, Community College Analyst; Iig^diate>ast 
Pres'tdent, Nevada State Parent Teacher ^ftssocratipn---' 
KEITH A. PIERCE, Ed. D., Professor and Chairmati, .Counsel- 
ing and Guidance P&fsonnel Services, College of Education 
UNR . ' V . 

"Telling It Like It- Is: Improving Communication tetween 
Parents *a/jd Youths" , 



' /• DAVID/MORSE, Head Counselor, Elk Grove High School, Elk 

.-j^ Grove, Califoniia 

• , , t YOUTH: SHELLeV SHUEMAKER, Experience Based Car&er Edu- 

^ - cation, Washoe High School 

SESSION UI.; THE -CHOICE AND THE CHALLENGE ( Developing Valuer and Improv- 
ing Relationships Among Different Ethnic" Groups and Creeds) ' ' 

pklLITATOR:; JAMES W, HULSErPh. D., Professor of History^ UNR 
^ PRESENTERS &; STEVEN F.^ARVIZU, Projv^ct Director, Cross Cultural 
REACTORS: -1 Resoulrce Center, California State University, Sacramento, 
. * • California " ^' 

LEN BECKUM. Ph, D, , Department Chairperson of Equal 'Edu- 
^ -"^ cational Opportunities; Director, Proje'^t Stride, Far 

^ West Laboratory 

^ ■ LEVIE DURAN, Management Training Consultant, Cross Cul- 
tural Resource Center^ California State University, Sac- 
ramento, California 

HARRY' MASSOTH, Director, National -Conference of Chris- 
tians and Jews 

WILLIAM MOON, Director of Programs, NAACP 
«... CARLOS D. ROMO, Ph, Dr, Human Relations :Officer, Com- 

/' munity SerVl^s Agency'of Washoe County 

'YOUTH: LISA BROWN, Experience Based Career Education, 

Washoe* High School 

» 

- SESSION -IV. WHAT WORKS IN DRUG AND ALCOHOL ABUSE 
' ^ . INTERACTION OF FOODS AND AGGRESSION 

OWEN PECKr]M^»-^ofessor of Medicine, Associate Dean of 
--jStudent Affairs, ScfiDoK^f Medical Sciences, UNR 
JAN CARMICHAELV 'Clinical PB^rma^t, School of Medical 
Sciences, UNR ' 
. JOHN CHAPPEL, M.D., Professor of PsydR^ry\ School of 

Medical Sciences, UNR = - 
- ALBERT PHOENIX,' Director, Alcohol and Drug Abuse, Pyramid 
'Lake. Reservation, Paiute Tribe, Nixon, Nevada ' ^ 
• MARSHA REAP, Ph. D. , Nutritionist, School of Home Econo^"^ 
mics, UNR ' 
* ■ TOM SCULLY, M.D., Associate Dean, -^Professor of Pediat- 
rics, School of Medical Sciences, UNR 
WILLIAM WOlLITZ, Doctor of Public Health, Northern Area 
Substance Abuse Council, Nevada ' 
. YOUTH: B'OB WOOD, Experience Based Career Education, 
Wastioe High 3chool 

12:00-1:30 P-^. Opera House Theatre 

LUNCHEON ' . " 

FACILITATOR: 



FACILITATO'R: 

PRESENTERS & 
REACTORS: 



Jim Toner, Director of Consultation and Development, 
National Council of Juvenile and Family Court Judges 



Musical Presentation by Youths, Washoe County Schools 
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t:30-3:00 P.M. . ' • . 

REPEAT: OPEN COMMUNICAH«N STRATEGIES TO DECREASE VIOLENCE " 
3:00-3:1-5 P.M. WaK 

?:15-4:30 P.M. Town Hall - Rooms II and III 
/ • • 

FACILITATOR: Bob Edmondson, Former Aaministrator, Division of Youth 
Services, State of Nevada.; Education Consultant, Nevada 
Deparntment of Education 

Film: "The Key Is In Your Pocket" 

John Gilman, Jr;, Fifth Judicial District Juvenile ^Court 
Project; Juvenile Court Master ^ 

Summary Reports from Each Session 

4:30-6:00 P.M. BOOTHS: Youth Involvement Activities 

7:30-9:30 P.M.- • . . / 

Hospitality Suite Open for Discussion with Resource Persons - 20th Floor 
FIUIS: CAUSES OF VIOLENCE; YOUTH INVOLVEMENT PROGRAMS - assemfcjly Room B 

Tuesday, November 11 ■ ' 

8:30-i0:15 A.M. Town Hall - Rooms II and III 

FACILITATOR: Lawrence C. Helms, Ph. D. , Director, Continuing Education 
Southern Oregon State College, Ashland; Oregon 

GREETINGS:' Richard Dankworth, ^d. D. , Vice-President, Public Affairs 



UNR 



Attorney General Richard^ Bryan, State of Nevada 

PRESENTER: "Role of Schooling in Delinquency" 

J Gary Gottfredson, Ph* D., Center for Social Organization 

' ' of Schools, The Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, 
Maryland 

REACTOR:* Nathaniel LaCour, Vice-President,, Amer1x:an Federation of 

\ Teachers; President, United Teachers of New Orleans 

\ "Overview of Social Integration Sessions" 

"Introduction of Session- Coordinators" 
Virginia Cain, Curriculum Director, National Council 
. of Juvenile and Family Court Judges , 

10:15-10:30 A.M. BftEAK Jj 



6 

■ i4 



10:30 A."1<.~12 P.M. 



-) 



FACILITATOR: 
PRESEI^TERS & 
'REACTORS: 



SESSIONS: SOCIAL INTEGRATION STRATEGIES. TO .OECRPASE VrOUENCE; 

y 

SESSION 1. DEVELOPING- EFFECTIVE LEADERSHIP QF' EDUCATORS 

< DEVELOPING SUPPORT SERVICES FOB^gpUCATORS /• 

.EDMUND CAIN, Ed.. D., Deah, College of Education, UNR 
CAROLINE GlLLiri, Ed.^D'., Regional Commissi oaer for' ' 
\ Educational* Prb*gran(§, United States Department of Edu- 
cation * • • " . • 
GARY GOTTFREDSON,. Ph.' D. , Center for Social Organization 
of Schools, The Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, ' 
Maryland 

LAWRENCE HARRINGTON,* Ph. D^, Program Manager, School 
Attendance and Schp6*l Environment Unit, Califam-ia State,, 
.Depa'rtment of Education •*'_•. 
TED SANDERS, Superintendent bf^Public Instructidn, State 
of-'Nevada- ' 

, YOUTH: CHRIS MITCHELL, E)fperienced Based Career Educa- 

tion, Washoe High School 

SESSION II. INCREASING EDUCATIONAL AND RECREATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES FOR 



YOUTHS 



FACILITATOR: 

PRESENTERS & 
REACTORS: • 



JIM BEAN, Director, Elementary and 'Secondary Education-^ 
Nevada State Department of Education 
AL BRAVO, Youth Director., Latin American Information . 
CGntGr 

Lf. LARRY DENNISON, Youth Services, Reno Police Depart- 
ment ' ' . 

ANNETTE GROMFIN, National Coordinator, Technical Assis- 
tance and Community based Education, Teacher Corps, 
School of Education, University of Southern California 
"Community as a Support System for Youth involvement and 
Youth Participation" 

WARREN R. TAPPINi Ph. D. , Director, Division of Educa- 
tional Dissemination, Region IX, United States Depart- 
ment of Education « - 
^ ",0n the Team- and on the Bench" 

YOUTH: DARRYL FEEMSTER,- University of Nevada-Reno ■ 

SESSION III. IflVOLVEMENT IN THE WORLD OF WORK (Developing Vbcational 
Opportunities) '» \ '. T 



FACILITATOR: 

PRESENTERS & 
REACTORS: 



RANDALL FROST, Ph. D. , Project Director, Sierra Nevada 
Job Corps Center 

JOHN GENASCI, Ed. D. , Princioal, Washoe County High 
School , ■ \ 

H. EUGENE HILLYGUS, Dean,' Occupational Education, Truc- 
kee Meadows Community College; Waiitoe>vCourty School 
District Board of Trustees ^ \ 
MIKE iQ^TZ, Deputy Administrator, Youth Services, Depart- 
ment of Human Services, State of Nevada 
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BERTHA MULLINS,- Director, Job Opportunities for Youths, 
. . f ' Community Services Agency of Washoe County 

fRlbWILBU^J, Ph. D.-, Director; Sierra Nevada Job Corps 
Center, Radio Corporation of America ' • 
YOUTH: .FELLX PEREZ, Student Body President, Sierra 
• Nevada 3ob Corps. Center 

SESSION IV. LAW AND YOUTHS (Identifying and Deve-Toping Juvenile Court 
and Law ERforcemerjt Programs- to Reinforce Positive Bahavior in Youths; 
Invol vin^ouths in "PeaceJ<eeping" vin Schools and Communities) j 



FACILITATOR: 



PRESENTERS & 
REACTQRS: 



CHARLES- £. SPRINGER; 'Supreme Court Justice, State of 
-Nevada,' National Council of Juvenile and FamiTy .Court 
Judges \ . ■ 

ROGER DETWEIL^R, Executive Director, State Bar of 
Nevada ? , " - • 

RANDOLPH RILEY, District. Attorney, jWake County, Raleigh, 
North Carolina 
"Project Wake Up" 

YOUTH: 'MEREDITH BROWNINS, Experienced Based Career 
Education, Washoe High School 



SESSION V. OUTSTANDING YOUTH INVOLVEMENT PROGRAMS DECREASE VIOLENCE! 
(Open Session. to Share Successful Youth ^Involvement Programs) 

FACILITATORS: 



DWIGHT BONDS, Associate DireAor, University of Southe'rn 
California, Recruitrifent and Community Technical Resource 
Center 

EL5A BRIZZI, F acilitator, CE TA .'MD Paraprofessional 
Training, DiVTsion of lompensatory and Intergroup'Pro.- 
grams. Office of Los Angeles County Superintendent of 
Schools ' • , 



,12:00-1:30 -P.M. Opera House Theatre 
LUNCHEON - NATIONAL YOUTH^ INVOLVEMENT* PROGRAM AWARDS 



FACILITATOR: 
GREETINGS: 



Louis Mdiardif, Dean, Executive Directtir, National Coun- 
cil of Juvenile and Family Court Judges, 

Robert Cashell, President, Board , of Regents, Univiarsity 
of Nevada 

Presentatioji of the Awards - Alden Barber, Former Execu- 
tive Director, Boy Scouts of America; Consultant to the 
Hugh 0' Brian Foundation 

John Ford Coley'& Company, Musical Presentation, "Tomor- 
row Belongs to the Children" 

5 " - 



1:30t3:00 P.M. 



REPEAT: 'SOCIAL INTEGRATION STRATEGIES TO DECREASE VIOLENCE 



ie 



3:00-3:15 P.M. 
.3:15-4:30 P^M. 
FACILITATOR:- - 

INTRODUCTION: 



.BREAK 

Town Hall - Rooms II and III 



Virginia Cain, Curriculum Director, National Council of 
Juvenile and. Family Court Judges 

Harry.'flassoth, Director, National Conference of. Chris- 
tians and Jews . 



_^ "Character Formation and the Phenomenon of Violence". 
^ .Daniel C. Jordan, Ph. D., Director of International Cen- 
• ^ ter for, Human Development; Chairperson, Department of 
Education, National University, Vista, California 

•» 

- Summary Reports from Each Session ' . ' - 

7:30-9:30 P.M. « ' ' / ' ; 

Hospitality Suite Open .for Discussion \vith Resource Persons - 20th Floor 
-FILMS: XAUSES OF VIOLENCE:' YOUTH mVOLVEMENIvPROGRAMS - Assembly Rooirf B 



Wednesday, November 12 ' ' . 

8:30-10:15 A.M. ' Jown Hall - Rooms- 1 1 and III 
LEGISLATORS AND TEAM ACTION TO DECREASE VIOLENCE 



\ 



MODERATOR: 
\ 

PRESENTERS &'• 
REACTORS: 



Robert Dickens, Ph. D. , Director, Educational. Tel econrauni 
cations. Office of Communications and Broadcasting, UNR 
Mayor Barbara Bennett '• . ^ 

Joseph Crowley, Ph.D. , President, University of Nevada- 
Reno . ■ . " ■ . 
Richard Dankworth, Ed. 6., Vice-President, Public Affairs 
-UNR 

State Senator James Kosinski *' • ^ ' 

James Richardson, Ph. D.', Professor,^ Sociology, UNR 
Stcfte Senator Sue Wagner. 

YOUTH: Chris Mitchell, Experienced Based Career Educa- 
tion, Washoe High School • " 



10:15-10:30 A.M. • BREAK 

10:30 A.M. -12 P.M.* Legislative Session Continues 



CLOSING ^ 
REMARKS: 



Virginia Cain, Curriculum Director, NE^.tipnal Council of 
Juvenile and Family Court Judges 

Adele Some rs, Ed, D.., Administrator; Title I Higher 
Education Act;- Coordinator of Community Development, 
Continuing Education, UNR 



1:00 P.M. TOUR OF THE SIERRA NEVADA JOB CORPS CENTER 



INTRODUCTION • 

Neal Ferguson \ . 

Director, Continuing Education, University of Nevada-Reno • , 

. - ■ > ' . ■ . < 

The first annual conference on Youth Violence is adjourned and may be 
termed a magnificent success. As- with ^aill initial efforts of this kind, 
there are changes and improvements thalrsnay be. made. I would like to' 
take this opportunity to thank Dr.Ad^leSomers and Mrs. Virginia Cain 
for their fine-efforts in.estfablishing the Focus on Youth National Sym- 
posium. ■ ■ ' ' ^ : ■' 

"l am pleased to iiave been accorded the opportunity to be -associated with 
the National Symposium oh Yduth Violence.\ It is always a. pleasure to 

"take part in a welTrConceived.and organized; effor1;^.such as this one was. 
ASji professional historian,. ^ose interests lie in the field of. family 

^pcTsocial history,* ! aiti interested in the .evolution of the problems •and 
thef approaches to their solutions'. As a concerned citizen; Vm vitally 
iWeire of the desirability €ind necessity, of discqVerihg. present-day ■ 

^ approaches to hi.stbri call y based conditions. . .I/was delighted by the 
awareness and peVceptivity with which-thesis complex issues v^re dis-^^ 
cussed during the course of the conference. ^Ho one expected the confer- 

-ence to discoveF~magical solutions. I thinCwHat most of jus expected 
was what indeed we found: • acute sensitivity to, -an^ the willingness to 
talk about, the proFlepis in an open, friend1y,>"|nd ^pirited manner. 



De&nL:Lbuis McHardy _ , 
• . - ' ' Executi^^e Director,-^ • . 

Niitional Council of Juvenile and" Family Court Judges 

The National College of Juvenile and Family Court Judges welcomes the 
opportunity vtft.lje a contributing force in aycbn.ference planned to bene- 
fit youth, 'such as The First National Symposium on Youth Viblerice - 
Focus on Youth. ;NCJFCJ is committed, to improving the quality of ,Juve- . 
nile Justice ani^ programs that wilT divert children from delinquency, 
•violence, and vandalism. 

Interdisciplinary communication among a^ertcies and'pffsitiye action pro- 
grams to recognize and protect the youth potential are essential to the 
development of our nation's greatest resource - its youth. At the same 
time, we are worl(ing together to protect the integrity of the family 
unit by re.inforcing thei. understanding of the needs of youth by parents, 
the school, and the community.. NCJFCJ encourages future activities to 
implement these programs,. and. to develop new oneB that constructively 
utilize t-he-energy and "talents of. the yopth. - ^ 



Cu'mcuTum'rPlredtor ' 
Matio'nal Council ^of (Juvenile and Family Court Judges 

This conference was convened ^as The .FirSt'.National Symposium on Youth 
Violence — Focus on Youth, on the , premise that the problems of youth 
and violence were not being consTSered in. a positive constructive man- 
ner. The .purposes of •the conference vtere: • , ' ^ ^ 

1. to examine the causes o-^i^tolent behavior; nutrition, family dyna- 
mics, alcohol and other substance a^use, deprivation learning disr 
abilities andoOther psychological [Sroblems, frustration and igno- 
rance . ^ ' * . ' V , . 

2* . To present national programs (see~-program awards) selected be- 
cause they. pbsitiyely challenge .the eh^ youth and posi- 
. tlvely use their tailents to c^ to ^utilize yoat;h 
abilities* \Rept^cation of these projects and understanding of the 
problems of youth were seen, as the actjon plans to carry back to 
individual communities: Despite the' program 'and substantive 
' packed presentations', we are all aware there are "mjiny untouched 
areas of concern. The conference convenors and participants re- 
cognize we would be remiss- if we failed to refer to those areas. 
If we have succeeded in sensitizing any one person to exfist^'^g and 
potential dangers in our society that contribute -to.destructive 
^ behavior of youth;. if we have raised the consciousness level of 
' . one person who will return to this commuriity and begiti to work to 
, correct these situations in that community;. then this conference; 
. wilT have seryed^^a||purpose and^helped the children of this nation* 

• ^ . . ' 

An e*Valuation and planning meeting is planned early in 1981 to determine 
the strengths, and weaknesses o.f the conference;, to discliss tKe possibil^ 
ity and need for a secdritf for plan- 

ning effect! yely.antf.i^^ in other 

communi ti ^^1':^^^^!^ i.kJf^^^. . . 



' i • PERSPECTIVE ON A CONFERENCE: 

THE FIRST NATIONAL. SYMPOSIUM ON YOUTH VIOLENCE 
• Lawrence -Helms, Ph. D. 
Director,. Continuing' Education, Southern Oregon State College • 

. Ashland, Oregon 

• • • • , • «. 

The First National' Symposium on Youth Violence asked the 300 plus parti- 
cipants who gathered in Reno;* Nevada in early November, 1980-, to ascer- 
tain their individual positions as v^]"? as- the position of the^g^nc^es 
tfiey represented and- of the greater society vjhidf^--^^ ''Where 
are you/we vis-a-vis the poignant probleriL.of-'ybuth violence?" The en- 
suing. dialogue, discussions and^^neKlnter-actidns promoted much new 
thought and held. the proinise^r future plans^ ft is to the credit of 
the cooperating agencies that such a conference was planned,, developed 
and administered Jn an era of dwindling finances. and ever-tightening - 
budgets-. 

The cdftference on youth violence graphically illustrated both the scope 
of research currently being conducted on this topic and the complex 
issues that surround the' topic. 

Currervt. models, such as those described by Dr. Gottfredson, ar^ invalu- 
able as' they help shape the s'alient issues' surrounclij>g such a poignant 
social problem. At the conference concerns were articulated anJhihe 
resultant dialogue helped clarify both the model as well as the modeler' 
intentions. Such post-presentation discussions were helpful and ex- 
tremely 'illuminating. , " ^ . 

The purpose of the conference was not to exhaustively cover all aspects 
of youth violence,'* but rather tOc expose a larger population to a network 
of people, ma^rials and ^resources to enable all parties concerned to 
come to a betteic understanding of tlie dimensions of the problem^ 



As a society We. ariT' I believe, poised on the threshold o^ an extensive 
investigation into the causes of youth violence;, violence not only 
spavhied^by youths, but perpetrated on them as wfell.. Perhaps the most 

•promising aspects of the conference was the inter-agency cooperation 
that made the event a possibility and the diverse populations that con- 

. stituted the participants. The solutions, it was plain, are more iJkely 
to come from a^heterongeneous group of participants. working in consortia 

^ than from a homogeneous social strata working, "for the good of other^" . 
or one -social agency with -limited financial 'and human resource's. 

The sessions- focused on the problem and not on the symptoms of the prob-' 
> lem. The "Social Integration Strategies To Decrease Violence^" were 
especially well focused and germane. < . ^ . 

In retrospeq^t, perhaps the greatest contribution msde *by the conference 
was the commitme^^t to" action- research by the specialists present. Ac 
tion-research isfa continuous process of doing research on social .action 
I leading to learning and further miction . The essential activities of the 
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process are planning, executing the plan ^nd reviewing, carried on\in a 
cycle by;r^5earchers,Nand .social actors participating in full and equal 
rt^les. Action- research is rneanlngful research to those individuals who 
must live arid wrk in the^reaV prftblennsolving world; those who are sim- 
plycontent zo postulate theoretical solutions to ^real problems. As 
early as 194/\ Kurt Lewin. described research as: , r 



"The research (learning^needed for social pracjtice. can best be . 
characterized as research (learning) for social inanagement, 4 social 
engineeringA It is a type of action-researcfi— a comparative re-- 
■ search on the^ conditions and effects of various forms of social ac- 
tion and research (learning) leading to social action." 

\ * " * ^ 

The Conference brought most participants at least tialf- Way through the 
9 step process involved in applying action-research to problem solving. 
There was a (llj^-conv^rgente of interest;. (2) the, establishment of "a * 
charter, (3) a legitiniization and sponsorship of the aptivity. These 
activities, of course. Were. structured in the planning of l^e confer- ; 
ence; ■ Once at the conference, ^however, the various general plans (e.g. 
Gottfredson, et. al.) and many began, to woric on (6) their action hypo- . 
theses. It is .too ^premature tc ascertain whether (7) actt^w^^steps Were 
implemented of what type of (8) formative evaluation or ^Q) problem . re- 
ideptifi cation was effected. * . • • ' 

In elssence, the conference moved the j)irt'ici panto alopg thp continuum o*f 
action to the degree the individuals^^were wflling and able to (develop 
their own plans. What is clearly needed is a follow-up conference, sem- 
inar or workshop of interested participants ,to del ve more deeply into _ 
steps . 7, 8, and 9. The entire group needs to ^study and be infonnecl-of 0 
the various action, steps and problem re-identification that was spawned 
by their initial efforts. \. • ^ 

^Thf* University 'Of Nevada's Division of Continuing Educatjon, ^ht National 
rCouncil of Juvenile and ^^amily CtfETrt Judges and the other co-sponsors 
are to be congratulated on their efforts in hosting this^ conference. . 
Hopefully the ensuing years will bring subsequent gatherings that will • 
complete the action-research models being developed and explained in. 



YOUTH INVOLVEMENT IN ACTIVITlQp, GOVERNANCE AND. SCHOOL-COMMOKITY vJOBS 
. ^ ' . Adele .Somers, Eel. . * 

Nevada Administrator, 'Title I 'Higher Etiucation Act 
' • Coordinator/ Community Hevelopment 
. Continuing Education, University of Neyada-Renb 

r > . ' 

- X • 

Youths are increasingly involved in aggressive acts* A high school tear 
Cher- points out tliere is much hushing of violent incidents to maintsiin a 
positive image of the school. Teachers are under pressure not to/report*' 
incidents of school violence. Administratbrs fear puljlic'criticfsm and 
teachers fear unfair evaluations ?.nd charges. of poor cl assV()om;control . 
School personnel and students often fail to report incidents «becaiise 
they .fear repris^ls^ Therefore-, the violence, growsl. T>ie, climate of^ 
fear o'ften hinders the educational progress 'i^many students., <S 

Many different sources point to the multitude of in-school and sjScietal 
factors which contribute, to , the growing rate? of student physical aggres- 
sion. Are therft^ community ti on and's'ocial integration- strategies which^ 

positively related to decreased student physical aggressrion? At pre- 
^|Bnt,'^the main emphasis on strategies has l)een on increased surveilla^iaer 
with the addition of security'^ffitjers. Desperately needed is a^ffftter- 
ted, well-planned team effort to develop strategies'to ^jdecrease^tudent ' 

physical aggression. . > ^ - • \ . ^ 

* ' ' * ' * . 

According to J:he socilh learning theory of aggression by Albert Bandura, 
Stanford University, aggress*ive modes of behavior are'acquired through - 
observational learning; family >influenc6., and s^balic modeling— -the . 
mass media. Rejection, inadequate affection, and-insuffi.cient stimula- 
tion can. cdntribute to children's affgre^sion. , • J-^ 

The findings of many studies suggest that love-ojf^iented methods pf commu- 
nication and reasoning tend to produce noh-aggr&ssive children, while hos 
^tile physical methods of punishment tend to produce aggressive children. 

Virginia Cain and I, Coordinators of the National Symposium, asparents . 
.of adult children and educators with .classroom experience at al.l age 
i levels,\re cognizant., of "the problems of youth in the communijties in the 
United States. The format of the National Symposium, focus on Youth, was 
based on my dissertation, "Open C.omm?;ntcati6n And Social Integration ^ 
Strategies 1to Decrease Student Physical Aggression in High Schools-." 
Participants became ;famivliar with the tefrms Open Communication: muUi- 
way, friendly,, authentic verbal .interaction with responsive listening be- 
tween persons and within groups with encouragemertt of input for decisionr 
making and problemsol ving; Social Integration: involvement in the sgcial 
system of the" family, school, and community through parti cipati on Jn ^ 
governance, activities, and school -community jobs.. Emile Durkheim, 
French Soi£iologist, stresses the itnportance of social act.iv^ity and social 
integration through his observations of the social influences of reli- 
gion,, ^'amily, and political activity. He emphasized the importance of 
social, integration of the individual "into group-^Vife through the estab- 
lishment of occupational groups, voluntary associationslbased on work- 
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iejnte rests. He found evicienre to support his -theory that the more groups 
are integrated* in the social structure,, the lower will be their rates of 
suicide. ^S.utcide .violence or aggression against oneself. Bhsed on 
Durkheim's theory of ^social integration, my hypothesis is that the more 
youths are socially fntegrated in the -l^amily, school and community . ^ 
through group activities, governance, school-co\nmunity jobs, J:he lower 
will be the rates of physical aggression ai^^violent acts, 

Morris Janowitz, "restitution Building in ^J^^ban ^ducatio.n," argues for 
more resburces^to youth in high* schools 'in low ir\come communities, as 
'^well as for^^ strategy of intervention with the oldest s'chool-age groups* 
He st^tes^that the fourteen to eighteen year old males have the greatest^ 
tmpact on the njoral and social climate of the school and are the opinionr 
leaders in the sljjm youth culture. This group represents' the highest / 
priority if comprehensive change is to-be effected ^(1969: 41),^ 

The findings of the National Institute of Education study, "Violent 
Schools--Safe Schools" are that administrators can make, the difference 
in teacher and student morale. Administrators can change schools to be-' 
come more responsive to the n^eds of faculty and students. We have been 
imbued with the concept that in. order, to improve our institutions, we 
should have, a change in personnel. This concept-+s not necessar^ily 
, true.' We can- convnunicate and reason' tcraether to take action to improve 
^o.ur institutions to becomp relevant^ and^responsive to t'he needs of our. ' 
youth'. Emplo>^es are evaluated and criticized by their^, administrators^^ 
If we want to improve our institutions, we jnust have evaluation and con- 
structive criticism both w^s. Employees shouTd have th,e opportunity to 
constructively evaluate admlTWtrators ,.to result in imprbved morale, 
sfchool climate, academic achievement, arfd organizational \structure. 

■ ' • (.^ y ■ ■ • 

In our ^schools'^^nd communities, there .are mariy outstanding programs 
which need to be replicated to intprove school wand community' climate ancj 
the' learning environment of youth. Referral, ti[ne-out roomi or drop-in 
centers have assisted in improving the learning environment for studehts 
and educators. Outstanding programs in school districts should be * 
shared with'^other administrators to implement-in their schools, • ^ 

Many schools in^our inner cities have grounds that look like pri son^ icom-. 
pounds. All schools should have park-1 ike* grounds. The physical' envi- 
ronment of our educational institutions does make the difference in the 
social and educational experiences'* of youth. 

The climate of our schools and) communities can be changed* from indif- 
ference, alienation, and hostility, to a climate-of interissted involve- 
ment and social interaction. As Nevada Supreme Court Justice. Charles 
Springer pr'oposes, "Socialize and Civilize." , 

At^6 conclusi^ of the" Nationafl - Symposium, a gentleman asked, "Who, ) 
will take the responsibility for, change?" Who will take 1:he r§^onsi- 
bility?. We collectively have to take responsibility to improve our 
schools, our communities to, meet the needs of youth, v If- each of us, in 
our own life sphere, can be a catalyst toward action Co involve youth in 
activities, governance, and school -community jobs, we c^ contribute to- 
ward a better quality of life for all citizens, * Let's succeed together! 



, WELCOMING-. ADDRESS. 
Governor Rbbert List 
S.tate of Nevada 

I Would Tike to take this opportunity to welcome you to Nevada arid" to the^ ^ 
First Natiori^^l Symposium on Y6uth Violence. You- will be here for the neict 
three days because of a deep concern about the amount of violence in our 
society* You will have an opportunity to hear and participate with many 
wellrkriown authorities Who will direct your efforts at solving problems ^-s:^ 
aimed toward decreasing 'the level of violence. Much of what you will do \y 
during the syojposium will impact future decisions about tfie utilization 
of riesource? £o reduce the amount of violence in our society. We can 
learn from eaql^Qther, and others from around the country'whQ have imple- 
mented ^prog rams inS^hools, community groups,- civic organizations and 
public institutionsTV * - ^ ' , ' 

Nevada h,as seen its sharfesof increased criminal activity by youth. We 
"have had increased commitm^ts to,our Juvenile Institutions;- increases 
in youth referred to probation and parol e-departm&nts and an increasie in 
the number of youth arr^sred by our police departments. Recent studies 
show us that almost one-hialf f all crimes committed in the U.S. are 
committed by youth aged, ten through seventeen. Sine? 1960 juvenile crime 
^in the Unitied States'.haV risen twice as fast as that of adults. In San 
-Francispo,. youth seventeen years old and -under are arrested for 57% of 
all <ife3Tonies. against peop]e (homicide, assault, etc.) and 66% of all 
crimes against property. During 1976, Chicago hard one- third of all its 
.murders'* committed by<T3e6ple^aged twenty or younger. ^ 

We are fortun^aite in this state not to be competitive with those kinds of 
statistics, blit we do have room for improvement. 'There are many positive 
steps that can be taken by ^11 of us to assist our youth in better^^utili- , 
zation of their energies. We are fortunate to have resources such, as the' 
National Council, of Juvenile and Family Court Judges, here in Reno to 
-train our Juvenile Judges' and Court personnel. Nevada has strived to 
keep pace with the increased demands being placed upon us due tojpapid 
population growth. All of our local probation departments have implemen- 
ted programs to deal with t))e troubled youth they come in ,contact with.. 
Our educational system has also realized the need to provljde^dditionat ^ 
support mechanisms to work with youth.. Many local organisations have 
been developed to support the myriad of problems that face -our youth. 

The State's Division of Youth Services has coordinated a statewide resti- 
tution program for juveo^iles operating in each of the nine judici.al dis- 
tricts of the State. There have, been 423 youth in t+ie project since it / 
^started in June of 1979. These youth are on probation, have suspended 
comnitments to one of our juvenile institutipns, and have committed a 
serious personal and/or property crime. ^ 

To date they have returned over $43,000.00 in caish to thei r' victims and 
close to 1,000 hours of community service work. Additionally, 94% of 
these youth have had no subsequent. contact with authorities after lea\?ing 
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the restitution project. - ) 

Many programs are being carried out in large and small agencies that help 
to curb the incKtence of youthful violence in our state. I urge you to 
make the most of the resources that will be available tp you during this' 
conference, and pledge to you whatever support I can offer in helping you 
deal with this issue/ 



Robert Cashell ^ , 

Chairman, Board of Regents, University of Nevada System 

(The. foil owing summary is paraphrased and based on the tape of '♦he 
presentation. ) . • • 

It is a real pleasure to welcome you to the State of Nevada and to the 
City of Reno, We are very happy that you are here. ^We .know that the 
juvenile problem is a nationwide problem, and it is heartwarming to see 
that you have come from all over the United' States to work on this prob- 
lem- If there is anything that we at the University can do to help you, 
feel free to call on us^ Welcome to Nevada. 



GKfETINGS ' ' 

Attorney^ General Richard Bryan 

State* of Nevada. • * ' ' 

(The following summary is paraphrased and based on the tape, of the 
presentation'.) - * ^ 

We are part of an increasingly violent society. In my own professional 
career I had the* occasjon ^o serve as a Coun$el to the juvenile court 
system. Twelve years. ago /-I saw young people 'participating in violent 
criminal activities. I. was told at that time,, that if we were not suc- 
cessful in examining the root causes of tTiose difficulties, the patterns 
of activities woul;d be repeated. We attempt to resolve a great many 
problems through the legislature. The challenge is substantial. Many 
problems facing our society retjuire new approaches. The challenge is 
even greater, because, as a society, we have many budget constraints. I 
am most hopeful and most anxious that, as a product of this symposium, 
you will provide answers to some problems. 
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YOUTH VIOLENCE - •FEDERAL AND STATE SUPPORT SYSTEMS TO DECREASE VIOLENCE ^ 
' ' . . Javetta Richardson 

Coordinator of the National Education Association 
i School Violence Prograrrt 

(The following, siimmary is paraphrased and based on the tape of the ' 
presentation.) ^. ' 

I am very pleased to be. here with you and to' bring you greetiog^rom 
Willard McGuire, President of the National Education AsfociationT^o is 
in Israel where he has been invited to address the opening session of 
the International Teachers Conference to Combat- Racism, Anti-Semitism 
and the Violation of i<ujnan' Rights. The purpose of this event is to 
focus on the, role 'of the teacher-in combatting racism and discrimina- 
tion i the nature of the problem, how It affects learning, arfd the ob- 
stacle tijjst human"" rights violations present to tne pursuit of world 
peace tn which' education is- a key factor/ This National meeting in Reno 
and the- Worldwide' meeting in Tel Aviv have much'in common. They aV^ 
^oth concerned- witn violence. They are both concerned with the cause, 
the containment* and the prevention of violence. Bdth meetings will ex- 
plore the assumption that teachers are. or perhaps can become central to 
the. solution of the prdblem of violence. ^ 

"Clearly youth violence has become a universal problem. In-schooV vio- 
lence affectSL^ directly and indirectly everyone involved in that insti- 
tution. Violence has a limiting affect on the total human ^climate of a 
school, on the human acts of teaching and learning. Fear" limits learn-r 
ing and 'danger is dehumaniziag. Teachers can't teach in an atmosphere 
where there is little support from school administrators. Students." 
can't learn when there is a fear of extortion, gang warfare, drugs, and 
racial' tension. Students who attend schools that are plagued with vio- 
lence are suffering academfcally. Social and economic problems 'that 
students have o^utside the classrooms are brought into the classroom. If 
we can solve some of those- human problemsyi thfnk that educators can 
solve some of the prdblems of learning. ' * 

James Baldwin, wrote this .statement that ap{ieared in the Nation Maga- 
z,ine, "The children. are always ours, every single one of them, all over 
the glDbe, and >I am^beginning to suspect thats^whoever is incapable of 
recognizing this may be incapable of moralfty or I am saying in other 
words that v^, the elders, are the only models children have. What we. 
s6e in the children is what they have seen in us or more accurately,- 
perhaps, what they see in us/' \ - 

Public faith in public schools is increasing", according to the tatest 
annual'National Gallup Poll. For the first time in'tseven years, the 
"proportion of adults^ who think public schools are doing a better than 
average job has increased. We now find mor^ citizens confident in pub- 
lic schools despite unfunded expectations, conflicting pressures from 
special interest groups, increasing on the job emotional stress. Class- 
room teachers are united in an organized effort to improve the quality 
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of education. 

A major goal of the NEA is to equalize the quality of education for all 
children, NEA's policy is very-c-lea/- The Federal share of the cost of 

' public education must be at least 1/3. Secondly, federal funds must be 
allocated without federal* control for expenditures. NEA has a long, 
) vigorous, and effective record of working with Congress, not only for 

..spetific efforts to deal with youth violence, but for a wide range of* 

* legislation aimed at equalizing educational opportunities and improving 
the quality of-inistruction. The Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Pre- 
vention Act of 1974 sponsored by Senator Birch Bayh of Indiana is now up 

" for reauthorization in the Congress. The legislation has passed the ^ 
Senate. Right .now it appears that it will await final action by the 
ninety seventh Cpngress next year. For teachers a very serious aspect 
of this legislation has to do wi£h adequate support and control for the 
rehabilitation of youthful offenders in schools. ' 

The NEA. supported the Juvenile 'Justice Act and its effects are being 
monitored in the field by our affiliate organizations. This year NEA 

' ^has begun a monitoring effort to collect information on State programs 
. dealing with schoof violence. Our state monitoring project^will collect 
and 'analyze state codes, regulations. It is the interpretation of those 
laws and'codes from school building t6 school building that seems to 

' c^eate problems. 

School violence" is not limited to youngsters who are poor, oppressed, or 
members of any minority group. Violent behavior in schools has become, a 
phenomenal outrage in every community regardless of social class, econo- 
mic, position, ethnic mix or geographic location. Is television a pri- 
mary reason for^youth violence in the school, at home, and elsewhere? 
Although there is something less than agreement over the evidence that 
depiction^ of violence teaches children violent behavior, several major 
studies point to the causal relationship. Over the past decade NEA has 
been actively involved in this particular sector of the violence spec- 
trum. We have and continue to work with the T\A networks, with parent 
groups, and with the Congress. Our participation in the Reno Conference 
is but- one example of the NEA's continuing concern and willingness to- 
work shoulder to shoulder with others whenever we can to counter school 
violence and, -in the process, improve the quality of education. 

Perhaps the strongest carusal relationship to youth violence is the adult 
world. Social change has changed the schools. Our schools now serve a 
socffety in which the majority of students come from homes where both 
parents or tbe only parent work during the day." The typical American' 
^pre-sch.ooler spends at least 50 hours a week watching TV— much more time 
than a* meaningful contact with either parent. Obviously society is mir- 
rored in the schools^ The larger truth seems to be that the American 
family has joined the Ijst of institutions that are no longer able to 
fulfill their traditional role in the lives of some of our young people. 
As a result the school not by consent, not b)' decision, ,^ut by default, 
has become the only institution that provides for ordarly'^soctal ization 
and maturation. We as teachers have become more sensitive to the Tieeds 
of some of our students. Teachers have become society's last alterna- 
tive to abandoning its heirs to the streets. At great physical and 
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psychic cost to themselves, teachers have^ become the buffer to an adult 
world -that often^fears it-s own children. , 

One of the programs I coordinate at NEA is the School' Vi.otence Grant 
Program wheire more than $156,000 tiave been given to local and -State 
affiliates across the country to rteduce or eliminate violence. There ] 
have been several grants that deal\with networVing, ^interpersonal 
skills, stress. Another important \aspect of the program .is .the. sharing 
of good ideas and good practices wjth our memberships* We- continue to 
develop weekly programs with teachers dealing with school violence and • 
school climate, increasing kinds of support systems that teachers have 
* for-each^other, discipline, with discipline policies and codes, and wor- 
king with community agencies. ^Most of the Federal programs that now 
address the issue of youth violence come under the Jutenile Justice De- 
partment. I am very happy to be a 'part of the Nati oriaT^Scholj1~"Resource 
Network with Jim Dahl, Executive Director. The Network received a^grant 
from the LEAA. The project has reached out to more than. 30 states 
across the country~-worvking with administrators, community leaders, • 
elected officials, teachers, community workers., parents, and students* to 
address some of the issues\of sch9al violence. 

\ 

The National Institute of Ediic^tion in Washington, D.C. has individual^ ^ 
programs of interest to school violence. Grants are avaiT&ble through' 
NIE to address the ^research .issuer to provide research Information in 
school violence and youth disorders. All of the States have programs 
that deal with juvenile .justice programs that address youth violence. 
Organizations in Washington have outreach program^ that reach into the 
community to assist in solving of problems'that relate to school vio- . 
lence. ^ , ' 

I would like to share areas that need special attention. First is net-, 
working in the community. Youth ^violence is a problem for all of us to 
address. Parents must become more attentive to *the needs both emotion- 
alfy and physically of their children. Churches mu^t once again open 
their doorsf^to the problems of the community.^ Teachers must become sen- 
sitive to what is happenir^g to our students. They must e'hhance their 
interpersonal skills. We have to think of 'alternatives to suspension. 
Students are pushed out, kicked outl and there is no place for them to 
go. As a result they act out in the community. Those of us who work in 
the schools have to structure activities and organizations, where stu- 
dents begin to have input into the implementation of some of the poli- 
cies. I urge school administrators to take a look' at the facility. I 
urge them' to take a look at the' school climate and what that does to the 
learning process. We do have to look at community involvement. If/we 
are to network with community agehciesj it has to be* in- a meaningfilV 
way. Colleges have to rethink the courses that teacher\s are t^tfcin^to 
prepare them with the real teaching world. ^ 

I would like to share with you a poem by Mary McLeod Bethune: 

X-laave-you-4aye^ -I leave you hope. 

I leave you the challenge of developing confidence in one another. 
I leave you a thrust for education. 
}' leav.e you a racial dignity. 
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I. leave you 'the ability, to live harmoniously with each other. 
And finally, I leave/ydu a responsibility to our youth. . 

As I close, let.fne beg you to look for solutions together and not be 
part of the problem. It will take all of us to solve the viSlence in 
our schools arid the violence that extsts in the community. 
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YOUTH PARTICIPATION AS A PREVENTIVE MEASURE FOR VIOLENCE 
^- - - '^ ON THE PART OF. YOUTH ■' _ r 

• ■ Mary Conway Kohler" • ' " " 

Board Chairperson, National Commission on Resources, for Youth, Inc. 
... ,New York-, New Yor^^ 

(The following summary is paraphrased and based on the tape of the 
presentation.) 

I haven*t time for consideration of violenceon the way that most people 
have. . I just haven't time enough left, I am 77 and what h^s to be 
chanqed for young .people, wher^ I am going to make the contribution h^ 
to happen very soonwi^irik people who resort to violence are 'unhappy . 
people. My knowledge of the^ tfiirough the courts was that they were also 
unloved people, 'unpaired for ^pple^. people who were struggling for some 
place in the scheme of things, andp^t^^ found no other way. 

I could give you one case history after another about the^beautiful 
things that teenagers aire doing to change the world under youth partici- 
pation programs. First of all as adults in this country, we start with 
the prejudice against adolescents. We^have to fage up to the fact that 
there isn*t any place for young people in our- coninuni ties, where they 
get the satisfaction of feeling that tliey are ne^eded, that they are wan- 
and that they can do something. When givfen that kind of an oppor- > 
tunity, you see the tougRest of these ki'ds change. Through a youth 
teaching youth project^ this tough g^y became the tutor of a younger 
^ child. First of all,' he had to learn something jabout the needs of that 
chiTdv^^and then he was so looked up to that he; couldn't think of doing 
anything^that would discredit him with that child. If.we^^can get Vouth 
participation, youth caring for someone else „ youth having the decision- 
making, youth performijrig.jict ion. that betters the world, betters that 
other person, youth carrying the TresponsiijHUy^ they are making a dif- 
ference. ^ . ^ T^"^ -^ 

There was a young tiny shaver who was running a- printing, press in this 
adult prisbnMn New York on Rikers Island. I began to question him 
about why he was there, and he said, "I was convicted." 

I asked, "About how long are you going td be here?" 

He answered, "That's thetrouble. ^They are going to parole me." He 
had beien in prison from the^time he was a vetry young child, and he was 
perfectly happy at Rikefs Island. 

I said, "Why? You don't Want to leave this place, and they are get- 
tiffg.ready to get you a job outside." 

V He looked at me with great contempt, and said, "Get a job outside 
iike this. How can you^ask? But for me this wouldn.'t work." 

Now that 'quality, that particular characteristic is very seldom offered 
in an ordinary teaching,- leahiing situation in the schoolroom. It is 
very seldom offered even in employment in less responsible. type of work. 
It illustrated how strong the drive can be in adolescence to feel you 
can make the' difference. 
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There a pride that comes to a kid who is helping another child learn 
to talk or a disabled child learn to walk with his crutches. Now there 
are hundreds of youth participation programs'^ We said to the teachers, 
"The youngsters might be able to help you. It would be wiser if you 
would not say to John, 14, ^Sanniy Is your tutee. Today you have him 
read f^om page 1 to 10 or" teach him his alphabet.' It would be better . 
if you would say, 'He is your Responsibility. He'shaving a little 
troubVe reading. Maybe you could find out how to help him.*" I remem- 
ber the first summer we tried it in Harlem and South Bronx in 'New York. 
Those tutors stayed up half the night inventing games to teach these 
children reading, arithmetic or grammar. I remember the day of the 
riots in Newark. Every tutor' and every tutee came. 

I can take you to hospitals where kids are serving the elderly;. We also 
have assignments where adolescent kids, jnany of them acting outkids, 
take other kids on trips. We have over 2,600 case studies. A group 
youth participation program meets a genuine need with the kid ioaving the 
responsibility, making decisions with the advice of the teacher. There 
is a collegial relatibnship with teachers that lets the kids be perfect- 
ly frank when they meet with colleagues of their own- age group and the 
teacher in talking tfirough" what "happened. 'They learn by experience. , 

In Minneapolis, St. Paul System, the kids with the advice of experts, 
have done a Minneapolis Youth Poll. " I visited a junior high school so- 
cial studies class who were taking care of an old people's home across 
the street. They ha^ beautiful relationship with, the. older residents. 
The older people were telling the children about ^olde^r times. The kids 
were keeping diaries. Problems have been completely thought through by 
the kids like cleaning up streets, having puppet shows. Youth are a 
most valuable resource. Youth are untapped. 

This passage comes from Saint John who Hv6d in 1530. It is h.is prac- 
tical rules for teachers: / 



"Speak little and punish rarely. Win the children by manners con- 
trary to which they have been accustomed to in the past. It is best 
to treat the rudest of these poor children with the finest of consi- 
deration and the greatest of delicacy. Spare them anything^ which 
would excife them to Mipatience* or disheartenment. One offensive 
word "cootemptuous or humiliating term" reproaching a child for de- 
fects that she cannot correct, is demoralizing. Proud persons have 
a great repugnance for asking pardon. It is often better not to 
oblige than to do §o. The si ightest show of contempt drives such a 
person to revolt. Public reprimands are generally ^unprofitable. 
These children are more easily touched by being shown that their 
faults render their good qualities useless. Authority is a certain 
air, a certain ascendency which commands respect. It is neither age 
nor stature nor tone of voice but a^ character of mind^ always self- 
possessed, guided by reason, never acting by caprice of passion. 
Do not expose yourself to be disobeyed or treated w.ith disrespect. 
Observe your childrert. Learn from each of them. Each class as well 
as each individual has a peculiar character which should be observed 
and studied. Give the children, praise when you^can. The fewer re- 
straints placed upon the children the mo.re effec^al they will be." 
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, ;P||i":V.fc6,Un^s^ Rap rooms ato 
■.compilleTy^^^^ I have seen mfracles., 
;a$;?4^.|ul|:'^ji:^ The most beautiful .pHo- 
;g[ram ion'^thf- p^^^^^ are clean- 
ing thev|e|^^^^ no .handicapi 
That is6 'sjjafne^^^ ^hi s^5jy?dgfam?;Wb; thought by the kids . These 
iiki^ds -a^fbiinSl^^^^^ schodT every day---? 

, t|fe7klndyo|^^^ tMt^moW^i&iif' x^^^^ have, never had: to face. It is a1- 

jiiwst,.natu|a^^^^^^ :I dpn'! think you a»*e think-^ ' 

;ing>enpugHj^|^^^ worrying about violence;;^ I think 

:y6"u a)?e:/att^^^ ahdnpt hllf enough emp6|orially. 

^hyone vitip h^^^^^^ any teacher, any schooj 

di^trJct-^who: v^^^^^ can have help in 

■'doing it. iSign up fofithe newsletter ^.r National Cbmmiss ion on Resource^ 

for Youtl), tncv, vlSKjEa^^^^^^^ . " 
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• THE 'JUSTICE MODEL AND SCKOdL-CglJE PREVENTION 

* ' ■JaiwIs.'J, Daihl ^--1..,^^ 
Administrator,. Nati on al School Resource^Network 




A major approach of th^ National School Resource Network i; on Office of<^ 
Juvenile Justice and Dellnqu^ncy/Prevention projec;t of .the US Department ^ 
of Justice, has been to reduce fchool violence and-vandalism through, 
prevention, this strategy pervades bur technical assistance .intervention 
curriculum design, ^and.§ener^l training approach/ * ' ^ " 

• ' • ' * . 

. The core of this approach is a philosophical reflection on the very mis- 
sion of the school as a social institution that must serve to demonstrate 
moral problem solving behavior to its Students, and the community. The 
user of any prevention technique--corrective, instructionjal , medianical, 
or redefinitional-must insure that it promotes the process, fairness and 
consistency of discipline, and positive school environment. 

This. concept has been called "the school as a model of justice," and its 
principles are. important to any attempt at intervention to reduce school 
violence, ^ * ^ 

The schpol has an important social role in shaping attitudes towaijds 
interpersonal conduct ,and human relations. Regardless of thp theory of • 
violence production— be it psychological of sociological— the school 
remains, an, institution that we require students to attend, and expect them 
to benefit from. Therefore, the role and structure of that institution 
mus.t be considered in the formation of attitudes towards violence. 

the goajs of a violence prevention .s^trategy are the first choices^^thi- 
tcally laden, that must be made . rn a program intervention. The principle 
of "justice as fairness" should be a first consideration in formulating 
program policies and procedures. .Student ct)mpetence is an assumption that 
floy^s from^this, and is a prpgrammati daily productive value assumption as 
well . . " ? " 

^Student participation, student^^, self-government, due process, and equity of 
application create a school climate lower in violence and vandalism, and 
higher in democratic value than other possible designs. The implications 
for schpol programs are exemplified in a number of existing programs 
throughout the country. , * 

"N. . • ' ' 

The National School Resource Network continues toWer technical assis- 
tance to schools nationwide within this framework^ including information; 
prodram development^, training, and on-site consultation to aid in the 
reduction of violence and vandalism. * 
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EDUCATIONAL, INNOVATION FOR THE PREVENTION AND. TREATMENT OF DELINQUENCY 

Martin Gold Ph. D. - . . 

Ins,titu3te. for Social Research,. The University of Michigan 

•. ■ ' ' 

Social scientists at the University of Michigan Institute for Social 
Research are testing a model of alternative education for heavily delin- 
quent and di5.rupti ve adoTsecents. 

Theire is very little practical experience to go on* For, despite the 
inriurr<erable programs implemented to ."prevent and;, more often, treat 
delinquency, rarely have programs, been thoroughly documented or^ credib- 
ly evaluated. -.However, a^-feW hav6 been car.efu,lly studied and. found to 
be effective in reducing delinquency/ Andf whS^Je these programs seem 
^qui te di ff erent from one. another, they may share common essential ingre- 
dients^hat all. effective programs will requife. These essentials are" 
also IikelV clues to the C2(uses .of delinquency, and so theories of 
deWnquency may bft-tested l?y' studying action programs. 

fhetmodel of altfemat.i'Ve/educatidn being tested is based on ,the theory 
that most delinquent behavior. is a public performance before that appre- 
ciative peer audien.ce which shares a delinquent sub-culture* Jhe pri- 
mary purpose of the. del^lnquent performance is to repair and protect the 
more dejinqiient- adolescent's self-esteem. 

One major reason for adolescents' low self-esteem is failure in sch^l^ 
It fbVldws that efforts to reduce delinquency might W^ll address th# 
problem at one of its roots; the scholastic experiences of adolescents. 
A certain model of alternative education ("alternative education" takes 
many forms) seems promising. The model specifies .two essential ingre- 
dients. The first is that students experience a substantial proportion 
of success. This further suggests that such ppgrams, designed as they 
are for students who have up to now been failing badly, should be geared 
to the students' current levels of competence. Most important, evalua- 
tion of students sho.uld^also be individualized, so that feedback to stu- 
dents focuses on their own progress," rather than on population norms for 
their age or class leve.1. , * * 

The second essential ingredient is'that*students experience. ar? unusual - 
amount of social support from their teachers*. It is' assumed that. their 
history of scholastic failure' and conflicts with teachers and admini-. 
strators have*made delinquent, di.sruptive children fearful of schooling 
and deeply pessimistic about their chances. In order for an alternative 
program to catch and hold these students, psychologically and physically, 
and to work effectively with them, the model program immediately must 
.demonstrate that it is different from conventional schooling, and it 
must sustain this special image throughout. Teachers should' demonstrate 
a higher level of warmth and personal concern than teachers in^converi- 
tional programs usually do and, probably, ought to do. 

The major results so far indicate that students identify the ^major dif-- 
ferences between these alternative programs and the conventional programs 



from, which , they ^^^^ as a difference^ iri the warmth of 

theii: teacher's; but i^^tenns^ of.ngrea^^ flexibility, fairness, and stu- 
dent. paHicipatibntn. detemtn^^^^^^ procedures. For some stu- 
.deh.tsy b.ut noVali ; thi> they can be suc- 
cessful students in this setting, and~*i'hey cleirly become happier with 
schbol^and work harder; Along with this comes •'a .markiB'd.ly more positive 
feeling\about their teachers. .One putGome is significant reductions in 
dHriiptiye ibehaivlor ii^^ npib only in. the; alternative program, but 
>il so, later in the. cohventidhal sd^ools. to which many pf the students - 
.••ny^turiii: And if disruption of school declines, then we also find a re- 
dtictTon' in; del inquent behavior in the cp^ o 

There are.many facets to the model , that- this initial test has not clari- 
fied as,.Wet;', One is whether and how the "students' global self-esteem ; 
changes, Vside. from positive changie. in their evaluation of themselves ^ 
specifically as students. The. other is.whether the changes in. behav|pr, 
in scTiool.and: in the communityi -endure, disappear, or perhaps amplify as 
the ■alternative. schpol experience recedes into the past. 

At the. present tinfe. Vie make no dramatic claims for this model of alter- 
native education. We. are convinced by our initi.al study that the modiel 
•^remains! promising dnd that the specific programs tlxat we studied made 
■ soire difference.. We believe that even more effective programs can be 
diesi^ned on the basis of the proposed model. We do not. know nearly as 
welTas we want to what important psychodynami c' processes are involved 
in the change process and how much- the persistence and broadening of 
changes depends on these psychodynami cs. We believe that the program is 
appropriate for most delinquent and disrupti_ye youth, but our evidence 
shows that th6s§3pecific programs at least were not effective with all 
their students. Out of this evidence and evidence from elsewhere, and 
from our theoretical framework, we are developing a typology of heavily 
delinquent youth that would suggest differential treatment. 

• ■ ' . > ^ - 

The work obviously remains highly experimental and should go forward in 
an experimental spirit. It is not timely to get on a bandwagon for 
alternative education, not for the treatment and prevention of delin- 
quency,, and certainly noftor a general revolution in education. 
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C0HMUNITY-BUILDIN6 AS A PREVENTATIVE 

. Robert Edmondson 

Education Consultant, Nevada Oepartmenj; of Education * 

• . < . • 

• - • 

In thie broadest /sense » the most successful programs to prevent and cure 
the problems* of' youth violence are the ones vihich build a sense of com- 
munity. jCommtjnIty-biilldfng Implies the participation of all jsectors, 
all ages; and all types of pjeople. Community-building counters the so- 
cial pressures't.owifrds I's'ojatloh, frustration and ennui. 

When IndlvlduaU care about their conmunlty and have an Investment In 
Its success^ they are leTs Inclined to violate Its mores and laws. They 
are iilsb irore Inclined tOi.demand of theib peers that they do not violate 
these codes. ^ ' 

This approach is used with considerable success tith the "Positive group 
interaction" programs for delinquent youth. These programs/cause thisr^ ^ 
youth. These programs cause the youth to "Buy intoV the "establishnients' 
codes and to enforce these^^codes with their peers • ^ 

The success of this approa<:h is seen with non-dj^linquents in anti-van- 
dalism programs initiated and maintained by stj^ents wit}) the assistance 
of •school administration and teachei^s as well as private citizens artd 
parents. / ^ * ^ 

.The approacrN-r^plI cable to communities of whoever size and nature. 
The essence 9f it ]is In the real participation of its members who ex6r- 
'else power InMmpllementatlon and change. 

Community-building will help to prevent youth violence as all of us ex- 
ercise our rights and obligations visibly to the young people who will 
one day be In charge of our corporations, universities and governments. 
We must demand excellence and. noa- violence of ourselves. 

In Haley's book Roots we read how the youth In Africa were brought Into 
the culture. There was an official rite of passage which was performed 
by certain members of the community who were highly trained in transmit- 
ting the vital aspects of the culture. As community-builders we needrto: 
make certain that the specialists training the young are the very best 
and have the'best knowledge and skills we can Impart to them. We need 
to support their efforts In every Way possible. 

The excitement and vitality of adult life does not come from. endless 
self-Indulgent roller-coaster rides; it comes from using our talents and 
experiencing the joys of learning. We need to share that potential, with 
thj^ youth in all that we do. 

Challenging today's young people to involve themselves in the real World 
of decision-making, the use of authority, and the building of communi- 
ties will diminish the violence that tells us they are alienated. 
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LAW-IN-ACTION PROJECT . 

. FILM— "THE-KEY^S^irrYOUR-POCKET"— ^ ^ — 

• , \ 'John H/Gilman, Jr, ^ l 

Juvenile CourJ:. Master., Fifth Judicial District Juvenile Court j ,. 

' Tonopah, Nevada* . 



For many years, a wedge has been pounded to divide our citizens fr^^m our 
established ]egal system. For many more years, our courts and judicial 
process have been considered an alien force that conies irito play ohly to 
punish or deprive someone of their freedom. In this state, 'as in. many 
Others, there has been little or no effort to counter the jadverse ef- 
fects of this .wedge. • ~ * j:/ 

In many areas we find that the police officer, the judge, the entire 
system. is the enemy. I fee\ that the reason for this is lack of know- 
ledge and understanding on the' part of citizens. 

This "Law-In-tAction Project" "was conceived as 9 method to take what, is 
to many students a normally colorless subject, law, and'. make it one that 
is exciting arid interesting. ^ w * 

This past year's text was purchased fcom the National College of Juver 
riile Justice, (1) "Juvenile Law and Pjrocedure", (2) Glossary of Selected 
terms for Juvenile Justice Personnel," plus a movie script written .by 
the Fifth Judicial District Judge and his Juvenile Division^Court Staff. 
The classroom instructors Were the District Court Judge, Court Clerk, 
Court Recorder, Bailiff, Police, Pqblic Defender, Probation Officer, and 
the Assistant District^ Attorney. Each of these people went into' the 
classroom, explaining to the students and teachers exactly what their 
job is, how they feel about it. The question and answer sessions were 
informative 'and enlightening for instructors arvl students. 

The students were tested prior" to the initiation of this project, on - 
their knowledge of the juvenile jtis<tk:e system, th"e"T^ults of which 
were very poor. At tfie completion af this learning experience, again a 
test*was given and even the poor students fiiiished well. 

* The motivation and dedication on the part of the students and faculty 
were impressive. The children, teachers, and court personnel worked - 
long, hard hours, on their owp time, in the courtroom to complete the 
f5nal segment of this learning experience, which you are about to wit- 
ness. As you view this movie I'm aware that you wi]l not be enthralled* 
by an action-packed thriller, but I expect you cap see the meaning of 
"Action Learning". 

It is our intent,, with this on-going program, to dislodge the wedge of 
misinformation and create a bond of understanding. 

We believe that; through educational programs that make our citizens 
aware of how ^hd why our system of justice functions, antagonism; re- 
"Seritment, and lack of confidence toward our judicial process will fade. 
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SCHOOLING AND DELINQUENCY: SOME RRACTICAL IDEAS- 

T0rEDUCAT0RS7 PARENT5i"PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT, AND RESEARCHERS 
%> Gary D;,Gottfredson, Ph. ,D. 
Program. Dfrector, Delinquency and School Environments 

. Project. Director, Career Processes 
Assistant Professor of Psychology and of Social Relations * 
Johns Hopkins University, Center for Social Organization of Schools 

Baltimore, Maryland • 

A shift from an emphasis on reacting to delinquent behavior af$er it has 
occurred to an interest in the primary prevention of delinquency is now 
apparent among judges, the police, educators, the Office of Juvenile 
Justice and Delinquency Prevention, and Congress. Delinquency theory 
and the practical experience of educators and justice system admfnistra- 
tors imply that schooling as currently organized often fails to prevent 
delinquency. CpryBequently, "describing the ways schooling can be made 
more effective a« a' delinquency prevention tool is important. 

The actions schools and communities can take----actions which hold promise 
of being feasible and effective— are summarized. Schools 'Often provide 
meaningful rewards only to some students, arfOhose youth who find 
school unrewarding are at high risk of becoming involved in delinquency. 
Schools sometimes la^in appropriate range\of responds to student be- 
havior, and they thifToften fail to provide afr^env^ffonment that prevents 
delinquency. Schoot disciplinary practices vary in the extert to which 
they are fairly and firmly administered", and rules vary in their clar- 
ity. By improving school governance and administrative practices, 
schools may help reduce delinquency. Finally, in coping* witi*' diverse 
kinds of students, schools sometimes fail to give all students a realis- 
tic stake iti conformity. They can provide experiences that increase 
staj^^ in conformity. 

Schools and 'communities differ in thQ effectiveness with which they are 
organized' to prevent delinquency. Effective. educational leadership and 
the collaboration of school and justice system personnel hold promise 
for preventing delinquency. 

Deyelopers of delinquency prevention programs, educational practition- 
ers, community leaders, judges, legislators, and researchers share a 
common need for useful theories of delinquency. A useful theory is a 
guide to action— it. can specify what steps are most promising to reduce 
delinquency and disruption. ^A useful theory is also a guide to research 
—it specifies important research questions and focuses research on 
, practical problems. The thfeory presented here assumes that"^ home and 
school experiences can be rewarding or unrewarding. Youth who are able 
to gain rewards at home and in school are not delinqud^ because they 
have a stake In conformity. They develop commitments to conventional 
educationtiV.and occupational goals and belief in conventional social 
rules/ thfelj^ participate, in rewarding activities, and are bound by ties 
of affection to others who would disapprove of misconduct. School , com- 
munity, and family influence the development of stakes in conformity by 
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the relnforcement^gropertle s of the envlr onntents they provide. Delin- 
quency can be prevented by altering reward structures to develop stakes 
in conformity, and ties to parents, school, work, and nondelinquent 
pieers. Creating, change in the organiza^tion of schooling to prevent de- 
linquency j^i 11 riequire hard work. An action reseDrch strategy to deve- 
lop delinquency prevention programs is discus^d. 
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Figure 2i An Ecological Model for the Failure of Controls in a School 
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How a failure to assess organisiational forcefields, forecast the consequences of current 
practices, and take action to create change in these* practices may lead to an undcsircd 
organizational ""outcome 
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REACTOR: PRESENTATION "ROLE OF SCHOOLING IN DELINQUENCY" 
• " Nathaniel LaCour 
Vice-President, American Federation of Teachers 
President, United Teachers of New Orleans 

(The following sumnary is paraphrased and .based On the tape of the 
presentation.) 

I* agree with Dr. Gottfredson when he suggests that schools can implement 
administrative change in ]^V5rnance and operations, which improves stu- 
dent discipline. Many school districts and individual schools across 
the country are making serious efforts to review their operations with 
the goal in mind of providing a school climate that significantly reduces 
school misbehavior. In my own school district student misbehavior and 
actual student violence and vandalism resulted in the teachers union 
using the negotiation process to address this concern of the teachers. 
This particular negotiation has been used across the ctfuntry. I am best 
pirepared to te|lk about some of the features .of my own contract. 

!n bur negotiations in 1975, violence and acts of vandalism forced us to 
meet with bur^ teachers to get some handle of what was the nature, of the 
discipline problems. Key among these factors was the fact that many 
teachers indicated that the schools in which they taught lacked consis- 
tent rules and regulations dealing with student discipline problems. 
They often complained that school administrators, both at the school 
leve.1 and the central administrative offsice level, were failing to pro- 
vide sufficient back-up support for teachers. They also complained that 
quite often the school activities were interrupted by outside intruders 
•and the- teachers were having, great trouble attempting to. reach parents in 
conferences. ^ * ; - 

The negotiation process in this particular school district was used to 
tackle some of the problems.' Therefore, within the teachers' contract, 
provisions were made to provide faculty and student input into the devel- 
opment of rules. Once the rules were, developed, there was widespread 
dissemination. The contract provision required the school district to 
mail to the parents of the 90,000 students, each year, a copy of the 
rules and reglilatio'ns leading to suspension, expulsion and, also, the 
rules of conduct within our district, in addition to dissemination to 
the parents, students within the school received these regulations. The 
first week of school, each school had a parent-Student assembly where the 
students, principal, and the staff discussed these rules and regulations. 
TrT addition, teachers are given released time to provide half a day to 
review the state of discipline in the particular school. First of all, 
students who misbehave tend to not experience success in school - low 
student achievement. It goes without saying that in our schools this 
'stems from a number of facts associated with poverty. Students that come 
from families that are poverty-stricken face living in areas. with crowded 
housing conditions that are not suitable for human habitation, where 
crime is high. 
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Ue cannot solve-the problcim of student delinquency unless we begin to 
look at poverty. We must iJook at uneii^loyment and underemployment.^ Ue 
must* look at housing patterns. We must break up the large ghetto aVeas 
of projects simply by-changing population density. 

* ■ H< V • I * 

student discipline .or misbehavior Is not something that only takes place 
•:in Inner city schools. • It Is^lso taking place* In 'increasing intfensity. 
In the school ?> of the affluent, espaclally when we look at drugs. No- 
thing Is^one in our society to effectively combat the distribution of 
drugs. A. In the schools of the affluent, the students have more money to 
buy these drugs. 

In addition to drugs, we also havfi problems stemming from politkal com-* 
petition between our schools and federal programs. Not too long ago, at 
the i^ederal and state level, we were not spending our takes on transpor- 
tation problems, on social programs. Government should be spending funds 
on all of these activities, but as 'the tax dollar is spent on these acti- 
vities, the last several decades ^resulted in, shifting the lines of the 
budget ♦ In every state, education has been sacrificed. We attempt to 
• persuade our legislators to japprppriate sufficient funds for our schools. 

There is a charige in the population, ^e are becoming a country of elder- 
ly residents. That has political consequences. Persons who tend to sup- 
port public education are those persons who have direct connections with 
it. Those individuals wh^se k^ids are now grown up and do not need the 
services of public education, on election issues such as raising revenues, 
tend not to support public education, and tend to reject tax issues to 
provide additional revenues. ^ . 

In closing, if we want to successfully tackle the^'problerfi of delinquency 
*in our schools, the solution of these problems is not in control of our 
schools, but in our schools and students doing their part to help solve 
the- problem. 
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PRESENTATION OF NATIONAL YOUTH INVOLVEMENT PROGRAM AWARDS 
"IS THERE A POSITIVE ANSWER TO YOUTH VIOLENCE?" 
Alden Barber 
Consultant, Hugh 0' Brian Foundation 
San^Jose, California 



Yes-, there is a positive answer to youth violence and crime. It is pro- 
grams that offer THE THREE C's challenge, a code of ethics and car- 
ing. These are the ba?ic ingred->eitts of .successful programs which 
attract and hold the interest of young people. If young people are 
challenged in a positive way -~ if there is excitment and high adventure 
in the program and if there is caring— love., if you will ~ on the 
part of the leaders and if. the rules of the game are clear and easy to 
understand the program will out-rank violence and crime as an attraction 
to young people. There" .Sre -many youth- organizations and activities that 
can meet these criteri^. " , - 



I happen to be a trustee of the Hugh-"0' Brian ^th Foundation. Hugh 
O'Brian is the star whd portrayed Wyatt Earp on the famous TV series. 
In 1958 Hugh visited Dr. Albert Schweitzer at his clinic and hospital in 
Africa. Searching for more meaning in his life than fame afid fortune, 
Hugh received this advice from Dr. ScliVJeitze'r: "If you would make a 
lasting contribution to your society/ find a way to teach young people 
to think for themselves Tben said Dr. Schweitzer: "Identify a con- 
cept in which you believe — really believe — and provide the environ- 
ment in which youth- leaders can find the concept and mak^e it' their own." 
Hugh returned and chose the free enterprise system as the concept in 
which he believed and established the Hugh O'Brian Youth Foundation to 
create the environment. 

With the cooperation of the National Association of Secondary School 
Principals, Hugh secured nominations of outstanding sophomore -leaders 
from enough high schools so that an outstanding boy and* girl could be 
selected from each state. by a national committee of judges. -These young 
people plus Vepresentati ves from 10 'foreign countries were brought to- 
gether at Hy^h's. expense ^for one week to explore such subjects as: 
"Space — what earthly use? — The energy crisis — is it real? —Gov- 
ernment control of business — how much?" Hugh invited to these semi- 
nars top leaders in business, government, science, labor, the military 
and education. Each presenter was given five minutes to introduce him- 
self and tgll what his" company produced or what service his organization 
performed. The balance of the time in each seminar provided the young 
leader*s with the opportunity toJjuestion the presenters on a one to one 
basis. Every young pernors comes free— the cost now financed by strong 
financial support from business and industry — but Hugh makes- one re- 
quest: that each Ambassador write to him each year on his or her birth- 
day until they are 30 and relate how they are moving toward their goals 
".in other words to'tell of their successes and their failures, how 
they are exercising their leadership abilities. 

Perhaps the most exciting part of the Hugh O'Brian Youth Foundation 
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extensive fund raising efforts to make up the difference, and this de- 
tracts from their real mij^sion — presentin-g challenging programs for 
young people. And the same situation exists for almost all youth agen- 
cies. , ■ . 

--The fastest growing national youth pi^ogram today is the 4H Club; It h?is 
not left the farm where it \iad its beginning, but it has moved with suc- 
cess into America's urban centers as well. While we' do hear, now and 
then, about a major corpgifatfon giving a grant to support the program, 
most of us are unawarrthat 100% of the financial support for this fine 
organization comes from our tax dollars. In the budget of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture a multi million^dollar allocation for the 4H program 
is carried out at staff level by the county farm advisor and > is staff, 
and supervised at state level by a staff, usually related to a state uni- 
versity. 

I suggest that in or^er to find a positive answer to youth violence, we 
must analyze the youth programs being presented in each local area; be 
sure they meet the criteria of challenge, code, of ethics, and caring, 
and then mobilize every segment of the communijty to convey the message: 

"If you are concerned about the cost of youth crime. and violence, 
check the budgets of the youth agencies that do meet the criteria 
and urge that everyone increase his or her annual support by 50% 
and that the United Way take the lead." 
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CHARA^ER FORMATION AND THE- PHENOMENON OF VIOLENCE 
\ Daniel C, Jordan, Ph. D. -* 
Director of the Intema'tiona'i Center for Human Development 
Chairperson, Department of Education, National University 

Vista, California 



(The .foll(^!fing summary was prepared by Harry P. Massoth.) 

ir^ 1967, the American Acaden\y of Arts arfd Sciiences published the report 
of its Commission on' the Year 2000. iConcerning education, the report 
emphasized that our present 'day education system would have to be vastly 
expai^ded and overhauled— in fact, reconceptualized— if it was to meet 
the future needs of American youngsters. The report also commented on 
\the alarming increases. in violence throughout the U.S. and the world, 
artfi^anticipated that this trend could continue for some time to come.- 

For the past 20 year* my colleagues and, I have been laboring to organ- 
ize human development 'knowledge from many disciplines into a coherent 
^bodybf theory, which would be an efficient guide to comprehensive edu- 
cational practices. Included in this work was ah attempt to address the 
fundamental causes of human character disorders, including violence. 
Our efforts have produced. a new educational model, the AMISA Model, 
which is organized around the cosmology of A. N. Whitehead. 

The philosophy of the AfHSA Model sets forth the propositiohs that evo- 
lution is the primary expression of creativity, that man is at the fore- 
front of evolutionary development, and that there is no scientific just- 
ification for assuming a limitation on man's potentialities. Thus the 
purpose of education is to facilitate the actualization of human poten- 
tial in constructive directions at an optimum r;»te. The way that the 
teacher approaches, this goal is set forth in the ANISA theory of peda- 
gogy. . ■ - ' ' 

The model specifies two basic types of potential— btological and psycho- 
logical (which incliide five dimensions of development: psychomotor, 
perceptual, cognitive, affective, and volitional ). Nutrition is viewed 
as the key factor in the actualization of biological potentfaTvties. 
i.e. the translation of the genetic code into the living tissues that 
make up the body. Psychological potentialities are actualized through 
learning. 

A person's character a^ any given time, consists of his/her actualized 
biological and psychological potentialities. Each actualized unit of 
potential is defined as a 'value'* Thus character formation is the pro- 
cess through which human potential is actualized through time and is a ^ 
reflection of Ms/her total 'value system'.. In the. ANISA system value 
formation and character fo«Tnat1on are viewed as mirror images of one 
another. Finally, the process of character developm^t Js ongoing 
throughout this life. 

In our view* because every human being has an innate drive to become 
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hl^er whole self, ahytNing which supresses human potential can lead to 
char5ct5?y'^Ai5^ We have classified all disorders into two general 

categpriesr^v^olence and w-ithdrawK The types of human pathologies are 
closely relatedNto each individual's genetic. and psychological makeup* 
Thus introverted\eople are more likely to withdraw! -type pathologies, 
whereas extroverte^ people are more inclined toward violence-type disor- 
de%. Individual biochemical types are also predisposed towards differ- 
ent kinds of disbrder^. ^ 

Importantly, this theory and the research supporting it^ tells us that 
you can't fit the punishment to the crime. Such a civil code can only 
result in gross socia'' injustice. Rather,- punishment,. or better, reha- 
'bilitation, just like education, must be individualized, such that those 
thtngs which become blocks^to a person's pot?ntiaVcan be removed. When 
this is done, frustrationisjcircumvented and the character disorder can 
Jbe- corrected*. In many cases, just a change of diet has led to tremen- 
ddus changes , in humtffiNj^havior. 

We feel that the ANISA Model of education has extraordinary possibili- ^ 
tie| for catalyzing an educational renaissance. 
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OPEN COMMUNICATIjQN STRATEGIES TO DECREASE VIOLENCE 

SESSION I: MEDIA: WINDOW ON HUMANITY J\ 
(Increasing Constructive Media Prograrrmihg for Youth) ^ 
Facilitator: Eva Essa, Ph*> D. 
Assistant Professor, Child and Family Studies, $chool of Home Economics 
• s University of Nevada-Reno 

-Lee D. Hirshland, President and General Manager, KTVN Channel 2 
-Donna Lloyd Kolkin, Ph* D* , Director, Critical Television Viewing 

Skills Curriculum Project, Far West Laboratory 
-Ed 'Pearce, News Director, KTVN Channel 2 
-Howard Rosenburg, Professor of Art, University of Nevada-Reno 
-YOUTHi Todd Mangiapia, Experienced-Based Career Education, Washoe High 

School 

Media, television in particular, represent one influence of many on 
today's youth. Television is subject to and exists in the perception 
and interpretation of the viewer. ,The focus of much of the discussion 
^'in our two sessions revolved around the need for critical television 
.watching. This task falls primarily on parents and educators. Some 
suggestions that came from the discussions include: 

1. 'Promote adoption of "critical , television viewing" curricula in 
the schools, beginning at the elementary school level. 

2. Use television itself as a means of teaching "critical televi- 
sion viewing" skills. 

3. Professionals involved with "Positive" youth programs can -request 
that these be given "equal time" on TV to some of the negative 
youth acts that are often reported on the news. 

4. Decision-making about television programming is made by the tele- 
vision industry, making it, in a sense, self-censoring. Since the 
TV industry is open to criticism but does not want censorship, it 
needs to, be more open to and aware of other views, ''particularly 
those related to learning and education. 
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THE EFFECTS OF TELEVISION: WHOSE RESPONSIBILITY?, 

. Eva L. Essa, Ph. D. 
Assistant Professor, Child and Familry Studies ' 
Scho6l of Home Economics, University of Nevada-Reno 

i 

! • • . 

Few people would question the statement that television has a pervasive 
influence on contemporary society. - Today's youth have seen thousands 
killed, beaten, threatened, abused- Could television.be making'our 
children Violent?.. Is there a link between the increase in youth crime, 
violence, and vandal ism* and the increase in number of aggressive charac- 
ters and programs on television? 

Today's adolescents have, during their short lives, spent more time 
engaged in watching television than in any othersingle activity with 
the exception of sleep. And, annually the avera'ge number of hours 
children watch television increases. cOther statistics tell us that vio- 
lent acts on television have increased significantly over the years. 
And, most Important, researchers have established .some convincing cause- 
effect evidence linking^ youth violence and heavy viewing of television 
violence. 

The proBlem of television's potential and actual impact on youth is a 
complex one. The solution to the problem is even more complex and lies 
in effort and cooperation of many groups. Responsibility for combatting 
TV's effects must be assumed by parents, by educators, by the television 
industry, by government, and by interested individuals and groups; 

Parents' responsibility is assumed through limiting children's TV view- 
ing, watching with children, and talking with them about shows. Educa- 
tors can incorporate critical television viewing classes, or discussions 
into the school curriculum. The. television industry can become more re- 
sponsive to, childr^'s and families' needs, using these, in addition to 
commercial considerations, as criteria. Legislators and government 
agencies must clarify their roles in relation to the television indus- 
try, setting regulations and guidelines that carefully consider the im- 
pact of TV on the millions of American cliildren who are avid^users of 
the medium. And finally,^. concerned organizations (for -instance,, the PTA 
and Action for Children's^ Televi^sion) and interested i'hdividuals can 
take responsibility by writing to the television 'industry to share con- 
cerns and solutions, lobbying for appropriate legislation and govern- 
mental decisions, and helping to make the public aware of the potential 
effects of television. 
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CRITICAL TELEVISION VIEWING SKILLS 

Donna Lloyd Kolkin, Ph* D. ^ 
Director, Critical Television Viewing Skills Project 
. Far West Laboratory, San Francisco, California 



Television is often considered one Of the causes of violence in our 
socicity, particularly among young people. One way to counteract pos- 
sible anti-social influences of television is to train -^^tudents to be- 
come critical television viewers who are knowledgeable about television 
and its effects on their lives; Therefore, the U,S- Office of Education 
funded four Critical Television Viewing Skills projects to develop cur- 
riculum materials in this field and train parents, teachers and commun- 
ity educators in the use of the curriculum so that they may assist young 
people to becofne more thoughtful and sele^y^e users • 

The Critical Television Viewing Skills Project at Far West Laboratory 
worked with public television station WGBH^n Boston, MA to develop a 
high school student guide entitled INSIDE^ELEVISION: A GUIDE TO CRITI- 
CAL .VIEWING, an accompanying Teacher Gu'kle and Family Guide to Tele- • 
vision. In developing the materials, four critical viewing sjcills were 
identified: 

!• The ability to, manage and evaluate the role of television in 
one's daily life. ^ 
. 2. The ability to recognize the^arguments employed on television 
and to.counter-argue. 

3. The ability to question the reality of television programs. 

4. * The ability to recognize the effects of television on one's own 

life .and the lives of others. ^ 

The curriculum project relies heavily on developing basic skills and 
critical thinking skills at the same time it seeks to inform and stimu- 
late high school students about TV. The learning strategies and out- 
comes/of the high school level curriculum are considered, along with an 
overvview of curricula for K-8 and post-secondary levels. 



I tliink we all agree that violence -in the media promotes violence in the 
society. Studies have shown us many clear cut examples of this. I 
think that something should be done about it. 



The question is where does the responsibility lie? Many people feel 
that it should be the responsibility of the higher executive in the 
filming studios. Some people feel that iv"". should be up to the editors 
and^ program directors in the local broadca^rting stations. But there is 
a problem with that* Broadcasting stations thrive on business from 
manufacturers and other. business people. These people want to promote 




VIOLENCE AND THE AMERICAN MEDIA 
Todd Mangiapia * 
Washoe* High School Student 
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sales of their products by the .use of commercial time. Therefore, the 
broadcasting stations haVe to come up with something that will hold the 
audiendes attention, so they'll watch during commercial breaks.' The ob- 
vious4ihswer is violence^-or "jiggly sex.-' 

In my opinion the responsibility lies on the viewer. Viewers should use 
strong discretion, and not watch programs^that they feel are too abusive 
or with too much sex./ As for yoynger children, it is up to the parent 
to screen viewing. Programs should be started involving parent-child 
education. If the public were to become aware of some of the effects of 
violence^and sex on T.V., they would be less likely* to watch some of the 
progr'ams they are watching now. • > 

Presently, there is not much available in the way of television viewing 
education. .The public needs to be aware of the language effects of-vio- 
lence on T.V. Studies show an exceptional Increase in violence since 
the year of T.V. If broadcasters cooperated, we could take giant steps. 
We could 'start T.V. programs advising what or what not to watch. If the 
public could see that there arp other things and better things to watch, 
they would probably start having a preference for these programs. If 
the .public preference was more toward less violent programs, the broad- 
casters would start showing less violent programs. This would lead to, 
in my opinion, a^less violent society. 



Lee D. Hirshland 
President and General Manager, KTVN Channel 2 

(The following summary is paraphrased and based on the tape of the 
presentation.) ^ 

Television is basically a method of communication from people to other 
people. Television reflects society. We are all responsible equally 
for the content. Let's teach children about television to develop cri- 
tical viewing skills. We know that we are an educational, entertainment 
and information medium. We are performing, educating and entertaining. 
The marriage of these three forces is a tremendous marriage i«f it ever 
takes place. The culmination will be when educators can fit into the 
overall pattern so that our entertaining programs can have educational 
value and our informational programs will be entertaining' so people will 
pay attention to them. • . 

In the average family both parents ar'e working. They "are not able to do 
this constant supervision. Educators are starting to pre-screen and to 
pre-judge so that the child will know what the parents would like them 
to see. Parents^ should ask children what they watch. Then they should 
revfew the values of the program from their life style and attitudes.* 
They should not stop them from watching programs, but be sure they got 
the right things out of what they were watching. We <:an't solve prob- 
lems without talking about them. 
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Ed Pierce 
•News Di rector ♦ KTVN Channel 2 



(The follow.ing summary is paraphrased^nd based on the tape of the 
presentation J 

People are already filtering out what they see and what they jbelieve. 
It is a free marketplace of ideas. Every television set has a-channel 
select. It has an on-off switch. People are already exerting some 

■control on what they see and^^what they believe. Decisions are made in 
the newsrooms to withold information. I get really uncomfortable when 
we make decisions not to tell people about information. Suggestions 
about developing more critical viewers are extremely good, because as 
bur audience becomes* more critical, they will demand better programming 

i~and will get them from television. One of the challenges is how to get 
younger audiences, younger adults to watch television news. 

The consequences .of what is shown on the tube does concern the people in 
the media. Quite. often there are some agonizing decisions to be made. 
Ultimately, we -are better served by exposiag the problems for our soci- 
ety and talking about them. In order;:, to have positive stories, we have , 
toliave^the information. ^ The desire is there for human interest stories-. 



Howard Rosenberg 
Professor of Art, Ugiverslty of Nevada-Reno 



(The following summary is paraphrased and based on the tape of the 
presentation.) " 

If we are going to teach' critical awareness, it has to be done when the 
children are young, We-.have to begin educating, .the parents. If you can 
catch violence and a bent toward violence in television and movies, then 
L suggest you can also catch love and respect and caring, because there 
are good^films and good television programs as* well. Pressures on spon- 
sors should be considered. ^ . 

Kids are saying that they want to feel something. Violence is easy to 
feel. You can see it. You can identify w^ith it. You can respond to 
it. Violence is commercially viable. The^nftrket must be there before 
any producer Is going to sink a million or a million five for a tele- 
vision show. When a producer produces, a movie ultimately his main goal 
is to get that movie on television becaus'e that will pay the bills, 
though television does have a responsibility, the major resTponsibil ity 
is with the parents. You have .a hand. Turn it off. Take your children 
to see the film. Don't send tKem, It is our responsibility as teachers, 
not our responsibility as censors. There is a question of critical 
awareness. Watch television together. The positive effects of tele- 
vision are to stimulate a feeling and then discuss that feeling. 
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Basically the responsibility Is ours. You can change things. The 
"classroom Is probably- the best place to complete the change. There are 
some sponsors that are ve^ careiPul what they sponsor. 



USING TELEVISION TO TEACH, NON-VIOLENCE 
Gloria Kirshner 

. - Editor, The Parent Participation TV Workshop Project * 
Teachers Guides to Television, New York, New York * 

The PARENT PARTICIPATION TV WORKSHOP project seeks to show parents how 
to use television at home to open communication with their children and 
to lead to school achievement. 

At a PARENT PARTICIPATION TV WORKSHOP, parents come to school, church or 
community group to watch a TV .broadcast with their children (or,, they 
watch at home, and. come to the Workshop the following day). Discussion 
leaders guide the dialogue between parents; and children,* demonstrating 
•for parents hovhto use television at home as a sprJngboard for family 
communication, to help them choose their values, learn to make dec i- \, 
sions, discover who they are and who they might become. 

•Parents are helped- to recognize that "parentable moment", when drama^ 
reaches below the surface to deeoer feelings and emotions, and the child 
is open apd willing to share. This is the parent's opportunity to teach 
the child non-violent ways of coping with his feelings. 

In their discussions with children, parents are helped to stress: 
1. Cotmiunication in a peaceful, open way. 2. A problem-solving ap- 
proach to violence observed on television - what are the other options 
for solving the problem in the most effective way?" Is violence a sign 
of courase or of cowardice? Is it a sign of power pr frustration explo- 
ding into rage? 3. Children are taught to question reckless acts of 
violence, and 4. to base their conclusions on reason, not irrational, 
explosive behavior-.- These strategies set up a non-violent orientation 
to problem-'soTvihg and allow. television- to be used as a meaningful 
teachingtool . 

The PARENT PARTICIPATION TV WORKSHOP is working with the Martin Luther 
King, Jr. Center for Social .Change and Temple University toward future 
development of a curriculum to teach non-violencp. 

For further information, write to: TEACHERS GUIDES TO TELEVISION, 699 

Madison Ave, New York, N.Y. 10021. 

^, . . 

♦Made possible by a grant from NBC. 
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SESSION II: ACCENTUAtE THE POSITIVE! 
(Improving Open Communication and Counseling for Youths) * 
Facilitator: John A. Bailey, Ed. D. 
Professor, Counseling and Guidance Personnel Services 
College of- Education, University of Nevada-Reno 

• 

-fCate MacKeDzie, Host "On the Line with Kate," KOH Radio; Marriage 'and 
Family Counselor 

-Mary F. Maples, Ph. D.', Professor, Counseling and Guidance Personnel 
Services 

-Mary Lou Mo^r; Co'rmiunity College Analyst 

-Keith A. Pierce, Ed. D. , Professor and Chairman, Counseling and Guid- 
ance Personnel Services, College of Education, UNR 

-David Morse, Head Counsel oti. Elk Grove High School 

-^YOUTH:■ Sh^ey Shuemaker, Experienced-Based Career Education, Stud^t, 
Washoe* High School 

Dr, Mary Maples: 

Babies are bo.m neither violent nor as vandals. Like all other humafil 
behaviors, violencfe is learned* from adults. In order to reduce violence 
in youth, adult#att1tudes must .change, adult behaviors must change. If 
80% of workers who leave jobs do so because they cannot get along with 
fellow workers, supervisors or subordinates, then successful interper- 
sonal communications shoul-d constitute a logical starting points Pro- 
gram recommended: .Carkhuff/Gazda Interpersonal Communications Model. 
CoVe conditions of the Mpdel: warmth, empathy, respect, » geniuneness, 
concreteness, self-disclosure, immediacy and confrontation. Only the 
beginningi ' ' ' ' 

Dr: Keith Pierce: 

■ f 

Parents are much involved in the tendency for misbehavior and- violence 
In youth. They jntend^ to do well, but nearly always need help. They 
. can be taught, however,, that there are alternatives to being the source 
of all knowledge and control. They can be taught alternatives to. being 
authoritarian with an "I win—you lose" style of thinking ^and behaving. 
Parent education programs can helji parents understand themselves and 
their children. Also, family counseling can assist understanding, com- 
municartion and- relationships. Knowledge, encouragement and dignity can 
result in prevention and remediation. 

David C. Morse: 

In order for the education world to address the problems of violence, 
there needs to be a grea^ter universal awareness of positive and negative 
emotional change. Our present customary system of education is depen- 
dent, which contributes to negative emotional change. This .causes stu- 
dents to learn to be violent. We must add the interdependent and inde- 
pendent dimensions to the learning process to allow students positive 
emotional growth to learn to be ethically independent and non-violent. 
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The union 'df confluent, dependent, interdependent. and independent lear- 
ning is called Triad Education. In order to allow for the development 
of positive self-esteem in students, all three dimensions must be pre- 
sent in the learning ^ocess. Triad education is a realistic and prac- 
tical process that allows' for student experiential involvement. 

We may now know. enough about confluent le^iming to destroy or fulfill 
the realization of the human potential. 

Kate^NacKenzie: 

In order for kids to be reasonably successful in society, they must have 
sufficient personal power to function and the ability to problem s_plve 
either through their own intellect or the ability to seek out trust- 
worthy knowledgeable authority or helping pe|«)le. Guidance' is neces- 
sary, as well as the teaching of an ethical' value system. Parenting 
skills are also necessary and can be learned. 

Mary Lou Moser (from Dr. Bailey): 

Speaking as the Immediate Past President of thp Nevada PTA, Ms. Moser* s* 
theme was the various coalitions and liaisons that Nevada PTA-estab- 
lished in the past few years. Men have been attracted into PTA leader- 
ship posts, and legislation became the number one goal*. Within that 
goal category, a series of priorities were derived from state and local 
meetings. To obtain legislative support for enactment of law and 
authorization for funding of tounselxjrs at the elementary-school level 
has been of the highest priority, along with efforts to reduce child 
abu?e and funding for Nevada's competency-based, testing of public- 
school youth. 
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"NINETEEN FOR DINNER" 
Kate MacKenzie 
Jc^ ^Host, "On the Line With Kate", KOH Radio; 
Marriage and Family Counselor 



I found myself in the unusual position of being of "Toco parentis" for 
fourteen children (not my own), along^with my own three. Thirteen of ^ 
the kids were teenagers; two of the children were younger, and two were 
in their early twenties. They came, from diverse but troubled back- 
grounds.* One or both of the kids parents. In each instance, was an al- 
coholic and/or dead. The mother of one group of kids (four to be exact) 
was an alcoholic who had committed suicide; another boy's fattier,, also 
an alcoholic, had been killed in a train wreck. One boy, age 15, 
Patrick, came from a family where both his mother and father were alco- 
holics. ^Except for the three youngest, all had been involved with the 
law and/or drugs. Each family was an upper middle^ class family - both 
economically and by virtue of education. In each 'instance, it was the 
father who was the college graduate. This excludes my own children. 
All of the kids were of high average or abpve average Intel 1 igence\ 
LQ.'s ranged from 110 to 200+, ^ach had a particular talent i.e, 
athjetic, musical or artistic ability. All were attractive kids. 

■Other than the problem of alcoholism in each family, they each shared a 
family situation where discipline was at a minimum and chaos Was the 
rule rather than the exception, ' . . , 

My first task was to set some parameters. The first being that no one 
was to Ipave the house without saying where they were going and when 
they would be back. Secondly, a curfew. 10:30 p.m. on a school night 
and 12:30 on the weekend - this- coincideJ.with the curfew in the town 
where we lived.* Grades were to be C or better. If anyone got a D or 
F, they were restricted to the house and our land. If there was a 
school functiort-, they were^llowed to participate. Meals were taken to- 
gether unless, plans were made earlier. ^ 

Let me digress for a moment for you are probably wondering how all of 
•these kids came to live with us. Our own children brought them home. 
They were, for the most part, krds thrown out as we would throw out the 
garbage. It went something- like this: One of my kids would come to me 
and say, "B is leaving home, his aunt, says he can't live there anymore, 
and Mom, he's a good basketball playeV and a really nice guy. Will you^ 
talk to him?" Then I would meet with the kid (who, by. the way, was 
usual Vy out in the driveway or in the barn). My child had said, "My 
mom and dad will help you work it out.'' Generally, the leaving of their 
own home had already taken place. He or she would then stay "tempor- 
arily" until the rest of the family had^an opportunity to comment or 
vote. The majority of the kids carried the vote. My husband and I re- 
served the right to veto,-, but in 3^ years, we did not have to use it. 
My husband alWays agreed that, "Yes, in fact, we do throw enough food 
away to feed just one more." Our grocery bill went frpm $75.00 per 
week to $350.00. 
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Each kid had a written set of rules, which had been discussed both Indi- 
vidually and collectively* We also had weekly family meetings with the 
_ent1re family. 

Each of the kids In our house wanted to be there. I am sure this Is a 
major difference In many other types of situations, 'I.e. foster care, or 
where they wanted to leave their ho«pes/ We were In or were 'put*, then. 
In a/posltlon to provide these kids with an environment where they were 
appreciated ;and valued - generally loved. We could also provide them 
with support for their' pi ace In the sun. Our philosophical set was to 
say yes, unless we had good reason to say no, set parameters, and then 
assume they -would follow the rules. The three years were not without 
problems, but the general rules were kept, and the kids saw themselves^as 
having a great deal of freedom. When I would speak to groups in the 
county and talk about 'our* rules, parents would come up to me and say, 
"Your rules are really more strict than ours, and yet your kids talk 
about how they can make decisions," 

Ite were also able to have dialogue with each of them individually on a 
dally basis. By taking meals together (breakfast, lunch, and dinner), 
we had ongoing contact with them and had a general idea* what was^hap- 
pening in their lives. 

We also attended all athletic, musical and school events eamiasse. 

I hope you'll buy a copy of "19 for Dinner" when it's in the bookstores. 

TRIAD EDUCATION ^ 
David Morse 
Head Counselor, Elk Grove High School 
Elk Grove, California 



A free society's survival is dependent upon realizing that' the right to 
learn to be equally free and Independent is equal to, and inherent with 
the right to be equally free and independent. If persons are not al- 
lowed their natural rights to learn to be ethically free, freedom cannot 
exist for the' controller as well as the controlled. , ' . 

A great deal of data is present to show a national concern regarding 
present societal problems. Is it possible that a main cause could be 
th^t^e are remiss in providing for the right for individuals to learn 
to be ethically free? Also, is our method of learning incongruent with 
the nature of humanity? 

By all measurements we have. The answer to both of these questions seems 
to be yes. Though I see this as the answer, I have never met any educa- 
tor that did not try to do what they thought was right and test for stu- 
dents. This jneans to me there could be a breakdown in the learning pro- 
cesses whicfcr deserves a greater awareness for all concerned. If some- 
thing we aHe doing in education is detrimental to the individual and sor 
ciety and we keep trying to become more proficient at doing it, it seems 
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logical we will increase society's destructive' forces. 



It is my contention that the almost exclusive use of dependent learning 
experiences in our educational processes is primarily responsible for 
the personal and societal problems we face^oday, for it does not allow 
for affective education for ethical interdependent and independent liv- 
fng, which is necessary to build ethical relationships, to feel good 
about oneself, to be nonviolent and to function ethtcally in a free so- 
ciety. 

ing in .accordance with the nature^ of , the person is a trust process 
by persons learn to meet their needs by trusting themselves to 
ion dependently, interdependently and independently in harmony with 
self and society. To the degree a natural or ethical learning process 
is inhibited, the more time, mistakes, anxieties*, violence and unneces- 
sary risks persons will experience. 

In order to prevent unethical confluent learning that leads to violence 
and to produce ethical confluent learning that is non violent, it is 
important that education be experienced by the TRIAD educational pro- 
cess. 

^ There are three (3) validation situations in an ethical learning pro- 
cess, a) dependent, b) Interdependent, and c) independent, these make up 
the TRIAD of ethicaV education. In order for persons to make moral de- 
cisions, they must know how and when to function intellectually and emo- 
tionally in each situation. 

Persons cannot learn to make ethical independent decisions if they are 
allowed only dependent validated responses as in our present educational 
institutions. However, they can learn to make ethical independent deci- 
sions if they participate in learning situations that allow for depen- 
dent and interdependent responses. It is necessary in the- learning pro- 
cess to provide for TRIAD education which includes all three validation 
situations in order to obtain responses in all three states instead of 
just the dependency state that now exists, which is contributing to un- 
ethical decision making and violence in all three validation situations. 

In order to develop a non-violent society, it is necessary for the edu- 
cational institution to use the TRIAD learning process which allows for 
validation in all three validation climates. Judging from experiences, 
using this method would not add to th6 cost of education; instead, it ^ 
could cut the cost appreciably. Also, this learning process could sig- 
nificantly lower the cost of society's social problems. This totals 
billions of dollars for problems that have resulted from people who have 
learned to make only dependent and unethical independent choices- J\dded 
to this is mental anguish, loss of time, individual financial problems, 
^and unnecess<?ry risks. These situation 3 do not need to occur if persons 
are given their inhereniynatural rights to learn to be ettiically inde- 
pendent. The TRIAD learning process would contribute to removing unne- 
^ cessary anxieties and allow for ethical creativity for greater cognitive 
and affective growth. 

TRIAD Education can fulfill basic needs thct are congruent with the 
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nature of the person. Their ^denial contributes to creating violence* 

IMPROVING COMMUNICATION BETWEEN PARENTS AND YOUTHS 
Keith; A, Pierce, Ed, D, • 
* College of Education, University of Nevada-Reno 

Much attention is -being g/iven to youth violence after it has happened. 
Of course, that must be done, but far more hope is offered in attending 
to the needs of youth prjior to their becoming violent. 

Violence does not happen by itself. It is the product to' a very .larc^ 
extent of well-meaning parents not knowing howlto teach, guide, and re- 
late 'to their children constructively. Parents have learned how to be 
authoritarian and urjbending, and some of them,^ in abandoning the rigid- 
ity of that posture/, have moved to the other end of the behavioral con- 
tinuum--liassez7fa^ire permissivisness, . Parenting that presents ireedom 
without order or order without freedom is^not likely to prevent vio- 
lence. Youth musi't learn to respect order 'and they must learn to exer- 
cise freedom responsibly. ^..-r^'^^ 

Parents can be taught to provide that balance through parent education 
programs, that' are being offered through elementary, and middle school s 
and through other community agencies by trained counselors. 

One such program is the Systematic Training for.Effective Parenting 
{S,T.F,pr) which consists of ten sessions of twol^hours each. In this 
program parents learn to understand better the motivation of children, 
the effect of family constellation on personality style, the value alnd 
techniques of encouragement, and many helpful approaches tq communica- 
tion and discipline. Parents like the~"idea of getting help with every- 
day problems that arise when normal kids grow up, There is no stigma 
attached to attendinfq the c6urse and they often report remarkable im- 
provement in their relationship with their children as well as in their 
children's behavior, ■ ' 

The quality of parenting can be greatly enhanced, youth can be helped to 
grow up with more responsibility, and youth violence can be prevented to 
a large degree through solid parent education programs. 



COUNSELING AS A SOLUTION TO YOUTK PROBLEMS 
Shelley Shuemaker 

Wasiioe High School Student, Experienced-Based Career Education Program- 



I feel that ♦confidentiality is a very important part of counseling. 
What goes on between the counselor and the student should be private. 
The counselor is there to help with the problem. 

Probation officers and other agencies should stay within their own areas, 
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For example', if a student is hbving proiblems at home, "they shouldn't be 
put in juvenile hall or a children's home. The parent. should be invol- 
ved with the problem. • * ^ 

- • 
Ther« should be one to one counseling, so the person can really discfiss 
his. or her problems fully and completely. Lots of good ideas can come 
out and probleths can get into the open. 

■ * . * 

Group counseling is very good, because there are alot of ideas that can 
come from people who are having the same probleips. Groups can also help^ 
give support to people who are having problems. 

When the student has a problem, they want help and new and good answers 
to their problems. If families and agencies involved with the youth . 
could compromise then maybe there would be less suicides, running away 
from home, taking drugs^ getting depressed, etc. . / 

Changes take time and sometimes growth is slow. People neecl to v'ork to- 
gether. \ 

\ 
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SESSION III. THE CH.OICEliDlD THE CHALLENGE 
(Developing Values" and Improving Relationships 
Amortg Differeijt Ethnic Groups and Creeds) 
Facilitator: James W. Hulse, Ph.D. 
Professor of History," Uni versity of Nevada-Reno 



-Steven F. Arvizu, Project Director, Cross Cultural .Respurce Center, 
California State- Uni versity, Sacramento 

-Len Beckum, Ph.'D., Department Chairperson of Equal Educational Oppor- 
tunities; Director Project Stride, Far West Laboratory 

-LevieDuran, Ph. fl-, Management Tra1n1ng> Consultant, Cross Cultural 
Resource Center, California State. University, Sacramento, California 

-Harry Massoth, Director, National Conference of- Christians and Jews 

-William Moon, 'Director of Prpgrams,- NAACP 

-Carlos D. Romo, Ph. D. , Human Relations Officer,' Community Services 

Agency of Washoe County 
-YOUTH: Lisa. Brown, Experienced-Based Career Education, Student, Washoe 

High School . / ■ ' ■ 

The tendency toward violence is a'world wide phenomenon, stimulated in ° 
part by the rapid social changes and disruption of value systems through 
out the world. The population explosion, the expansion^of communication 
networks'and the resulting "revolution of rising expectations," the de- 
cline or rearrangement of traditional family and religious ties, and 
other-factors virtually invite violent responses among marwr young people 
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J/ Steven Arvizu 
r. Cross Cultural Resource Center 
I California State University, Sacramento, California 

^The following summary is paraphrased and based on the tape of the 
presentation.), 

!as a cultural anthropologist, I have been involved in schools and in the 
jcommunities in the development of innovative efforts to try to solve 
jschool and community problems. Our center has worked with fifty differ- 
ent language groups throughout the Western part of the United States, 
;including the Pacific. Linguistics and cultural anthropology can be al- 
lied disciplines. ' 

About two months ago I hBd the stimulating pleasure of interacting with 
jthirty superintendents in the Boston area on the topic of conflict and 
•conflict resolution in -schools. Language and culture can make the big 
, difference in terms of our understanding certain kinds of conflicts and 
lour developing programs to resolve them. We looked at sevon large dis- 
jtricts in the Greater Sacramento area and interviewed adrjinistrators, 
1 project directors, principals, maintenance personnel/ sciiooJ board mem- 
I bers and community people to find out if there was' any difference in the 
^vandalism rates, the attendance rates, the suspen^ron rates, and vio- 
lence rates. In those schools where there were^-1 ingual programming, 
bi-lingual personnel, communities and parent^^,g^ups that were highly ac- 
tive in the public school system, innovaj^tfe curriculum effort that was 
linguistically and culturally more relg^nt to the student population, 
there was a drop-off in vandal ism^^,»llspension rates, and the incidences 
of violence between groups and ij;»divi duals. Better attendance by teach- 
ers, less burn-out factor, ar^eK^n increase in attendance by students 
occurred. In different d^«fricts and schools throughout the Boston area 
I asked what was happej>*Kg in the buildings where they had bi-lingual 
programs. They repjatfted that parents ware "in line" to get their child- 
ren into the bi/ilding sites that had bi-lingual programs, because there 
seemed to be a more understanding, a more safe environment for their * 
children. 

4 

I interviewed some superintendents throughout the valley of California. 
I found one superintendent who reported that as a result of working with 
youth groups, particularly low rider groups, car clubs, community agen- 
cies, and law enforcement personnel employing bi-lingual, cross-cultural 
programming, he was able to reduce the incidents of vandalism to public 
school buildings. He got a rebate from the insurance company of $5,000 
at the end of the twelve month period because of reduction in broken 
windows and other kinds ^of things. 

We have looked more systematically in a two-side comparison in a rural 
district in California and in an urban district in Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
We are finding the same pattern that where you have programming charac- 
teristics that involve community, a different staffing pattern with 
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bi-lingual personnel, personnel training and cross-cultural pedagogy, 
and innovative curriculum effort, you have a side'effect that is some- 
times, ^'j,t not always, related to school achievement, fewer suspensions, 
better attendance, less vandalism to public school property. 

In looking at thos^ Instances deeper through a linguistic, cultural and 
prograiiming analysis, t6 see what kind of programs exist, and what kinds 
of variations there are within those communities,, we found, in instan- 
ces where you have bi-lingual personnel and cross-cultural programming, 
you have moreHnteraction, more brokerage and mediation, less violence 
and more social cohesiveness. It is very possible that bi-lingual edu- 
cation as an innovative pedagogical movement might have potential in 
terms of savjng school districts and communities money and is cost 
effective if it is dealing with some of these dysfunctions and disrup- 
tive factors related to schools. 

We are a nation of immigrants. We are going to have a continuing flow 
of new people coming into our nation. There is going to be a continuing 
pattern of conflict occurring because of mobility within our society. ^ 
It behooves school people and community services agencies to begin to 
pick up linguistic and cultural tools to deal with some of that con- 
flict. 



We have training monographs that explain the linguistic and cultural 
tools. Write to: Cross Cultural Resource Center, CalifoVnia State 
University, 6000 J Street,, Sacramento, CA 95819. 



Levie Duran, Ph. D. 
Management Training Consultant , Cross Cultural Resource Cenffe 
California State University, Sacramento, California 



Ss 



(The following summary is paraphrased and based on the tape of th\ 
presentation. ) ' 

Although the Cross Cultural Resource Center is primarily funded t£/ deal 
with Title VI projects, it also. is involved in dealing with parent 
training and parent education, which is part of the mandate of Title VPI 
of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act. 

y Recently I moved from Albuquerque, New Mexico to Sacramento. I found 
the. same problems of intercommunity conflict, racial tensions, in Albu- 
querque also existed in Sacramento. Integration or desegregation plans 
in school systen('S and communities create some special circumstances 
which cause challenges for choice. Despite the fact that adults like to 
carry out some noble practices in integrating or desegregating school 
districts, they seldom give attention to the kinds of implications that 
arise out of integration or desegregation. We fail to consider impor- 
tant cultural elements. We need to give youth involvement in decision 
making - especially the programs aimed at youth. Many times we deal 
with programs on felt needs by adults and not really needs of youth. Wo 
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teach children to value the work ethic ^nd the rewards -of the work 
ethic. Yet we seldom try to prepare children for the transition* 

In the three months that I have been in Sacramento, I have been working 
with two middle schools, 'two high schools and two elementary schools. 
In both high schools it is not necessarily the ethnic minorities that 
are in trouble, but also some white kids that are being neglected. 
Often we negtect those youth models and they exemplify behaviors that as 
adults we may accept because of their ^status or parent community status. 
We disallow the fact that other youth or minority youth will also exem- 
plify the same behaviors. Whatever we do for youth, regardless of color, 
regardless of their accomplishments in life, there has to be a positive 
link between the wants and desires of youth, and the kinds of things 
that we, as adults, try to inculcate to them as values and begin to look 
at the kind of things that youth in general would like to get involved 
in. Most youj:h are willing^ able, and capable of working at a very . 
young age. We have to look at what kind of kids are able to perform 
volunteer work'' in community service, what kinds of kids cannot defer 
gratification, for they have long standing economic needs and begin to 
plan programs that are more in line with the industry and business com- 
munity. Begin to give more experiences they want to experience. 

My proposal is, if you want to involve people in student government , 
let*s find someone the youth can work with. We have to begin to look at 
the cultural system and the different cultural elements that make the 
culture unique. In the Chicano community, people know who the leadership 
is. The leaderWiip goes to School and has an important influence on cer- 
tain students. If we don't involve that particular leadership in devel- 
oping programs, then those programs will not be representative of the 
youth we are aiming at. We have to begin to look at how each individual 
ethnic community regards responsibility, and .how they regard respect. 
Most persons go to school and don't drop their cultural baggage at the 
doorstep. We take it in as teachers, as principals, as students. I 
think that kind or respect has to begin to surface from adults, and begin 
to involve more students that are in trouble or are headed for trouble 
and have them involved' in some decisionmaking and planning. We should 
begin to identify those people that may become disruptive or encourage 
'disruption in classrooms, on schoolgrounds or in the communities. 

In talking with the Vietnameses, Samoans, and others who have recently 
immigrated, they have two* complaints: 1. The women are working, 
2. Their children are adopting middleclass values and are not able to 
transform that value system into their cultural habits. As a conse- 
quence, they begin to feel conflict between the parent culture and the 
youth culture. 

The backbone of America lies in the youth. Then we should really begin 
to give, some consideration and more important positions in decision- 
making." Each individual group has its own distinctive needs. Each 
group must maintain its separate identity for the purpose of problem- 
solving and self-determination. 
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SPAT TEAM PROJECT: A POSITIVE YOUTH INVOLVEMENT PROGRAM 

Leonard C. Beckum, Ph. D. ' 
Department Chairperson of Equal Educational .Opportunities; 
. Director, Project Stride, Far West Laboratory 



-School administrators and researchers are in constant search for pro- 
grams that effectively engage students in the educational process. The 
SPAT Team Project is one effort that has successfully involved students 
in identifying the causes of disciplinary action; the Project then as- 
sisted the students to develop remedial strategies to counteract the 
identified causes. This Project, conducted in a California school dis- 
trict', was based on the premise that in order to begin solving the wide- 
^ spread disciplinary problems in the schools, the students themselves 
must be actively involved in attempts to understand the sources of the 
problems and to design appropriate remedies. In addition to students, 
the project also involved school administrators, parents, and laboratory 
personnel. 

The project was conducted, over a three-year period in which data on dis- 
ciplinary actions was collected and analyzed. - School rules and proced- 
ures were reviewed and que'stionnaires were designed- for teachers, ad- 
ministrators, students and parents about the appropriateness of school 
rules. These activities led to several conclusions about the nature of 
discipline in the district. The analysis process revealed, for example, 
that approximately 10 percent of the teaching staff were responsible for 
90, percent of the referrals and that 5-10 percent of the students were 
involved in 90 percent of the disciplinary actions. Ninety percent of 
all referrals were from classes responsible for teaching the basics- 
math, reading, and science. Truancy and tardiness accounted for 70 per- 
cent of all disciplinary actions. Significantly, blacks received the 
highest percentage of disciplinary action— approximately twice the per- 
centage of black students represented in the school population. The 
findings also revealed a lack of consistency in the application of the 
rules and procedures. Finally, parents, administrators, teachers, and 
students, were about equally unfamiliar with or had poor knowledge of 
rules and procedures. | . 

The above findings led to a number of recommendations, one of which is 
the need to develop a code of conduct that would be utilized consis- 
tently in .each of the three high schools in the district. A minicourse 
to train students and refamiliarize teachers and administrators with the 
rules and procedures during the first week of school, a peer counseling 
program,^ and a cormiunity outreach effort to involve parents in tHi^edu- 
cationaT process are other suggestions resulting from the SPAT Team Pro- 
ject. 

the findings from the study will be discussed in terms of what a school 
staff can do to create an environment that allows students to partici- 
pate meaningfully in designing strategies that will assist in their 
positive educational development. 
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STRIDE/RACE DESEGREGATION ASSISTANCE CENTER 

Project STRIDE (Service, Training, and Research in Dtsegregated Educa- 
tion),, a Race Desegregation Assistance Center funded since 1974 under 
Title IV of the Civil Rights Act of 1964; continues into its sixth year 
'of providing technical assistance to desegregating school districts. 
Following the shift' in emphasis initiated by the change in the 1978-79 
'Regulations, STRIDE now places highest priority for service on districts 
that are in the process of developing a desegregation plan in response 
to a court order, and districts that are in the first three years of 
implementing a legally mandated plan. The service area is USOE's Region 
IX (California, Arizona, Hawaii, Guam, Samoa anc^ the Pacific Island ■ 
Area). Service is also provided to those school disf^icts that are ex- 
♦ periencing effects of resegregation. STRIDE'S staff regularly interact 
with students, school personnel, and communities in more than 100 school 
districts. These districts are small, medium, and large in size; both 
urban and rural . 

STRIDE, in providing assistance to districts, has a four-fold goal : 

1. to develop change-supportive working relationships with districts; 

2. to offer effective services in assistance areas authorized by USOE; 

3. to assist districts to become self-sufficient in planning, conduc- 
ting, and evaluating desegregation-related activities; and 4. to assist 
districts in establishing effective networks of communication and coop- 
eration regarding desegregation-related activities. 

stride's services are organized around four issue clusters: Equalizing 
Educational Opportunity Through School Administration, Developing Effec- 
tive Interaction Within the School Conmunity, Promoting Student Partici- 
pation and Equalizing Disciplinary Procedures, and Resource Identifica- 
tion and Utilization. STRIDE uses a team approach to the delivery of 
services, based on joint needs assessment and planning activities by 
STRIDE and district staff..«w Together, they develop a comprehensive ser- 
vice delivery plan that includes mutually acceptable objectives, acti- 
vities, milestones, and expected outcomes. Based on this-plan, appro- 
priate delivery modes are selected to provide service: area conferen- 
ces, local workshops, on-site assistance, and an Information Service 
Center. These activities are conducted by STRIDE staff as well as by a 
select* group of educational consultants. In order to ensure that all 
segments of the school community can participate effectively in the de- 
segregation process, STRIDE services are aimed not only at district and 
school administrators, but also at board members, teachers and other 
school staff, parents, community representatives, and students. 

STRIDE products include 14 videotapes on desegregation issues and a 
handbook called Technical Assistance: A Guide for Planning, Delivering, 
and Evaluating Services to School Districts. (U.S. Office of Education) 

PROFESSIONAL STAFF: Leonard C. Beckum, Henry Banks, Lewis Bundy, 
Bernita Burge, Allen Calvin,. Jess Carrillo, Sandra Crumpler, Stefan 
Dasho, .Gilbert Garciai Michael Hunt, Don Johnson, Marie Paul, Nilda 
Quinones', Wayne Rosenoff, Stan Schainker, Alvin Taylor, Amalia Villegas, 
Judith Wilton. 
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MY SOLUTIONS TO VIOLENCE IN YOUTH 
Lisa Brown 

Experienced- Based Career Education Program, Washo4 High School Student 



shoj 



First of all, I would like to say that I think the main causes of youth 
violence are prejudice, drugs, peer pressure, and in some^- cases parents - 
who are committing violent acts* 

Kids need more education in the area of drugs. Many teenagers and pre- 
teen< chink thit drugs won't hurt them at all. Others think they'll 
only be hurt ff they use drugs in excess. Too many kids think that 
marijuana and alcohol are completely harmless. This is why they need 
more education, ta know what can happen when they are fooling around 
> with drugs. 

In the area of prejudice, it's a little more complex than simple educa- 
tion, but education would help, if different ethnic groups knew more 
ahput each pther, there v/ould be less inter-racial violence. 

Parents need to be more aware of their own violence. When dad punches 
a hole- in the wall, beats his wife and kids, talks abput punching the 
guy next door, this is all violence. It rubs off on the children. Whe,n 
mom throws a spoon across the kitchen, and breaks a window, when she is 
always saying violent words, or even when she. is just slamming down the 
telephone receiver in anger, this all constitutes violence*. It is espe- 
cially hard on a child who may not understand why the parent does these 
things. 

Many kj^ds get tremendous pressure from their' friends to commit violent 
acts. They think it proves something. Vandalizing a school is about, 
the most heroic thing a kid can do in the eyes of his peers. Beating 
someone up and wrecking a xar probably ties for a close second. Kids 
need to be shown that vandalizing schools and wrecking cars and starting 
fights doesn't make them a bigger, better, or braver person.' It only 
makes society look down t)n them. 

Many kids also see violence by their teachers and/or violence by stu- 
dents go unpunished. This situation too should be correcte<i. 

To help stop drug abuse, kids need more education towards drugs. 

To help stop prejudice, education is also needed. But in addition to 
education, schools need to remove prejudiced teachers, counselors, and 
achninistrators. Maybe de-segregation of the students can't work. Per^ 
haps instead, they could hire black teachers in white schools, and white 
teachers in black schools. In some cities, where most schools are vir- 
tually all black or all white, it may help to de-emphasize athletic 
events and other competitive meetings between schools. ^ 

To help get kids to realize that they don't really have to do everything 
their friends do, I think more peer counseling is necessary. "Trend 
starting" types of people need to be helped to realize whoithey are.; 
Then they need to take the responsibility of not setting negative trends. 
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Parents, perhaps, only need counseling in order to realize just what, 
constitutes violence. Many parents may not realize that angrily slam- 
ming down a telephone is a Toud, sudden action, and is violence from a > 
young child's point of view* 



ERADICATING THE CAUSES OF RELIGIOUS STRIFE 
Harry P. Massoth 
Director, National Conference of Christians and Jews 
Northern Nevada Region 



Conflicts among and between belief systems (scientific, philosophical 
and religious), like those between the races, are becoming an increasing 
cause for concern throughout the United States and the world. Religious 
strife, however, is a type of conflict with which, for a variety of rea- 
sons, religious and educational institutions and the public media have 
been reluctant to deal. The avoidance of this issue has resulted in a 
widening schism between faith and reason, church and state, and religion 
and science. The breakdown of religious belief also appears to be lin- 
ked to the decline of morality and altruism and a variety of psychologi- 
cal and social disorders including the exploitation of people by psuedo- 
idealistic movements (eg. the People's Temple Movement, the Moonies, 
astrological groups, and certain evangelical movements). For educa- 
tional enterprises to remain aloof from the issue of ideological clari- 
fication will be to allow religious types of social conflicts to in- 
croaJ3 and contribute to the impairment* of the psychological health of 
our nation's youth. 

THE SOLUTION to the problem of religious strife can, in my estimation, 
be found by addressing the root causes: ignorance and fanaticism. By 
replacing these causal factors with an understanding of religious pheno- 
mena and an appreciation for mankind's ideological diversity, religious 
strife should be mitigated to a large extent. 

Rather than approaching the situation in the traditional educative man- 
ner (i.e. through offering courses on comparative religion, philosophy, 
world religions) 'l suggest using a process approach : to develop within 
the student the ability to apply the methods of science to religion 
(both secular and traditional types of religion). The objective of this 
kind of education would be to help students acquire fiducial competence , 
i.e. the ability to formulate ideals and evaluate different types of be- 
lief system^. 

Such an education prograim, which might be called "The Science of Reli- 
gion", should provide students with the following experiences: 

1. An investigat'ion of the scientific method and demonstrations as 
to how this method can be applied to religious phenomena. 

2. A series of explorations (encounters, dialogues, etc.) with a* 
variety of secular and nonsecular faiths. 

3. An overview of the world's great religious traditions with empha- 
sis on their role in cultural evolution. 
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4. A review of the ways belief systems have become pathological 
rather than health-generating. 

These experiences, especially if provided during the formative years,* 
should equip student? with the intellectual and emotional. tools allowing 
them to make rational judgements about any kind of belief system includ- 
ing their own evolving one. People who thus acquire fiducial competence 
will be able to deal with a great diversity of belief systems with 
tolerance and appreciation. Societies made up of such individuals 
should have few ideologically related conflicts and should have a strong 
moral order 



Reference: Zygon , Sept. 1979; "Reason in Religion" 



AFRO- ACADEMIC, CULTURAL TECHNOLOGICAL SCIENTIFIC OLYMPICS 

William N. Monr. 
Vice-President, Renc/Sparks Branch NAACP 



ACT-SO is a/ two year old special NAACP Program designed to discover, 
develop, and reward academic achievement among the nation's black high 
school stt/dents. ' ■ 

It is a/program rooted in the firm conviction that our young people can 
succeed in the classroom at the superior levels of achievement con- 
stantly displayed by blacks in the athletic arenas of this nation. Its 
goals ^re tu give recognition for scholastic and cultural achievements. 

The program provides for maximum community support, and students in 
grades eight (8) through twelve (12) are eligible to participate. Local 
NAACP Branches hold annual competitions in twenty (20) categories in the 
area of Arts and Humanities, and Science. An award ceremony is held be- 
fore live audiences with media coverage. 

/ 

In keeping with the original Olympic tradition, the winners are awarded 
gold, silver and bronze medals, along with checks up to $1,000 for first 
place winners. 

Eligibility Requirements 

All ACT- SO participants should be NAACP youth members, and must be: 

1. Enrolled in grades 8-12, 

2. A citizen of the U.S. - ^ 

3. An individual who has developed an expertise in one of the twenty 
(20) categories of competition. 

4. Students who have never performed as paid professionals for their 
services in their area of competition. 

All ACT- SO participants are required to submit a three-page, type-writ- 
ten double spaced statement about their accomplishments and awards, 
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including their goals in life, with their application. All ACT-SO par- 
ticipants are required to be sponsored by an individual or organization 
in the participating city. 

Categories of competftion 

r. Arts and Humanities 



Dance 

Dramatics *• 

Drawing 

Filmmaking 

Music: Composition 

II. Science 



Music: Instrumental 
Music: Vocal 
Oratory 

Original Essay 



Painting 

Photography 

Playwriting 

Poetry 

Sculpture 



Architecture 
Biology 



Chemi stry 
•Electronics 



Energy 
Mathematics 



EQUALITY 
A Given in Being American 
— Carlos D. Romo, Ph. D. 

Human Relations Officer, Community Services Agency of Washoe County 



Recognizing that America is a land whose constitutional foundations are 
based on man's equality irrespective of his/her race, color, creed, na- 
tional heritage, handicap and political or religious beliefs, let us for 
a moment reflect on our society's present state. Instead of the equal- 
ity which is guaranteed to us, we speak of equal rights, of parity, 
affirmative action, of discrimination, of racism, prejudice and sexism,' 
strife and stress, loss of ^values, lack of communications, breakdowns of 
all types and other terms which we hear daily. And wh^n -we speak of 
youth, especially minority youth, we generally assoc^late them with high 
unemployment, low-scholastic achievements, drugs, teenage pregnancies, 
juvenile 'delinquency, crime and other social mal^^fse, supposedly atypi- 
cal to a rich and civilized society. Whil# aU 'of us are touched by 
these troubling thoughts, few would argue that we cannot correct them, 
though it may take years and years plus unlimited resources. 

Equality, we ask ourselves?' When we think of juvenile delinquency, we 
find that so many of our youth are disproportionately minorities who 
populate detention homes; our jails and who, along with non-minority, 
youth, cost us billions of dollars. You can agree that this problem of 
juvenile delinquency affects all of society, however, its greatest im- 
pact is on low-income, poor and culturally different youth. Putting it 
another way, our nation's poor. suffer tremendously from unemployment, 
inflation, economic and social impact. As a society we must now go back 
to that original premise of equality and try to redefine it. 

Again, recognizing that we are an individual , -proud and diverse nation 
of people perhaps what y/e have failed most .to emphasize is brotherhood, 
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true human understanding and relations. As a nation of immigrants, we 
must realize that in^ur diversity lies our strength,, but only in so far 
as we can, as a socieh^ live under the true meaning and display of 
equality and apply it irk a just fashion. 

To do this, we must continue to actively promote, throughout all levels 
of our society, youth included, effective programs which emphasize cross 
cultural counseling and tolerance, cultural integrity, communications 
and" responsiveness, awareness and sensitivity towards ethnic minorities 
and culturally different Americans who, like you and me, are a fundamen- 
tal part of this n^»tix)n. Additionally, our government, our families 
and our schools must prpvide our culturally pluralistic society with 
programs that will assiiVe equality of existence and not inequality of 
life. Through teacher'' education, open student participation, effective 
parent and community cooperation, through a just and moral management 
of human resources, as well as an expanded understanding of our funda- 
mental human and civil rights, Americans will become one, a peoplehood 
sharing in the partnership of life irrespective* of color, race, creed, 
political beliefs, handicaps and sexual prisferences. 
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SESSION IV: WHAT WORKS IN DRUG AND ALCOHOL ABUSE 
INTERACTION OF FOODS AND AGGRESSION 
Facilitator: Owen Peck, M.D. 
• Professor of Medicine; Associate Dean of Student Affairs 
School of Medical Sciences, University of Nevada-Reno 

■ I ■ ' 

-Jan Carmichael, Clinical Pharmacist, School of Modical Sciences, UNR 
-John Chappel, M.D. , Professor of Psychiatry, School, of Medical Sciences 
UNR 

-Albert' Phoenix, Director, Alcohol arid Drug Abuse, Pyramid Lake Reser- 
vation, Paiute .Tribe, Nixon , Nevada ■ , 

-Marsha Read, Ph. D., Nutritionist, School of Home Economics, UNR 

-Tom Scully, M.D., Associate Dean, Professor of Pediatrics, School of 
Medical Sciences, UNR 

-William Wollitz, Doctor of Public Health, Northern Area Substance Abuse 
Council , Nevada 

-YOUTH: Bob Wood, Experienced-Based Career Education, Student, Washoe 
High School ^ 

Preventive measures in early infancy and childhood consisting of bonding 
and parenting are essential to curtailing violence in youth. Once a 
problem of drug abuse and/or alcoholism develops in an adolescent there 
should be a sequence of care. Most of these adolescent problems can be 
solved at the level of a student- family- teacher interaction. If the 
problem cannot be resolved, then alternatives of care must be offered to 
meet the individual needs of an adolescent; ^The Multiple Modalities 
Care- Concept goal is to bring the young back into their community as a 
functioning and productive citizen relating to his or her peers. 

There is an enormous gap between concerned parents , teachers, etc., and 
health professionals that must be bridged. Over 10% of adolescents with 
a drug abuse or alcohbl problem will need professional help. Once pro- 
fessional care is initiated, central. nervous system depressants and an- 
ti-anxiety agents ought net to be prescribed routinely for adolescents 
in an outpatient setting, except for specific illnesses. Generally, 
treatment for adolescents, once they are under medical therapy, is psy- 
chotherapy. Giving drugs to youths for drug abuse and alcoholism will 
only condition them to becoming chronic drug users .. 

The discussion on food and aggression. concluded that more research into 
the problems of how foods affect behavior was needed. With the "new 
bfology," the relationship between foods and behavior will be elucida- 
ted in the next decade. It was stressed that hypoglycemia is a sympton 
and not a disease — it does occur, but hypoglycemia has been overrated 
as a cause of aggression and illness. There are marked individual vari- 
ations of reaction to foods; allergies and sensitivities leading to per- 
sonality disorders. 

A recent report from the U.S. Government regarding food additives has 
not related them to any medical conditions. Megavitamin treatment 
(greater than lOx the normal recomrnended amount) has bf.n disappointing 
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as a universal curative. 

The complexity and variation of problems In the area of drug and alcohol 
abuse must be recognized, and It was the conclusion of participants that 
no one treatment can be applied to all cases; nothing works for everyone 
but there Is" someone who can benefit from every method. 
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WORKSHOP ON: FOOD AND AGGRESSION 1 
Jan Carmichael V 
Clinical Pharmacist, School of Medicine, University of NevaM-Reno 

There ar^i^ny aspects of food and aggression. Three areas will bK.^>^ 
briefly covered: 

1. megavitarftin (orthomolecular) .therapy 

2. caffeine'-- 

3. hyperki nests and food additives 

1. The. notion that mega vitamins (at least ten times the recomnended 
dietary allowance) prevent/cure disorders ranging from schizophrenia to* 
cancer is popular in the lay literature. Orthomolecular medicine,, as it 
has been named, is the concept of the right molecule in the right con- 
centration. Those that promote the theory say that .1-1% of people qua- 
lify or may need additional amounts of chemical (vitamins') to produce 
"normalcy." Although theories have been postulated, evidence at this 
time is lacking to confirm these theories; 

2. Millions' of* pounds of caffeine are consumed yearly in the United 
States. Caffeine is considered relatively safe in doses of less than 
200 mg. The averagg cup of coffee contains approximately 85 mg^ fif caf- 
feine While cola drinks contain 32-65 mg. per 12 ounces. Smajl doses 
(50-200 mg.) are usually associated with beneficial .motor and mental ef- 
fects. However, high doses of caffeine (up to lOOO'mg./day) can- produce 
pharmacologic actions that cause symptoms essentially indistinguishable 
from those of anxiety neurosis. Children or adolescents, who otherwise 
appear healthy but complain of such symptoms as tachycardia or insomnia, 
may be drinking excessive amount cf cola beverages. 

3. In 1973, Dr. Ben;FeingoTd raised the issue of food additives as a 
cause of hyperactivity and learning disability. Since that'-time,' the 
National Advisory Committee on Hyperkinesis and Food Additives has pub- 
lished two reports. The latest report published in October, 1980, after 
study on 190 children indicated the negative finding on these children 
was in sharp contrast with the 32-60% success reported by Feingold. 
They further concluded the link between food additives and hyperkinetic 
behavior was "at best, uncertain." 



WHAT WORKS IN DRUG AND ALCOHOL ABUSE 

John N.- Chappel, M.D. ^ 
Professo of Psychiatry, School of Medicine, University of- Nevada-Reno 



I. Int^ojduction 

1. Nature of the problem. 
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2* Violence and 

a. cfentral nervous system depressants including alcohol 
' b. central nervous stimulants 
c. narcotics 

d* hallucinogens, including marijuana and PCP 
' e. inhalants. - 

11. Diagnosis: Getting Their Attention. 

"1. History 
2* Laboratory 

a. diagnostic 

b. in treatment programs 

III. Treatment Options* 

L RerNdential 
a hospital 

b. therapeutic communities 

c. halfway houses ^ 
2* Daycare 

3* Out-patient 

a. psychofherapies - individuals 

- group 

I _ - family 

b. .chemo therapies 

c. activity therapies including recreation and exercise 
<i. living skills training including interpersonal rela- 
tionships, .stress management, budgeting, shopping, etc. 

e. vocational counseling 

f. nutrition 

g. other therapies i.e., behavior therapy, transcendental 
meditation, transactional analysis, hypnosis. 



SUBSTANCE ABUSE PROGRAM FOR PYRAMID LAKE PAIUTE TRIBE 

Albert Phoenix 

Director, Alcohol and Drug Abuse, Pyramid Lake Reservation Paiute Tribe 

Nixon, Nevada - . 



The Tribal Council* s approach to the Substance Abuse Program on the Re- 
servation and their priorities are to reach the majority of the Tribal 
population, especially our youth on the reservation, the prime targeted 
area* . Our program has reached the majority of our Tribal youth popula- 
tion, including adults. The number one program. approach to tribal needs 
is to educate tribal .members to the total consequences of Alcohol and 
Drug Abuse. In addition, counseling is from a cultural perspective. 

In assessing our Tribal activities on the reservation, there are strong 
needs- for r<2creation programs to prevent delinquency among our youth to- 
day. When the community does not respond or provide a program, unfor- 
tunately many youth will turn to or be involved in negative activities 
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sucji as alcohol, and drug related problems which society faces today. 



In responding to, youth needs, our program has initiated some recreation- 
a'l programs on Che reservation. Our program positively attempts to re- 
medy most of the reasons or causes for substance abuse. Our youth in 
Tribal Communities are urged not tQ use any Substance Abuse by providing 
educational awareness and total consequences in Substance Abuse. Cul- 
turally creative recreation activities are oriented toward self pride, 
self identity, self expression, personal growth and productive living. 
Finally, remember that our youth of today are also our leaders of tomor- 
row and the future. 



FOOD AND AGGRESSION 
\ Marsha Read, Ph. D. 

x^Nutritionist, School of Home Economics, University of Nevada-Reno 

The \ntake of food can, in some ci'^cumstances, affect the way in which a 
persoh^ reacts, interacts and feels; i.e., in some situations aiet may 
play a role in behavior. Howevef , there is currently a tendency to 
overgene\al ize that can be misleading to the general public. The re- 
sponse to .diet iV+yfghly individualized and variable. Some of the situ- 
ations in which food or diet may affect behav'.or are: hunger, hypogly- 
cemia, food vallergies and neuro-transmitters.- 

I Of the above Yisted situations, hunger, hypoglycemia and food allergies 
j may affect behavior, because they can create a series of symptoms that 
!' are generally unpleasant and/or irritating to the individual. For exam- 
. pie, hunger has Been defined as a generally unpleasant sensation of ten- 
. sion in the area of the stomach. Children who 5fvip breakfast and exper- 
I ience hunger are generally Irore irritable and exliibit lower attention 
I spans. 

I Hypoglycemia (or low blood sugar) can create feelings of weakness, symp- 
f toms of sweating, trembling, headaches and "bizarre behavior." The 
j problem here is that most people are not hypoglycemic - they can consume 
I sugar and the body will respond in ways that prevent the blood sugar 
i level from dropping below the normal range. 
1 * 

: FtDod allergies are thought to occur in about 10% of the general popula- 
Ktion. The allergic response to soine food or foods is quite varied. It 
! may range from headache and fatigue to bronchial congestion, hives and 
I anaphylactic shock. When a person is experiencing an allergy attack, 
I irritability is not uncommon as a general symptom. 

; Lastly, a new frontier in the area of nutrition is the affect that diet 

may have on the level of neurotransmitter substances >ti the body and 
j central nervous system. The best researched area to date, is that a 
1 high carbohydrate meal can lead to increased levels of serotonin. Among 
! the effects of increased levels of serotonin can be induction of sleep. 
,'It is also associated with pain sensitivity and avoidance learning. 
More research is needed in this area. 
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Diet and behavior are interrelated* to some extent, but we must remember 
that the degree of response is going to be affected by such things as 
individual tolerance, past experiences, and other environmental condi- 
tions. With this in mind, we can make some observations, but we are not 
yet ready to make blanket diet recommendations intended to modify beha- 
vior. 



Tom Scully, M.D. 

Associate Dean; Professor of Pediatrics, School of Medical Sciences 

University of Nevada-Reno 



(The following suomary Is paraphrased and based on the tape of the 
presentation. ) 

How many of yoii have read the Surgeon General's Report on Health, Emo- 
tion and Disease Prevention called "Healthy People"? It was just pub- 
lished, DHEW Publication #79 55071. As citizens, you would really do 
well to read about your own health. Americans ages fifteen to twenty 
four now have a higher death rate than twenty years ago. In 1960, the 
adolescent and young adult mortality rate was one. hundred-six' deaths to 
one hundred thousand. By 1970, the rate was one hundred-twenty eight to 
one hundred thousand. This represents forty eig!it thousand deaths in 
1977 for the age group fifteen to twenty four. What was the principal 
threat to health in these children? It was violent death accidents, 
mostly automobile, at least half of them were involved in alcohol." Ac- 
cidents, homicides and suicides account for three- fourths of all deaths 
in the age group fifteen to twenty four. Currently, the average con- 
sumption of alcohol for all persons older than fourteen is thirty per- 
cent hi^r now than it was fifteen years ago. Youthful drinkers, aged 
fourteen to seventeen, as defined by being intoxicated at least once a 
month ;^ are estimated to represent about three million children, between 
, twenty and twenty five^iercent df that age groups. We are all aware 



From the standpoint of pediatrics, it is not uncommon, both in this 
problem as well as child abuse, that we are about one generation too 
late.. I have nothing to say for those who are drinking and using alco- 
hol, at the age of fifteen to twenty. Our concern should be for chose 
yet- to get pregnant. It is clear that child abuse is a family affair. 
It is clear that it repeats in generations, and tho^e who were abused as 
children tend to abuse their own in subsequent generations. There is 
similar data that the same occurs with the misuse of alcohol, not so 
much in drugs. If we are going to, as a society, over the long haul 
have any significant impact on various kinds of acting-out behavior in 
adolescents, we have to become attuned to the problems that begin when 
thp mother becomes pregnant, her relationships and attitudes toward that 
infant, the very early bonding or lack thereof that takes place with 
the first two vieks of life, and the early parenting kinds of skills 
that leaJ to the infant developing within the first three years of life, 
a sense of trust, a* sense of security, a sense of self-awareness and 



that alcohol is a real problem. 
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self-image, which later, in the pre-teens and teen 'years, manifests it- 
self by a sense of responsibility, a sense of self-respect, an attitude 
that they will take a positive and intelligent approach to the manner in 
which they take anything into their bodies. They become responsible for 
themselves, rather than blaming- others for their irresponsibility. 
Clearly, my brief message is for those of you who can, or find yourself, 
either as citizens, or in your professional role, involved in what I 
think is most important, the early awareness of the young woman of the 
importance of her pregnancy^, of the very early awareness of the impor- 
tance with which the infant' borne of that pregnancy is mothered, and the 
way in which they are treated very early on, may, in the next generation, 
reduce somewhat, the kinds of activities that we are, all aware of, that 
leads to misuse of a number of substances, not the least of all is alco- 
hol. 



* William Wollitz, Doctor of Public Health 

Northern 'Area Substance Abuse Council, Nevada 

(The following sunmary is paraphrased and based on the tape of the 
presentation.) 

I have been fortunate, in the last twenty years, to be able to have 
worked with a number of people who have devised a number of strategies, 
who are working witti kids. I vDuld like to share some observations. 

I have a belief that r.ut all kids will respond to the same type of 
treatment. I feel more comfortable with programs that realize that they 
may not have all the answers, and perhaps, can provide alternative types 
of counseling and treatment to those seeking help for those kids. It is 
generally accepted by youth program administrators, that counseling, 
which takes into account youth in relationship to his world, his peers, 
his family,, his schools, is perhaps more' effective than that which at- 
tempts to focus on the particular problem, like drugs and alcohol. 
Etickson, suggests that from ages twelve to eighteen, the crucial task is 
for the young person to integrate his earlier childhood experiences of 
identification in the way that makes sense and provides a continuity to- 
ward the oast. In addition, the adolescent forming an adult value sys- 
'-em faces identity crisis in this period due to the fast changing socie- 
ty and the myriad of opportunities. 

A competent youth program should include a nuir.ber of types of activities 
which would include family counseling. Family counseling is an area in 
which substance abuse counselors are woefully ill-trained. Very little 
emphasis is placed on family counseling. Parent groups, involvement of 
parents without the kids, peer groups, process groups, individual educa- 
tional groups, activity therapy which would include recreation skills, 
recreational therapy, occupational therapy for the future, one to one 
counseling, the psychological and medical back-tip are activities that a 
youth program should include. There is a limit to what each program can 
afford to have on its staff, but I think it's terribly important for any 
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competent program to utilize what's available in the" community. 



' It is the shared experience of several' youth program directors, that 
groups which focus'on the alleged problem, i.e. drugs, alcohol, may be 
less effective than sessions dealing with other significant factors in 
,the kid's life. There are those who suggest it is not the moqe of coun- 
seling you use which, is, important, but rather the ability of the coun- 
selor to make, an impact on that kid, to relate to the kids that makes 
some significance. Those persons who are perceived as non-judgemental, 
or who are not perceived) as preaching to a particular- youngster, may be 
seen by that youngster as ^omebody whom he or-^she can trust. The abil- 
ity to gain a solid relationship appears very important. Finally, 1 
heard it doesn't make a bit of difference what you do, it's the charis- 
ima of the particular counselor or program -administrator that counts. 
I'd rather believe that the ability of the counselor to gain a relation- 
ship with youth is very important. ^( 

Finally, in summary, I believe our chances of helping kids who ngy have 
myriad problems 'between .drugs and alcohol, can best be helped by pro- 
viding him or her with 9 number of alternatives. Those of us in the 
field may need additional training, particularly in the area of family 
dynamics, where we can understand the kids in relationship to his or her 
total environment. 



' ,SOME SOLUTIONS TO YOUTH DRUG PROBLEMS >^^" 
Bob Wood y 
Experienced-Based Career Education Program, Student, Washde High School 



Drugs and a>lcohol are so easy to get, because they're all over. If 
you're not^twenty one, you can't buy alcohol, but you can find someone 
to buy it for you. bnjgs are easy to get at any school, because the 
money is good for dealers. Most people feel that alcohoV is not as bad 
as pot because it's legal. Most kids start drugs at atout the age of 
twelve, thirteen, or fourteen. 

I think we could help the problem of drugs and alcohol by having aware- 
ness programs for kids vA\o are not on drugs yet. We need to teach them 
not only the physical effects, but the mental disorders, too. They nepd 
to learn about the problems that drugs can cause in the family. Maybe 
adults shouldn't teach these kids, but older teens who know , because 
young kids think that their parents don'^know anything, or don't know 
what they're talking about. Also younger kids: can relate to older teens 
better. Most kids get turned on to drugs by someone who's older and 
whom they respect. Some kids think that because they are getting bad 
grades or their parents are up^t with them, that they need an escape. 
Drugs are not an escape to the problems, but prolong the problems. Or 
sonetimes make the problems worse. 

If kids would get involved in things;|>-.l ike sports and mu^ic, they would 
have more interest in life and wouldn't need drugs.. If the family could 
get involved in taking trips and doing things together , that might help. 
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SOCIAL INTEGRATION STRATEGIES TO DECREASE VIOLENCE 



SESSION I: DEVELOPING EFFECTIVE LEADERSHIP OF EDUCATORS 
DEVELOPING SUPPORT SERVICES FOR EDUCATORS 
Facilitator: Ednund Cain, Ed. D. 
Dean, College of Education, University of Nevada-Reno 



Caroline Gillin, Ed. D. , Regional Commissioner for Educational Programs 

Region IX, United States Department of Education . 
Gary Gottfredson, Ph. D. , Center for Social Organization of Schools, 
. The Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Maryland 
•Lawrence Harrington, Ph. D. , Program Manager, School Attendance and 
• School Environment Unit, California State Department of Education 
•Ted" Sanders, Superintendent of Public Instruction, State of Nevada 
•YOUTH: Chris Mitchell, President of Experienced-Based Career Educa- 
tion,- Student, Washoe High School 
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EFFECTIVE LEADERSHIP AND SUPPORT SYSTEMS FOR EDUCATORS ' 
Edmund Ca1n, Ed* D. 
^ Dean, College of Education, University of Nevada-Reno 



AS we continue our Symposium on ways and means to decrease youth vio- 
lence, one of the .areas which we should be examined is the need for more 
effective leadership of educators to address this problem. Closely as- 
sociated with effective leadership is the quality and quantity of sup- 
port systems needed by educators in their job. 

When we talic about effective educational leaders, we heed to ask the 
question, "What makes up a really. effective educatioaal leader?" * We 
fhave to be concerned about the quality of people who are selected for 
/these most important educational roles. What is their training and ex- 
perience background? I believe we need to examine the in-service train- 
ing, of educational leaders so that they may address problems such as 
youth violence in a positive and creative way. 

We also need to evaluate the personnel structure of our educational sys- 
tems. Usually we think of the school principal as one of the key educa- 
tional leaders in our American system — andlindeed that person is. The 
principal sets the tone for how a school in a given comunity and the 
school distript-^ctions. School principals must become more aggres- 
sive and cre^iveriv building good and strong cases for the educational 
resource n^ds of their' school. They shdLild'npt be just reactive, but 
should be on the frontline to provide thfe basis for change in policies, 
budget allocations, >aiKi deciai-efMnqkihg, j 

For example; I ha/e not talked to one principal who has not been concer- 
ned about the continual increase in class size. Increased class size 
seems to be part dsf today* j{ answer to shrinking school budgets. The,se 
leaders certainly khoyjMt there is excellent new research on class • 
size which points to many of the concerns and problems that teachers 
have today. The fact — I repeat — th'te fact that classes of 20 or less 
with teachers who know how to^work effectively with smaller groups, make 
a tremendous difference in the intellectual, social and all-around devel 
opment of the students. For years, research on class size indicated 
that it didn't make any difference whetheV you had 25 cr 50 youngsters 
in an instructional group. This is partially true, but misleading; 
What recently has been uncovered is that much of our research in this 
area has been on classes of 25 or more and not on the g oups of lescar 
size. Recent research indicates that we have a different ballgame when 
we're talking about groups of 20 or less. 

How does this really relate to youth violence? It's not a very long w^y 
to travel'to know that youth who have no individualized attention from 
their teachers, and the other adults with whom they work -in the educa- 
tional system, are the ones that are most likely to move out into a neg- 
ative behavior pattern. 

As we consider more and better resources for educators, we're not just 
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concerned about physical plants. W^Ve concerned about people resources 
that help youngsters from one parent families or, in some cases, no 
parent families. What educational resources do we have or need for 
those young people today who live in negative kinds of home and city 
situations in which they must survive? It is evident that a school, 
which our young must attend, is the one institution that we must turn to 
for a great deal of the coordinating effort to mold positive behavior in 
our youth. 



DEVELOPING EFFECTIVE LEADERSHIP IN THE SCHOOLS 

Caroline Gill in, Ed, D. 
Regional Commissioner for Education Programs 
Region IX, United States Department of Education 

During the last several days we have listened to many educators and 
other leaders discuss violence in the schools and make recommendations 
about what we might do to eliminate violence and have a more effective 
educational system. In listening to all these discussions I think there 
are three things to which we all can readily agree. ^ 

First, there is a, definite need for staff development and resources to 
help educators address the problem of youth violence. Secondly, there 
is currently a -definite lack of sufficient training and resources to 
meet these needs and, third, there is no one answer to youth violence. 
The problems and the resources required to address these problems are as 
varied and individual as the 16,000 school districts in the country. 

In recent years, public attention has focused increasingly on crime and 
violence in the schools. The Safe School Study conducted by the Nation- 
al Institute of Education and submitted to Congress three years ago in- 
dicated that the risk of violence to a teenager is greatest in school, 
given the amount of time spent there; that the risks of personal vio- 
lence, personal theft and disruptive or damaging acts in schools are 
highest during regular school hours; and typically ^^hooTs risk of 
experiencing some vandalism in "a month is greater than one in four. 

Teachers, administrators, counselors '"^nd other staff are trained to edu- 
cate students. Never before have they faced so many sign'ficant non- 
educational problems. Yet the climate of the classroom and the climate 
c'' schoolyard do not allow, much less encourage, learning; their work 
becomes'^difficul t if not impossible. The obvious conclusion is that 
educators must be provided with the skills needed to address these prob- 
lems in order to accomplish their greater educational purpose. They may 
not like^or want this responsibility, but do they really have a choice? 
So where do they gain the skills to address the problems of disruotion 
and violence in their schools? in our schools? 

While the public and the education community have recognized the diffi- 
culties, not much progress seems to be occurring in providing educators 
witi the training and resource*^ naeded to deal with these problems. 
There are some small, but hopefully positive, federal efforts to assist. 
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In one case the Department of Educatioh',s Office of Alcohol and Drug 
Abuse Education, headed by Dr. rielen-NoWlis, supports five centers 
throughout the country that train teams from schools to analyze and ad- 
dress their particular problems. (This program was transferred from the 
Department of Justice to the former Office of Education.) ^ 

This school team approach rests on five assumptions: (1) there is no 
one solution which can be packaged and distributed for use everywhere; 
(2) solutions to local problems can be developed best by the people most 
concerned with them; (3) local people can be given the skills necessary 
for them to implement their own solutions to local problems; (4) a team 
can be more effective than individuals working alone; (5) effective pro- 
grams require change, and lasting change can only come when all groups 
concerned with a problem are involved in the change effort. 

The first phase of a four year evaluation of this program has been com- 
pleted by Social Action Research Center in San, Rafael , California. The 
results are encouraging. The problem, of course, is that this program 
can reach only a limited number of schools each year. The hope right 
now is that there might be a ripple effect. Once changed, a team might 
help other schools in their area. Besides these two projects, funded by 
the Department of Education, the Department of Justipe has also been . 
funding alternative approaches through its Office of Juvenile Delinquen- 
cy Prevention and some efforts are being made by private organizations. 

A major conclusion of the study in San Rafael pointed out that strong 
and effective school .governance, especially by the principal, can help 
greatly in reducing school crime and misbehavior. As in studies of 
other current educational problems, the leadership role of the princi- 
pal seems to be a critical factor. It is long past time that the 
necessary leadership Jind management skills be a stronger part of the 
curricula at,. colleges that prepare our school administrators. 

Pre-service teacher training must also include intensive training in 
classroom manageme,nt. The education cornnunity needs to make this de- 
mand clear Jo our training institutions. 

Perhaps teacher cent&rs throughout the country could become more of a • 
resource for training and the sharing of problems and potential solu- 
tions. Here, too, it would seem to me that we must use the team ap^ 
proach' in the preparation of teachers and administrators. It is not 
enough that universities and colleges do this alone. Schools and com- 
mun-ities, as well as local industries, together must define needed 
skills and assist in developing support and training tech"hiques that^ are 
needed by the teachers and administrators. 

This brings us back to the earlier point that the kind and extent of 
these problems are as varied as the school and the people in them. No 
one solution works fofSeveryone. There are just too many variables. 
This gives us all thfe more reason that solutions must be developed at 
the local level. Local educators must be given the skills to both iden- 
tify and analyze critical factors leading to the negative climate in 
their schools and develop programs to change those factors. There is nO 
simp;e solution. All the people, must come together, and work together, 
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to provide the support that the schools need in order that our young 
people can succeed and that our teachers can feel confident and secure 
in their work. , 



' CALIFORNIA'S ^SCHOOL IMPROVEMENT PROGRAM 
Larry Harrington, Ph. D. 
Program Manager, School Attendance and Environmental Security 
Consolidated Programs Division, California State Department of Education 



It is a pleasure for me to have this opportunity to talk to you about 
California's School Improvement Program. Those of you who are from 
California, I am sure, recognize the School Improvement Program as being 
the result of a long, hard, and dedicated effort by Superintendent 

Wilson Riles and his administration. The program has been in operation 

now for several years 'at the elementary level and has made good start at 
the secondary level. Because of its results, it is now sometimes refer- 
red to as the School Improvement Opportunity. ^ 

In my opinion,* school improvement is a straight forward, common sense 
process and approach to planning and programming for education. What is 
intended is nothing les6 than a thorough and ongoing analysis and im- 
provement of the entire school program, all curricular and related parts 
of the school ^ogram for every student. 

The focus of school imp-rovement is on individual students. School im- 
provement challenges the school community to be clear on what knowledge, 
skills and values it intends for students to acquire. It challenges 
teachers and administrators alike 'to work in partnership with parents and 
students in judging whether the school programs allows each student to 
move steadily toward the intended outcomes, and to transform the program 
as necessary so it can accommodate differences in individual student 
needs, strength, interests or learning styles. 

In the school improvement process, each area of the srchool program is 
examined in detail to judge how well accommodates student differen- 
ces. Changes are planned where improvement is needed. Elements of the 
existing program that are working well are reta"^ned. As changes are put 
into place, a frequent review is important to determine how well the 
modified program is^working, so that adjustments can be made accordingly. 
Throughout, attention must return repeatedly to what student growth is 
occurring toward the intended knowledge, skills and values. 

School improvement funds are different from traditional categorical 
funds ava. Table to schools in that they are expressly for improvement of 
all areas of the basic or regular school programs Art, History, Auto 
Mechanics, Mathematics, Literature, etc. School improvement is catalyst 
for the school community to work with the heart of the school program, 
to increase the program's capacity for being responsive to the indivi- 
dual student's situation* This requires careful attention to supplemen- 
tal funding such as Title I and the Mentally Gifted Minor Program to in- 
sure that the supplemental activdties are coordinated with the 
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re-enforcing to the regular programs. Programs such as these should be 
fully integrated into the total program rather than become appendages,. 



School improvement is also an opportunity for a school to consider whatV 
may be missing or neglected in its program. Almost any school has paid 
more attention to some areas than others. Statewide, in California, 
there are three priority areas that have been neglected or given inade- 
quate attention in many schools. Each school improvement school is 
asked to examine, to'the extent it can appropriately, how effective it • 
has been in. these areas. These priorities are then to be addressed 'in 
the context of, not in lieu of, the central purposes of school improve- 
ment , / 

FirsrTproficiency in basic skills is now of specific legislative con- 
cern for all schools. Each school is to .insure that every student be- 
comes proficient in at least the basic skills of reading, writing and 
computation. Further, with school improvement the program should be 
academically vigorous enough to make sure that no student is stopped 
short 3lowed down in his or her academic growth with full opportunity, 
if desired, for high quality university preparation. School improvement 
challenges the school to know enough about each student to have the stu- 
dent's own program constantly tuned to his or her present status in the , 
school. 

Another statewide priority for the program is occupational preparation. 
In all too many cases, occupational skills instruction and specific job 
training have been relegated to a single department of the school. 
School improvement challenges the school to find ways to integrate oc- 
cupational preparation classes compliments and re-enforces the agreed 
upon knowledge, skills and value objectives, 

A third priority for California's secondary schools is to increase the 
preparedness of students from traditionally underrepresented minority 
groups for college and university entrances. School improvement is ded- 
icated to insuring fhat eve^ry student receives support towards his or 
her maximum possible achievement. The question of what particular kind 
of motivation and support can be provided for the underrepresented min- 
ority group students is a challenge and an opportunity for many schools, 
especially those senior high schools with large minority populations. 



Schools involved in the school improveiiie'nt effort must deal with the 
whole program — for all students. The process is serious, hard work 
and is not accomplished in just a few months, A full year planning is 
provided and experience has shown that this was barely enough for two 
groups of S3condary schools to begin school improvement. In the first 
year, a school should probably concentrate on no^more than three of four 
program areas. These need not._.be chosen along departmental lines; in 
fact, experience has shown that better integration and articulation of 
programs for students are achieved when planning is multi-disciplinary. 
At the secondary level, five years are allowed for encompassing the to- 
tal program. As experience is gained in the improvement process, 
broader efforts can be undertaken effectively for the second and third 
year. 




/ 
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In getting started/ the school site council members of the school are 
advised to review the original legislation and other pertinent documents 
for background. Also, valuable insights can be gained from visitations 
or discussions with current school improvement participants. Not all 
participating schools are prepared to host visitations, but virtually ^ 
every involved person is pleased to share some experiences. In begin- 
ning the school improvement effort every school shoul\d note that there 
is no proper "model," certainly no definitive experience. 

School improvement offers great latitude to the school planner in deci-. 
ding how to increase proper quality. It is not a project separate from 
the day-to-day operation 'of the school. It is not intended to provide a 
series of "mini-grants" around the school. Nor is it for improving phy- 
sical facilities; that continues to be the full responsibility of the 
school district. 

School improvement is essentially a local undertaking. Each district 
governing board has a master plan which includes policies to guide Che 
development of their schools' efforts. These policies cove>^ the full 
range of the process from the establishment of school site councils to 
Jhe criteria for local approval of school program plans. The master 
plan also includes the district strategies for assisting the schools 
with their individual efforts. 

Each participating school is responsible for developing its own objec- 
tives for students, its own strategies and techniques for program im- 
provement. The central requirement of school improvement is to re-de- 
sign and transform the , program as necessary for it to be responsive to 
the individual student, to allow the student to have a challenging, pro- 
ductive and satisfying school experience. 



Ted Sanders 
Superintendent of Public Instruction- 
Nevada State Department of Education 



(The following summary is pa-raphrased and based on the tape o^' the 
presentation. ) 

There's a great deal in the literature devoted toward the whole topic of 
leadership. In today's organizations, the major attribute that distin- 
guishes successful organizations from unsuccessful ones is that of dyna- 
mic leadership. At a recent meeting, Sam Halperin stated that leader- 
ship is really Ti=*nagership. A good classic definition for management is 
nothing more than getting things done through people. Leadership is the 
ability to take your view of reality and convince others that indeed it 
is reality, which might be defined as charisma. 

Some work in the 70' s by Hersey and Blanchard, relative to their identi- 
fication of the need for human relations skills to complement the tech- 
nical and conceptual skills necessary to achieve effective leadership, 
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found that the technical skills are the ability to use knowledge? meth- 
odology., technique, and materials required for a specific task. These 
technical skills are typically acquired through training, experience oY 
education. Human skills are those abilities or judgements that are ne- 
cessary to work with/through people. Conceptual skills are the ability 
to understand the complexity of the organization and to recognize or 
entertain where one's own job fits within that organization. Leader- 
ship is something that requires a perception of needs, a structuring or 
an ability to structure the task that must be performed, and then a 
recognition, of the relationships between the players to get the job 
done. 

The greatest leadership challenge in society will be to manage organi-/ 
zations whose boundaries have.-=.becpme permeable in such a way that yoy/ 
can deal with the organization and still get the job done obtaining /the 
objectives of that organization. There was a day when the education en- 
terprise had an Integrity to its own boundaries. That no longer/xists. 
The public and the employees have learned how to mobilize forces' to ac- 
complish their specific interests. It is time that we invited/them in 
and allowed them to participate in the education enterprise, /hereby 
achieving a much more balanced organization. / 

/ 

Support systems are probably the most important -things wp^need to deal 
with as a group-. We are going to have to provide for meaningful profes- 
sional deveflopment directly related to the expectation^ and the condi- 
tions that^are evident in the work environment. We have, in the State 
of Nevada, a principal ship improvement project in conjunction with the 
Far West Laboratory. Dr. John Hemphill, Director of the Far West Lab., 
and I share the recognition, or belief, that principals can, and should 
make the difference in public schools. All current research points to 
the fact that principals can make the difference. We see principals as 
the key to changing the schools. Therefore, in conjunction with the Far 
West Laboratory, we have developed a training package anchored in two 
basic things. Our belief is that there is a repertoire of skills that a 
principal ought to have as he/she functions in the school environment 
for problem-solving. The second thing is that problem-solving skills 
are important in the principalship. We had principals, supervisors, and 
superintendents clamoring to get into the training program. 

We have to provide the means for those in the school environment to cope- 
with stress. "We have to develop better assessment of techniques to be 
used at the entry level into the profession and to determine who we are 
going to promote irtto other promotions of management and leadership of 
students. 

We are goinc; to haV6 to i^ork to clarify our goals of education. My con- 
cern is about people in the principa'-^hship role. We need better meanL of 
collecting data and feeding it back into the system. 'I am talking abcjt 
action research where information is collected,, analyzed ^jnd put back 
into the system in such a that decisions, o'a.y by day, can bo based 
on the information. Curreiiti^y, there Is a ve'^y impressive body of re- 
search: Yet the research is haVing very little effect, because it is not 
available to those people who are making decisions. We need to develop 
some means to get that infomation into the hands of those decision- 
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makers in the schools so they may use it. 

We are going to have to improve or to develop rewards. We need a better 
means of evaluating apd feeding back on indiviciuaTs work performance.. 
It has been .my experience that mos,t people don*t want to fail.. They 
want to succeed in any work situation they ^ind themsel ves--be it in the* 
classroom, or in an administrative position. In Nevada, the decision ta 
place an individual on tenure or po^tprobationary status is based on 
very little information. We need to improv^e the evaluative techniques. 

We need to take some steps to give teachers tirrte to teach. Perhaps it •is 
time to examine ways or systems to minimize regulations and their intru- 
sion into the classroom. Try to develop a means to write an impact 
statement for policy of regulations for Boards of Education so everytime 
a Board makes a decision, they know what kind of impact that decision , 
has on classroom teaching time. 

Responses to Questions 

We do have career education plans. We have career educa^tion, career 
exploration,, vocational education. We are presently working on plans \ 
where every freshman or sophomore will have career counseling or a car- 
reer profile experience along with the parents and the staff in looking 
at life careers— not just vocational experience, not just academic ex- 
perience, but work experience and community- based activities that ties to 
some career. 



Chris Mitchell 
President* Experienced-Based Career Education Program 
Student i W^sho^ Hi^h School 

(The following sunmary is paraphrased and bused on the tape of^+he 
presentation.) • , 

Violence in schools irainly happens during school hours. There are three 
different groups in the school. Th^re are the heads > the. drug users, 
the jocks, people who are in athletics, and the cowboys. We're in con- 
stant battle with each other. There is constant competition to get the 
teacher's attention. What we need to do is to get five or tfen represen- 
tatives from each respective group and' bring them together on certair,. 
specified days during the school month to hav^ a meeting to s.ee what we 
can do to bVing about changes in the situation. Try to stop the- vio- 
lence. Get more h^p or change, whatever you need. Media spurs even 
heavier violence. 

Teachers are trained to come in and educate. What they should o is to • 
help you along, so you might be a part of something. , You may need more 
help' with something eT^e. They c^n help ydu. You have a problem. May- 
be it's a problem at home. It*s affecting, us. They can help you by 
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talking to you. Instead'of 'juSfbeing'your teacher, they can be your _ 
friend, 1 ikeVcounselor. Some teachers just go, overboard. They try to 
dig in too deep to your'feelings immedjately. They should set up times. . 
Take a period once i week for everybocS' to get together and talk, to let 
'more of what you're feel ijig come out, instead of once a month, where you 
skim right over the top.^ We have to start working with problem students, 
to heip them but of the hole they buried themselves into, and get th^m 
back on the level where they* can work with society. We have some coun- 
selors that come in^ once a month. I think it's a waste of time. ^ We say 
what they want to hear 'and work with them. As soon as they are gone , we 
go right back what we were doing bl5fore. What we need is counselors 
tQ be there all the time. Teachers c^uld help with us, too. Instead of 
just being an educator, be a friend. 

In class, you need help with something. There are thirty or forty peo- 
ple in the class, ^nd you can't get the attention or the help yqu need.. 
All -you do 'is get frustrated and say "I'm not going to do this anymore. 
I'm not going to school. I'm not going, to go to class./' So you're 
gone.^ You're out, either on drugs, or getting in fights, stealing 
things, stealing money from someone so yp'u can pay for your drugs. It 
:is a vicious circle. All you do i$ bury yourself in a deep pit. I've 
been there, and I'm starting to come- out of,it, but i't*s hard: It's hard 
for students to get, nowadays, what they need. The school system, as it 
is now, doesn't help thd students. It's helping you to go into cBllege. 
I'm going into college, but a- lot of things I have to take-don 't tie .in 
with that. 

I got 'into this because when I was going to School , t^ey dtdn't have what 
I wanted. I wanted to go/into computers.. All they were -preparing for 
was to go on to college. I know I n6ed to go on -to college, but they 
didn^'t have the right cTar.ses. They didn't have what I needed to take.'* 
> was wasting my time. So I didn't go. .After awhile, I was going two or 
three periods a week. I was getting into a lot of trouble. But now 
I am in this program at Washoe High School, aiming me toward wh^at I need 
to do in^^t'ead of wasting my time^ on things 'I don't need. If we^^ould get. 
more programs like this, the!** attendance would go straight up. It's a ~- 
good situation. We have about fifteen people. Everybody knows everybody 
in the class. We are all friends. I haven't seen a bit of violence. 

The Programs on AlcdhoL and Drug Abuse . As soon as you start getting 
stoned, yDu. want to find a beUer and better high, so you keep-on. You go 
on to downers, ^then on LSD. I smoked pot for four years, and it has de- 
•stroyed my memory /almost completely. Start outM.n the beginning schools. 
Bring people like myself^ or. other people in drug programs, to grade 
school to talk to classes, instead of a person in a three piece suit com- 
ing into class. Most of the time you don't pay ^attention. You have to 
have someone who can talk to kids and know, on the level, what it is 
using drugs. 

Government Funds . I've been in seve^-al programs in a small town in 
Tonopah. We had a good program started for substance abuse with the peo- 
ple there. I^. got half-way through and was really starting to' help the . 
people, but the funds just quit/ and th?re was no more program. There 
were no more meetings, no dan'dng. A lot of people said^, "If this is 
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the way' the systera works," why should I work far.it-." The night, -at the 
meeting, they said we have no njore money. We can't, do, this any longer,. . 
We had a large riot. There was $5r,000 worth of damage. That was be- *• 
cause 'the funds stopped. ' It wasn't costing 'that much; They thought, 
"This is a small town. It doesn't really matter,"* which I. think is ' 
wrong. If it doesn't work, channel it off to -something else* at is 
working. We need to find many solutions fgr different areas. We need a 
different program '^'or each different area. 

Stronger Leadership . I don't think that's the case. We need more lis- 
tening and helping, sometimes following.. We need principal s* that- say, 
"Alright, you go start it up. You get your students- involved in this." 
The principals can sit back for awhile and watch. If they need help, 
then Jump in and help and not "always: say, "Alright, follow, nje boys, 
we're going- to do this." We need more foil owing. with the st^ff. They 
come up with the wrong ideas sometimes, and push on us, and we go against 
it. . , • . . ' . 
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SESSION II: INCREASING EDUCATIONAL AND* RECREAT>IONAL. 
■ OPPORTUNITIES FOR -YOUtK , 

Facilitator: ^Jim Bean- • *• ' , * 

Di^recfor, Elementary and Secondary' Education 
Nevada State Department- of Education 

-AT Bravo, Latin American Information Center . . . ^ 

-Lieutenant Larry Dennisori, Reno Police Department \ 
-Annette Gromf in,. University of Southern California * • • 

-Warren Tappin, United States Department .of Education, Region IX. 
-yOUTH: Darryl Feemster, University of Nevada-Reno, Student 

At the suggest! on -of the panelists and the discretion of the facilita- 
tor, the "session was openecl with- an introduction to the presenters and 
a' very-^hort cpmmen;!: each presenter on his/her work and involvement 
'in the area of.youfh edu'cafiori and recreation .as 'it relates to.youth ^ 
violence- Each member of the audience was then' afforded the opportu-^ 
nity to meet, for twenty minutes; wi th the panelist of his/her 'choice; , 
After the twenty minute , conversation time, each panel ist! presented, to 
the total audience-, suggestidYis and comments to questions generated in 
the. twenty miaute small group session. Some Of the iiriportant aspects ^ 
of the presjentations -follow: .... 

-Opportunri ties .for youth to be actively invol\ved in wholesome and 
healthy acti^vities and programs are a. roust.* V 

^-Competitive sports and recreation activities, such as those. of the 
Boys' Clubs of America, Boy. Scouts of America and others locally^ 
organized iWe re examples cited. Youths need to expand energy in • 
socia'l.ly iicceptable ways; - ' . ' V 

. -Starting youth early to help other youth to become involved in 
organized recreational activities such as athletics and sports is 
important. ' . • / . ' ' - 

-Programs which make use^of role models emphasizing the course of 
individuals were- cited. v ' 

-Creating a team experience and ^cooperation was presented as teing 
-important* A project team action at Verba Buena, San Jose, 
California-, it was explained, raised grade point averages, de- 
creased drug use and decreased theMnciden'ce of youth violence. 

-Conflict and violence, it was cited, stems from community 'and 
organizational failure/ Solutions bring around agency rapport and 
decentralization of efforts involving many programs at all organf^ 
zation levels. ' . ' ^ • > . 

-Recreational activities of all ,ki'nds available at- varying h6urs . 
are a must in. deterring youth crime and violence.. Qualified pebr 
plfe an deprograms, must be available for youth when in need/' 
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stressed was the need to use a one-to-one (and pay the price) when 
necessary to defe^ youth violence. 

-Police officers, .it was reported; are many times invq'lvfed as indi- 
viduals with youth; and youth programs* The officer on the <;treet 
can be, and] many times iSi a counselor of youth. Unfoftunat^y^ 
Tnot^gnoughf^trainihg »has been made available: 

-Fewer services and youth programs. (such as the Boys Clubs) are 
provided f^r girls. Programs are needed for, girls as they do be^ 
come involved in youth crimQ and violence. The family unity must 
be strengthened with 'reference to the particular culture of th.e 
youth being helped. ^ 

-Unking, and networking is very impot^tant. There is a need to plan 
to netwbrK forseryices,'breakin^ down the a^^ and institution 
barriers? to cpoper^tioni Part of the networking must inyolv^ the 
willingness to do needs assessmehtf and nejgpt^ needs with 

fthe corrrouni There is already 

iristi tuti on^^^^^ iif^ staff s i change i n outfeachv ahd^^ d- 

ihg of/fhteKret^t^ " n tv 

-A heed d^^^ for multiple teyeU of invotver 

mentTfof youths, Many have talked aboujb the social vdeye^^ of 
children, i'jnost ;to. the extireifie, . # must ndw^^pok at sfjort tehrj 
success pppoKuhity 5f ithpee or fpUr different part eyery pro- 
gram for yqyth|lri^^^^ kinds needs of each\ td'be 
assistpdi These^ youth TO are in need . of personal so- * 
cially acceptaM^^^ \, ' ' . , * \^ 

\ 



. ' * ^ ^ • ' * Al Bravo ' . 

Ybu'th' Director > Latin Aifieri can Center ' . 

-\ V ' - ' * * / . . ' t ' 

(tfje. foil owing summary i§- paraphrased aind based on the terpe of the 

preseptationv) * 

My' work is mainly wjth the Hispanic community in Ren6 and irf the Nor- . 
tinern Nevada area, ' I'm a substance abuse and- alcohol counselor, I deal 
.mainly with,:prevention and educa^ioij, work c>oseJy with the ESL program * 
■in. the school system and with the home. ■ « 



The family^ unit is very strong in the Hispanic community, * Many times 
the'Children or teenagers, that L work with don't hav6 time for recrecr-^ 
tion, , tRey:jibn^t ;it. because of put£ura1 aifld/.l:inr- ' 

guistic dlffel^en^^^ therefor^ the problem occurs. Sometimes they go 
into spmeNdrug^^^^ 'especially alcphbl.' Atcbhgi is accepted in- our society 
and; in cCil$^^ . TliJ^^e are cultural and linguistic diTfej^en-' 

tes and .the^^^^^^ process,, TliHe$# people I deal 

w.ith cbme. mbs fly from; rural areas j ar,e myihg into the Reriq area, which 
is highly urbanized,^ and :work^ casinos, factories', and warehouses, 

fhe: chli4 is put fnto the school sy^stem, ^ Thei^schpo] system does not • 
.understand.^e child, Tfte home "does not "understand the school system, 

*Oihe ofvthe ,face^^^-Qf my job is to malce them aware of their differences, 
I point piit^to the feathers' in^tihe university and the high" school that 
:these people- have differences, and how to deal with, them. We touch base 
on their du'ltur^T differenced -j^ertaining^ religion, economics, pojl- 
tics, family unit. Once. the scItoq^ system knows this, the teacher or 
counselor da'n underi>tand and work weil^with the ch.iltl- I.f the teacher 
or colihselor needs help they .can call , and I will:work with the family 
unit, which is 'very strong, ;Jhey are very' supDortive -of the. child ^et--. 
ting an education, • ' ' ' • 

Many of the kids have to work an extra 20 to 40 hours week besides 
going tp school fu>l.time, -Theyhave little spare. tin)e. L show therri , 
there are alternatives to getting together 5nd^ drinking !?eer or smoking^ 
pot all thfe -time! . I very seldom see many of my cTients or their. chi^Td-l^ 
ren^in^the legal system, I-'Strfessi the fact that '7ou don'^t v^ant p}-mkj^_ 
your family look bad; You' don't want to let yoyr parentis down," <ItJ^|^ 
very important in our culture to make our /family look good. I alSo'teir^ 
the person involved if he or she.fis going to be in this culture, it i.s^ 
important for^them to learn'' to become a part of^the culture. Not to as- 
similate, not to hcimogenize\ not to become a part of the meltirfg pot, 
but to be a bilingual and ^icultural person. You can take the bjBst of 
both worlds without .losing your identity^ and pride. Religion -is^a very 
strong part in tf^" society, * " . • * . 

The Lattin American Information Center has supporting systems. Our whole ^ 
Staff is bilingual- Most of^us are bicul tural , They have ara affinity ^ 
•for the problems of these people. We make teachers aware where 4:he 
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-.differences lie arid how to deal -with t hern . ConsecftiBTTMy,- education Is 
facilitated ard the teacHfersixan .have pride in thyir wirk that, the 
children- a^re Harriing. sonethjng. Consequently, the Hispanic individual 
who. is here for econ^ic. reasons becomes a better pers.on^n the coiranu- 
s nity and increases his. productivity. We assist the school system ana 
the community to accept arid l(now the differences. 



Lawrence CvDennison * 
\ Lieutenant, Youth Services, Reno.Pol ice .Department 

Everyday we are calle?i upon''to make decisions which will affect not only 
the lives of others but oiir lives as well. For anyone to make A deci- 
sion it ought to be made yith at leasi a minimum of information, about . 

both positive and negative^ resulting from that deci- 



' < > 

' Children with4j3^i|r society, tend to look upon' their actions as not , 
really affecting anyone ^Ise. The starlc riE^fiVity of the consequences of 
those acts usually dp not reach foctis until the child has become an in- 
tegral part of.- the Juvenile Justice 'System. . •. 

. .While the$e thoughts arejndt revolutionary, their relevance to what can 
be dbne depends, in large^^^t, upon (tiildren's' observations of them- 
selves -within our socTBty anBSil^e as important whether or not they 
understand their ability to, impact on that society. 

, . ' " ' . / 

The role of law enforcement, where a child is involved,* concerns much 
more' than the delinquent set or the status offense of the child. The ~ 
^bng term welfare and Well being of that child becomes an integral part' 
of both the investigation and the re] a'tionship between officer and 
child. •■ . . , . , ^. . 

The interrelationship between that officer and those service agencies 
which will be handling the child must-have been established for some •' 
l-irrie prior to the need for that service. The. ability of an enforcement 
• agency to impact ttie educational System may well be accomplished thfougff 
the implei^entation of Law Related Education. For a child to receive ba- 
sic information abpufthe law means 'that the child may then make a ra- 
tional decision aboat his/her actions.'." The child may also t^nderstand 
that an officer has the child's welfare at heart, even though the offi- 
ce^ls acts may spem negative.- Most importantly, the child may even be '. 
,abje %0: y.!ev/ the officer not as the "Flat Foot", "Fuzz", or "Pig", but 
.^IfTW as a friend who can be 'call-ed upon both when in trouble, and in 
>\-n'ee:d'. V /" 'V ^ ^ - " 
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Increasing EDupATioNAL-qppoRf unities for delinquent youth ' 

' . ' Annette Gromfin . • 

National Coordinator, Jechnjcal1\ssisU^ Based Education/^ 

• Teacher, Corps,. School df Education, UniVersi^tV of Southern Caltfornia "^'^ 

^ * Los Angeles,^ Calif orn fa • 

• " - . ^ . .. - ' ^ < ^ V • • 

Gliven lesser?ing- resources for ifrogra^^s and resources in schools, the 
comnynity bedocnes a ►very important partner, in continuing ta provide edu-^, 
cattional opportunities arjd in broafdening educational jjrograms. However, 
coninunJti\es more* and* more wan-t^tp ^be part of the developme(Jt o,f programs 
and don't wish to be brought in to approve or service completed pror 
jectp. To involve communities earlyMn identifying educational needs, 
we' can use needs asse<ssnient approaches. This gives planners a clearer^ 
pic?ture of cqipunity. concerns/ jnterest§ and ajre'as they wish/ to supports 
Involving* cbmmunities. early will foster greater support for programs and 
better understanding of the purpose of .the educational effort: 

'This is an excellent approach in which^to involve students.. -They can 
participate in i number of, ways: ^ ' \ ' ' 

Helping to deVeipp. quest^ion^iires in the language o^ the conpunity.. 
'r Interviewing cgniTiunU^^ ^ 
. . - Tabulating results. - 

- Public information sessions. ^ - - 

' ' ' * ' ' . ' . . • • ' 

This helps build better youth - school - community relationships and at 
the same time helps focus program efforts on areas of concern to the 
community as wfelV as the school . " ' ' 

Additionally, we examined the subtleties between "wants and needs". 
Schools often take the position of meeting constituent needs. They 
don't Realize that too often, they are deciding those needs. We need to 
%,know what people want, their wants.are tied to..t}ieir hopes and aspira- 
tions and often give us clues for future direction. 



ON THE TEAM AND ON "THE BENCH " • 

Warren R. Tappin, Ph. D. . ' ' 
- 'Director, Division of ^diieattional Dissemination 
Uni-ted States Department of Education 
San Francisco, California 

Experiertce from twenty^years of coaching and directing balanced athletic 
programs from the elementary through the university levels was drawn* 
upon by the presenter to mal^ following basic points: 

. .1. A well balanced athje/ic program, with a variety of sports whose • 
component skills are taught by skilTed teachers (coaches) whose 
primary concern and responsibility is for the. individual 

.\ • • . . . * . • • 

- . ~ . • ■ , 
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'youngster^rtd hot^for .a winning^ record, can assist 'the. young to: • 

a* Satisfy the needs to. belong, ^to develop self-confidence and* 

set f- reliance and-self-.worth v*hich may. carry over- into the ! - 
. classroom' and .other areas in a^positive Way.. - 
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b. Provide^ncentive to not only remain; in school, but tp»de.ve-. 
^ lop skills which may enable the youth to obtain/a college * . 
. 'education and to become upwardly mobile^ 

c;- Syblimate aggressive tendencies into- athlelic outlets 'which 
may provide positive ways of using leisflre hours .for a. life- 
time. • • . * . * ^ 

.d. Learn to integrate socially with youngsters of ■ different 
■ ethnic, cultural, and economic backgrounds in becoming mem- 
bers 'of a. team. - . ^ 



2. i/iifh t'he present dearth -of positive adu.lt role»rnodels, outstand- . . * 
. ing 'coaphes and athletes who^'have high ethi^l Standards jdf con- 
, / duct may help to filV this- void. (The niftnber is ihcreasWg.)'^ 

■ . • 3. the "On the Team ,and On the Bench" concept, with the accent- ph ■ - 
" • "involvement and controlled risk- was correlatec^. with the highly ■ 
successful Verba Buena High School , San^Jose; CA SchooT Iriter- 
agfeixy Team- Approach. - ... , 

■ • '■ ■ 7 , ' 

' ' ' . ' ^ • ; 

y % If . ^ ^. • 



Darryl Feemster • , x 

StUd'ertt, Universitydf 'Nfev-ada-Reno'' ' - ,\ • ^-^ -r '* 

\^ : / . ^ . * " ' ' • > . ' 

. '/ . ^/ ■ • ' - 

(The- following summary is^ paraphrased^nd based on the tape of the . 
.presentation.) • ^ " . ' ^ . ' * . ■ ' 

' s • . » 

Recreation is very tmportant inyeterring crime. -We hajve a. recreational . 
program in the junjor high sc\\op\ in the area'where I live. Many timbs 
there may be§an,.openL-house or a conference at the junior high .schoplv \ 
Tor one period the junior" fiig|i school was closed for two months* The \ * - - 
tremendous arij|win1> of yfolerrce' and 'crime occurred in, the area within two^ 
^months, Many^eople couldn't actually beTieve it. ' ^' ^ . \ 

\ . ' \ - 

After playing })asketba,ll forHwo hours, 1vho has, the energy to^ out and 
start a -fight'. Working at the Boys Club,.*you 'ca^'see^th^t al^sol^Jf you\ • ■ 
fake a gr(^up;of twenty kidk outside, and play footb^KfT for one hour and ' 
bnag-'them back insfdefteh of^those twenty i:]ds> will s^t down for the \ 
next hour. The other ten will >e barely mo.ving around. As long as you \ 
have something *to do, as long^as you have some way of using up- your ^ 
energy... If you just try to sft kids down,' leave them indoors with no 
recreation, they can. get really tough. . * 

• • ^ ^ - 

We have enough organizations -and different groups working toward ^ 
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e1iminatlng,y^l«1^ce. If one or two, of \ the different government or pri- 
anfzatlons could join /together witK programs which are now. fuhc- 
ahd qtrit worrying about whose prt)gram will be cancelled and 
piro^ram wilT -Qet the, government fu^^ds this year, they could start 
putting more energy toward* solving the problem of yoMth violence and ed- 
ucaition. They take recreation and edutatjibn. and put them on tvio differ- 
ent" sicjes of the track.. Therefbre, therej is -an imazing conflict. If _ 
you.c^uld just join, the two. together an'd quitjepairatring everytljingi. you 
could get more done ..quickly*. r'j , • 
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SESSION III: INVOLVEMENT ;N THE WORLD OF; WORK * 
• ^ (Developing Vocatinnal .Oppontunitfes). ' J. 

Facilitator::. Randall Frost-rfh7"D. 
Project Director, Sierra Nevada. Job Corps Center 
'University of Neva'da-flleno " - 



-Dohn Genasci, Ed. D. , Principal, Washoe High School, Reno, Nevada. 
-H. Eugene' HiTlygus, Dean,' Occupational Education, Truckle Meadows 

Community College; Member,. Washoe County School District Board of ■ 

Trustees . 4 " 

-Mik e Katz, Deputy Administrator, Youth •Services, State of Nevada 
-Bertha Mullins, Jouth Director, CommOnity Services Agency of Washoe • 

. County . . " ; J- • ' 

-Ph.il .Wilbur,./Ph-. D.. Center director. Sierra Nevada Job Corps* Center * 
xYOUTff: Felix Perez ^ Stuclent Body President, Sierra Nevada Job Cbrps 

Center ' . ■ ' ^ , 

Dr. Genasci "explained how his high/school is organized into several 
Teaming centers throughout Washoe Qourjty. The students, are non-tradi- . 
tibnal students, in that many of t4iem have dropped out of school or been, 
expelled from regular .high school. The teacber in a learning center 
will typically' have between 10-15 students at any one time. The stu- 
dents go to schoo] from "3-6 hours a day," four days a week. They have on 
opporturifty to get either a traditional high school diploma or a. QED _ 
diploma. ^ ; ' " ' ^ 

Dr., Wilbur e;<plained the basic education and vocational training program 
vtJtiat the Sierra. Nevada Job Corps Center provides to 600 disadvantaged 
youths between the* ages of ,16-^1 ♦ _ The Center is*fairly unique in that 
it is- one of two centers in- the country where ai unlversitS^ /is the prime 
contractor with the Department of Labor for the operation of^ the center*' 
'The University of Ne vada- Reno ^is' the prime con tractor^ with the RCA Ser- 
vice Company as a .sub-contractor for the operation of the center. 

Ejertha Mull ins\ explained how the Commun.ity ^Services Agency arranges for 
training of youngj^eople and helping them to get jobs. 

After the three presentations, the remaining members- of the panel realc- 
ted to xomments that the presenters had- made. The meeting was* aTsq * 
opVned to questions and comments from the audien,ce. • ^• 

Conclusions . ' • 

— • ' .1 • ^ - 

1. JDean Hi llygus. stressed theMmportance of ea^abVishing more coopera- 

ytive programs, between high schools and'businesses, which will aillow 
high school students to work and earn high school tred!t at the sarite 

' time, • . ■ ^ 

-0.. More comprehensive vocational training programs have to be estab-* 
lished in our high schools. . , , 
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, 3.- Pfqgrams must be estalm^hed-^n .our schools that will prepare youth.s . > ' 
- for the realities of the "World of Work'.' and give them thrf necessary 
■ * survival 'Skills to, make it in the reffl world. . 
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EXPERIENCED BASto CAREER EDUCATION 
Johh.>€lenasci., Ed. D. 
Principal, Washoe High Schogl " • • • . 

. * ■» \ * . ' ~ ■ 

W'ashoe-High' School is an alternative high school arid the only school in 
Washoe County that offers' Experienced Beised Career Education. This " 
class is taught .3 hours pir day, 4 3ays a'.week, and is cbmposed of 15-18* 
students. . ^EBCE was originally developed by the National Education Labs 
and'Dur program is an adaptation of the Far West Model. Briefly, ' 
through this program students are" able to leave the classroomv get out' 
into the-community, and'fnvestigate Various careers through firsthand 
■experience.* Once out in the community., they work with; community re- 
source people who le-t the students observe, ask questions, and gain some 
hands-on experience in each^career field. In this aplprentice-like sit- 
^uatiJDn "they -are given a rough itiea of the kind of sit tils they will need 
to achieve their career goal. For the first 9 weeks of a semester-, stu- 
-dents.are required to interview 3--5 resource people. During the last 9 
weeks they must <,complete an in depth project in one' career area (timea 
spent on site jnay vary from 20-100 hours). At the end of the--semester 
they are required t6 publicly present* their .project. Academic classroom 
activities that supplement $he career explorations are: "daily journa'ls" 
to help develop writing skills and self-expression; weekly grammar,-' 
readijig, and math assignments; weekly assignments on value clarification.; 
Weekly spelling and vocabulary exercises; weekly current event discus- 
sions; and bn-going job seeking; keeping, and advancement skills. Since 
the community is our main resource ,i the class 'takes birmonth'ly field 
trips, -such^as: Water Treatment Plant, Sewage Treatment Plant, Space . 
.Place, Nevada Historical Society, Nevada A.rt Gallery, Reno Newspap^irs,- ' 
Bureau of Land Management, hfr National Guard, Washoe. Cou.it^ Library, 
and Nevada State -Prison. Gjiest speakerj'also supplement the jarogram 
.with such diverse topics as: ^child abuse, criminal justice and law, 
holistic hpaltfi, environmental, awarendlf, different ethnic cultures, , as • 
well .as, various 'career /Speaker:. .• ^ " 

Objectiv es: EBCE for;uses on helping, the student":" . 

1. .explore career interests throu^-first-hand experience'. 

2. - find a career di recti onr^thereby increasing his motivation for 
. - schocl . '^^"^ ' ' ■ 

3. .be exposed and taught by an expert ♦in "the career -area df in- . ^ 
terest^-^ ' • - 

, 4. ^be--impacted by'the many interestilig people -living and working 'ih 
oar community. . , ' iit ' 

5. gain^a wider exposure to the comraunitV apd help him feel tffkt he - 
belongs. . > , . ' * 

6. - develop self-confidence and communication skills. 

7. become more responsible and independent • ' ' ' 

8. develop and improve basic academic- sk'i lis (reading^ writing, and 
math), ■ ' '\ . - i * 



Impact on Students :»Threugh subjective .observation, we see great prowth 
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in our, students in the direction of becoming more responsible, indepen- 
dent, -and. motivated Students enjoy the class, the career exposure,, an.d 
the community involvement. From students* subjective evaluations, they 
claim that they ha^ learned and'benefited from the class. 

Impact on Family :' Parents highly praise 'the program, claiming^that they 
are having less problems ^at home with their Mds, Since the parents are 
feeling less pr'essure, the students also feel less pressure*; which en- 
hances th^ ^mily environment;; At the end of the semester, when the 
students itivite their parents and resoftrce people to hear the project 
presentations, bbth students and parents can share in a positive experi- 
ence, i ' ; ^ « 

1 . ^> .■ . ■ 

Impact on jhe Community : The greater community, is served in having in- 
di vidua! st^udents gain -an awareness and feeling tSf belonging to the com- 
munity. The community is also served when students. take more responsi- 
bility and find more positive direction?. Individual resource oeople 
enjoy working with and sharing their expertise and guidance wi1^|i the 
students, thereby p.roviding more positive models for youth. 



VIOLENCE AND EDUCATION ^ ' 

Michael Katz »y • 

Deputy Administrator, Youth Services, Department of Humam ResoiUces 

State of Nevada . / . 



Violence/is art act learned as part of the Socialization 4)rocess. It is 
a* response to a frustration," either real or perceived; it is a universal 
trait utilized as a substitut6 for the undeveloped skills of decision- 
malting, alternative sel^eciion^and responsibility assumption. 



Violence *is an immediate att^ntion-get-tej%due to its" perceived personal 
impact on others.. It will command attentTSrwi^ only by -the victim, but 
by the observers of the'victim as' well - they nvi~ght,Be next! 

If the skills of decision-making, responsibility and logical thinking 
are taught to our youngsters,' they would have a greater opportunity to 
deal with some of their frustrations by being able to clearly think out..^ 
the alterna'ti ves to their acts. 

I't we are willing to accept that tiie-majority of youthful violence is an 
emotional response t'o a situation versus a premeditated goal to serve a 
specific end, we should be able to actualize the concept of teaching 
skills that deal with negative>emotional responses. 



/ 
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* ■ JOB OPPORTUNITIES FOR YOUTH PROGRAM 
. . . Bertha Mull ins 
Youth Director, Community Services Agency of Washoe County ' ^ 

The program purpose is to increase emRloyment opportunities for low in- 
come and disadvantaged youth ages 14 to 21, who meet the Department of 
Labor eligibility criteria. The program provides a variety of services 
to enable those enrolled to: 

A. Design work career goals and ambitions. 

B. Develop employment skills and receive training. 

C. Stay in school and complete their education. 

There are four components that we serve. Work Experience, Education, 
Tutorial;, and Vocational Exploration 'Program, or VEP. The VEP is de- 
signed for 14 and i5 year olds who have little knowledge ^ibout the/real 
world of work. The program is responsible for .exposing yoiJtti to^vai:;ious 
career exploration, 'it' is sponsored by Washoe County^ CETA, and is oper- 
ated by the Community Services Agency. " " . V 

\ 

The Community Services Agency-, Youth Employment and Trainings' Program has 
had an extremely via1)le effect on the 'local area. Tlie program itself I 
has, at times, employed over three hundred participants and has* helped 
y^.to lessen the impact of teenage unemployment. Many of the youth have/ 
come to depend on the program to help satisfy their economic needs. ^ 
Also, the program has helped expose youth to a wide variety ofi occTupa- 
tional choices and training. Before the youth enter work exper^-ehcei • 
they participate in a two week personal assessment work shop, which I 
deals with' self evaluation and career exploration. Many of the youtt^ 
have Been permitted to work in-non-traditional jobs, such -as^-young^a- 
dies working as Jet Mechanics at the Air National Guard; Conservation 
Aides, at Washoe Storey Conservation Administration. 

If the youth desire, they may^enter a tutorial component which -heJps 
them overcome learning difficulties. The staff works with educators to 
.help its participant's earn school credits aod to graduate., Counselors 
assist participants to obtain financial aid to pursue their future edu- 
cational and occupational goals. * ^ ^ 

'The youth pV-ogcam has helped its par:ticipants to engage in a ijumber qf^ 

.social act^ivi'ties, by encouraging them to attend local and state youth' 

conferences and by their competing for and winning various social ^lub 
awards. j *^ ' 

Youth part icj pants have also appeared on televi.siqn and in the press, 
speaking aoout their Community Services Agency Work Experience Program 
and how it\has* benefite'd them and the community. v 

The Communilf^ Services Agency, Youth Employment and Trailing ^Program has 
utilized over a hundred worksites .throughout tnfe comnunity; among these 
are Children\*s Behavioral Services,* City of Reno Administration, 
Y.M.C.A., Veteran^s Hospital, Truckee Meadows Community College, and 
numerous others. Many of these worksites have come to depend on C.S.A'. 
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participants to h^lp them' perform necessary work for their functioning. 

The youth program has not only aided the community through work exper- 
iencer bu.t-also through education, .social activijties,> andj^e-media;. - 



JS JOB eORPS' A VIABLE ALTERNATIVE TO VIOLENCE? 
. . ^. ' Phil Wilbur, Ph^.;, ^ 
Center Director, Sierra Neva<fa Jo^b Corps Center/ 

^ / • c- . • . 

Origin : 'The^conomic Opportunity-^Act of 1964 

* ' - ' 

Mission : To assist^young men and women in acquiring necessary education 
vocation and social skills for them tO enter and advance in a profitable 
self-satisfying career. "* , ' * v 

Function: , Job -Corps is unique in that if^lwas established as. a. resident ^ 
vtial .program wi^h full support 'servi<:es to' assist- students in a ppsltive 
goal oriented^involvement. Through contact cijid guldanqe from residen- 
tial advisors, ccHjn,se']ors, instructors and recreational personnel, the 
students are provided with. instruction and structure in which to shape 
thfeir careers. Support staff in Medical and Dental ,<ai' wpll as Career-. 
Planning and Placement departments assist the student TnXrepa ring tor- 
the W^^ld of work. . . ' i ) • ' ^ 

Funding : Job Corps is. -sponsored by. the Department of Labor ^ Employment 
Training and Administration, wJ^ich provides funds to agencies arfd'pri- 
• vate contractors to operate Job Corps. -The .Department of Labor also 
contracts directly w.ith; national construction ufiions, the UAW and the 
National Association of Horhe Builders to provide training on Job Corps 
Centers. 

Numfeer of Job Corps Centers : There are 'approximately 104 Centers na- 
tionwide, operated from 10 regional office's throughout the country. 

Student- En tr^ Requirements : Students must be: 
1. 46^ and not yet 22 
\2r Economically disadvantaged 

3. Demonstrate an interest in training ^ . 

4. Is not under court 'supef^visioa and 

5. Has the tibility to benefit from training. 

Training Opportunities : Although most Centers offer trainingvin at 
least l6 occupations, the 1 a rjger Centers offej programsMh at least 30. 
to 40 different 'Jobs. In all. Job Corps* provides trainwg. in over 160 
different .occupational 'titles. Additionally, Job Corps provides cour- 
ses in reading, math, GED, health, cultural awareness, job seeking and 
job coping skills, driver education and consumer education. 

How To Enroll : In most states, scadents interested in attending Job 
Corps, mey contact their employment service office or representative 
'from the WoTnen In Community Service organization. 

' ' ^ - - 
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. "WE*.RE THE FUTURE!" THOUGHTS 
Felix Perez 

Student Body President;, Sierra Nevada Job Corps Center 
*Son of Cuban Refugees who live in Southern California ^ 



(The following summary is paraphrased and based on the written ^ 
presentation and jdh^ a telephone conversation.)* 

Today, the majority of people tend to think the worst about young peo- 
ple. Adults have a tendancy to associate teenagers with drugs and' vio- 
lence. These same people forget that the fault lies not only on youth, 
bAit on society^ in general. ^ 

I-f young people use drugs, -i t ^is because they are available to ttiem. 
This generation- is the product of past ones. As children, we^saw our' 
parents- cope with their problems with alcohol and pills of 'all kinds. 

One speaks of violence among today's youth, but one seldom thinks twice 
about owning more/than one gun in the home. As ki^is, we h.eard about ' 
peace by men who declared wars.* The wars were not well-liked, yet many 
of our young people, were k^illed in wars that had no meaning or purpose.^ 

Schools are another problem today. People say that society is wasting 
-money with people that do not-.want to learn.- Kids are so wrapped up in 
violence and df^ugs that learning is not one of the things tjiey're inter- 
-ested in. Maybe, just maybe, couldn't it be the^teacher's fault? 
They're not tp be blamed entirely; Parents unload *e kids, in school, a 
place not unlike a daycare center, until they get off work.. Later, when 
the kid needed help^with homework,* the parent would either be too tirecl* 
of did not understand- the work themselves; - , , - 

A few^^ctf^^uSi who were 'ucky enough--to-tf^ttate-^fmiuhj-gh school, wert 
left with another pVoblem. Where Would we go from here? What would we 
'o? No one ever taught tis how to .survive. x - ^ 



I .am one who fee,ls that schools should be half academic and' half voca- 
tional. Anyhow, isn't that what our lives will be about someday?, 
Schools should teach children rttore than^ academics. More vocational . 
sljills should be taught.. After youths leave school, they don't know, 
what to do/ Schools give up- too easily. They are. not self-paced. Stu- 
dents are placed in- an opportunity class. People feel inferior in op- 
portunity classes. , " ^ -1 



If parents would start focusing on their ch'ildren more and stop worrying 
afi^t what kind- of ho\jse they live in or what "kind of car they drive, I 
fel^ it would be a giant step toward solving some of the problems' w'e now 
face. 

Youths do lotsjDf positive things. When vie l9pk at the media and 
movies, they portray- youth like murderers, rapistSv "druggers. Youths 
.learn violence. I saw violence around me. *I don't likie the way youths 
are portrayed on T.V. Media. and films should show more. groups of young 
people helping; involved in volunteer programs With senior" citizens; 




III 



mo^e programs with people helping people; how life tpally is and people 
making it work; -how people overcome negative aspects of life by living 
\life the best they can^^ithout the use of drugs qr violence. 
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SESSION IV: LAW AND YOUTH 
(Identifying and Developing Juvenile Court and Law Enforcement Programs 
to Reinforce Positive Behavior in Youths; . ' 

; Involving Youths in- Peacekeeping in Schools and Communities) 

Charles E. Springer. " • 

Supreme Court Justice, State of Nevada- 

Roger J. Detweiler, Executive Director, State Bar of* Nevada 
Randolph Rjley., District Attorney, Raleigh, ^North CaroVina 
-YOUTH: Meredith Browning,^ Experienced-Based Career Education, Student* 
Washoe High Scha^ . ' / 
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IDENTIFYING AND DEVELOPING JUVENILE -COURT AN^I LAW ENFORCCMTNT PROGRAMS 
C^^^ Charles E. Springer 

Supreme Couirt Justice, State of Nevada 

(The following summary is paraphrased and. based on the tape oflfne' 
'presentation.) i * . - , 

The first program that we .ought to think about when we are talking about 
law enforcement in the. courts is the program, of accountability for the 
commission, of criminal acts. T start from this starting point, that the* 
responsibility of any. person', young or aid, Jn civilized society -is' to 
obey the rules. We have lost.sjght of that point in our correction sys- 
tem. The first program I want to talk about is accountability. The 
1899, Juvelfiile Court Act had two basic rationales: 1. We were having 
too many children locked up with adults, being branded as criminals, and 
being associated with adult 0fenders. 2. The philosophy of the time 
was that the new social scientist cou^ld understand human behavi.or and 
the causes of humam behavior. By understanding th? causes,^ they ciguld 
prevent misconduct and could cure or treat misconduct. - This 'is how we -, 
got involved in the fliedical model of treatment, based on the idea that : 
all misdeeds, all misbehavior is a product, not of moral wrongdoing, but 
a product of certain psychological determinants th?t produce misbehavior. 

^ I start oyt with, a program of social responsibility, a req^uirement that 
our court announce to the [public the necessity for moral responsibility. 
The child who has violated ^the law, a child. who has broken into some- 
one's house, a child who has stolen a vehicle, a child^who has ddne any-o 
thing that is a violation of the law, I suggest that' We advise the child 
that he has the responsibility to obey the Taw.. Built into any program* 
for juvenile -delinquents has to a program that shows the disa^Jproba- 

^tion,of society for criminal activity. We react to'-the-violation of' 
rules. by affording some kind of discomfiture, because of their ictipns. 
|Jhaf we kre going to do first depends on the seriousness of the offense. 
We .are going to shoW;V^hat it is like to be confined for a coUple.of 
days. Eventually, if .^Xh^rt person 'insists on-.this kind of jconduct, we' _ 
ar6 going to probably^-confine him to a longer peri pd of \.ime. Thenl^e 
.ought, to address, the problem.of the victim. , With the cas^ of ^the juve- 
nile, we. ought to have the juvenile see the nice Jittle lady vOhose tele- 
vision he took. He should show up with enough money. for a new tele- 
vision set and with SidO more that h^had to,.caise at hH own^ sacrifice. - 

kl want, the kid to be doing social' service at the hospital. I want the 

\jd to be tutored. I. wapt the kid to be restricted* to his home for' 30 ' 
days. All of these optifins^to show disapprobation of society. / ^ 

\lt seems to m^ thelt the-l'dea of our haying adopted a Juvenile Jyjstice 
Sys'tem since 1899 Jhas dealt entirely in-, the medical treaSiient model, and 
has. completely avoided any sense of moral* responsibility for 'criminal 
acts.^ We see these kinds of things, even' at the national^ level today. We 
find the diversion programs, the dlterne^tives to_incarc6raticn programs. 
They are all geared to the treatment programs. 1 am look'4ng for ways to 

' bring children i^and tell them they are responsible for their criminal . 
acts. I am talking about a progVarti .of civiTizatiorf, a program of social- 
ization, a program That shows us that the courts and we as cit^izens do 



not approve of crimifial actrvity* • « ^ . ^ 

Once we have found accountability, once we have told this kid wedpfi't 
approve of what he is .doing,, once we have made'.him uncomfortabWTthen^ 
we start trying to help the kid from a humanitarian , and sociaK^stand- 
poiriJt. look at wh^t caused this kid to do what he did. The first ele* 
rnentl|f any social program shoud be the process of socialization,- the 
educational process that tries to tell children what their responsibil- 
ities as citizens are. I am very enthusiastic about law related educa- 
tion courses in the schools, which* help children to understand their 
responsibilities,. Secondly, the progranf incl udes attention, to the most 
obvious defects. We all know that most children who come into the juve- 
nile justice court system 'aS serious or persistent offen'ders, who are^^ 
looking toward incarceration or coafinement, can'lt read or write. Let*s 
teach *theii. Attend to any physical defects- they migiit have. Attend to 
any problems they migh.t have that can be addressed by counseHiTg^^Ea4-l--- 
ure tfi fulfill basic needs is one of the things <that_pj:odtrc€T^olence, 
probably more than any other single factor. 



The concluding area .that IjiOuW^Tike to mention is the much overlooked 
area of prevention^ The social soiehtist, as well as the medical scien- 
tist have not recognized the influence of environmental' factors oh be- 
havior, such as biochemical changes that result from environmental in- 
take by food or the' air we breathe; , • " 

Children predisposed to violence are. largely incapable of forming a 
loving, trusting, human. relationship with any other being. They grow up 
aod have kids who do not hafve loving, trusting relationships. Start 
paying attention on how we raise* our kids. A child needs care, atten- 
tion and nurture to develop properly. I suggest that we^ have* an educa- 
tional program. 



/ ' ^ OPERATION WAKE-UP / . . 

Randolph Riley " . " . \^ * " . 

district, Attorney, Wake County 
^ ^ Raleigh, North Carolina • ^ 

* ♦ • • \ . * ^. , • \ , ' ^ 

Oh July 1,^1976, the school 'di>**4?cts of* Wake County (North^Carolina^-s 
third most;rpopulous county)- and the City of Raleigh were mer,ged. Be- 
cause of increasing problems .with violence in the schools and other 
failures of discipline, the School Board^ adop.ted a stringfent nefi code of 
conduct in January of 1978^' featuring, sanctions of dp to ten-day suspen- 
sions and full school year expulsions. Discipline improved thereafter, 
.except in the area of substance abuse. During the \78-79 school year, 
there' were 62 expulsions for marijuana use in high school, 10 for other^ 
dirugs, ahd 59 for alcohol possession. In July*of 1979, Ihe Superinten- 
dent collaborated with the Chief of Police of Raleigh and the Sjieriff of 
Wake County to devise an undercover operation to pinpoint the. suppliers 
of drugs on campus. When school opened, each of the twelve .senior high 
schools and two> junior high schools were infiltrated by specially- 
trained technical institute students with the assignment of making 
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pur^ases from dr^jg suppliers an the school grounds. 

After\46 day6. the agents were withdrawn from the schools and sealed in— 
'dict'meijts against edfi\\ student who had sold drugs^ to the agen,ts on at 
least two occasions and each non-student who had sold on any occasion , 
were j)rfesented to the grand jury.^ * During the. campaign^ weekly meetings 
were herd among the^District Attorney, Sheriff^ C(iief ,o^Police and 
Superintendent of Schools. The District Attorney requestetl that-.an 
•qlternatiye school program be established for hon- juvenile students who 
wer^ first^ offenders. The School Board approved such a program, Whicb^ 
featured capacity for 65 students, insulation from the general student 
populBti on ,\ restitution thrpugh daily cofinQnity s/rvice, p!iysical labor, 
nightXv classes (continuing courses in vihich t^le students tiad been en- 
rol lea)., required conferences with parents an^ the program advlsoj, and 
cj^edit toward\ eventual graduation. A pre-existing, program, less rigor- 
dus, provided B similar opportunity for.students under 16. 

Over 100 'students were indicted, over 30 juvenile'* students were summoned 
by juvenile petition, ?ind about 29 non-students- were charged. The'stu- 
dents, were limmedi'ately suspended, but those who were eligible for the 
altemeti.ve^'schoot, and enrolled were back ^n class within 20 days. Some 
'40 st.udents successfully completed the alternative school; and their 
records of conviction were ujltimately .expunged after they paid substan- 
tial (typically $500) fines yrom their eacrnings and otherwise met the 
terms of their probations. . 

TheVjndercpver operation cost about $50,000 and the alternative'' school 
abour $70,000. A follj?w-up '^Operation Awareness"' surveillance of^high 
schoQls in the fall of 1980 revealed a sharply decreased incidence of 
open drug abuse on school grounds.' jQoinci dent with, the prosecution of 
criminal charges, the Superintendent established a Drug Awarenesr^ Com-^ 
mittee composed^of^iiiembers^ of the Board of Educa.tion, law enforcement 
agencies, broadcast 'media, clergy, »PTA, students, teachers, school ad- 
ministration, and frealth care professions. ' This committee surveyetT^dPug 
usage on campus (finding Little use of hard drugs), conducted semiilars 
at eacft. schooV, and recommerfded a $66,0Cf0 intervention program for , 
abusers and their parents (to/be conducted at night) , Jn^school suspen- 
.sron, and twin pi-evention proor^ms - .one to ^educate parents of elemen- 
tary schoolchildren and'anotner for busjnes^ and cor^-^unity orgafniza-- 
tions- at ^ cost pf $17,000. The intervehtion program has since been 
implemented. ' ^ . , -\ 

The source of the drug problem was found to be the ignorance and indif- 
ference of "parents, teacterls and administrators and the openness and 
lack of supervision of school grounds. The operation iproved, a, whole 
to be a partially effective remedy lo the problem and convinced thbse 
participating of the value of interagency and inteVoisciplinary cooper- 
ation and coordination. ' - 




FOCUS ON YOUTH PROBATION 
■' X • , Meredith Browntng 

Experienced-Based Calreer' Education Program, Student, Washoe High School 

» • • • . 

^ ♦ 

My^first tdea or, solution from being at the; convention is to'.deal with 
the real problem, vf. a person is in trouble there is reason why he 'Dr "■ 
•she is doing what thVyVre doing., ff -the «pr0blem.i's> found when' they are 
first referred to thd eourt, they mosflikelywoH't be back. If the ' 
reason why they get i\|trouble is fp.und, then dealt ;wiih, they won't 
in trouble any more, "^or example, if a boy is caught drinking* and rob- 
bing houses, look* into 'his homp life. If you find the . parents out of 
work and drunk. all the time, you know why he is doing what he;s .doing. 
If this is dealt with, maybe by 'placing hjrp'in'a foster- .home, with coun- 
■seling, his basic problems are being dealt with. It wouldn'^t help him 
, to be sent to. an institution where he wilV live in a totally drug and 
.crime oriented environment. It also wouldn't help him to send him<home 
on probation, whe/e he will st'ill have the same basic problems and 
"reasons" to get in trouble. In his .eyes, \*hat he!s do-ing is easily- • 
justified by what he goes through at/home.' " • " - " • ^ 

"K. • ■ • • . ■• • . ;"' 'C 

This ties in with my other idea that courts-should examine all sides of 
a case before a decision^is made.' In mast courts they follow a simple' " 
plan. If this crime is 3one, -this measure is taken. The case is never 
examined for what would have.to be "fixed in order to help .that pe.rson 
with his or her problems and to help the person to live at' home. Most 
peopli" agree familjes should Be together. The courts should- help the 
familiy stay together, instead of following a set pattern with all cases. 
No case is exactly like another, /4^hey shouldn't be treated as if they 
were all the same. If the case/is examined, tfte court shoutd order- 
whatever is^-necessary to keep the. family togetHer. ' i * 

Institutions shoulti be. .used as an absolutely last resort, where no matter 
what* is done the person won.'t change. Too many young people are locked 
up'when something else probably wouTd have worked, if d -person is 
placed with people that all have records' of serious" offenses , it Isn't 
goin_g to do anyone any good> It makes the** problem wdrse.-A different 
homjs environment or stay'ing home under a structured program might work . 
better for more cases than to just send them- away. ^ ^ 

Another thing which will work is positive peer pressure:* If a studen* 
is asked why they did this or, ..that, it might be- "becauSe..;iy friends are , 
doing it." Well, if pressuje-'^ln make someone- ^o somethfing wrong, it 
can be reven|^d to make jthem»tib 't(i.ingi right. Group peer^pressure might 
be the answer. to some cases. Grouiis should get .started, maybe as.'^n 
experiment- at first, to see if it works'. ■ ' . 

I think" that -if cases were looked at more closely, positive peer pres- 
sure was used, and basic problems were deaJt wi|;h, there would be fewer- 
problems with today's youth. : * * 

It 
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4.EGISLAT0RS AND T^AH ACTION- Tp DECREASE- ViaENCE 
V . Moderator: Robert Dickens, Ph. D. 

*r- \ Director, Educational Telecommunications * 

O^'fice of- Communications and Broadcasting, A University of Nevada-Reno 



-Mayor Barbara Benrystt . > « 

rJoseph Crowley, Ph. D. , President, University of Ndvada-Reno 

-Richard Dankworth, Ed. D. , .Vice-Presidehf. Piiblic Aff&irs, University 

of Nevada-Reno ^n- ' . ' ' \ 

-State- Senaljor* James .Kosinski ' \ 

-Jamesy Richardson,- Ph. D. , Professor qf ^oeiologyV University o-f Nevada 
/ .Reno * - ' / ^^l' . , • 

-State Senator Sue. Wagner ^ \ < 

-YOfTHr Chris Mitchell, Experienced-Based Care^Educ-atfon, Student, *" 
Washoe" High School .». • \ , . •. 

(The following summary is paraphrased and based on jthe tapeiof the 
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;presentation 

■• ■ . , ' , , -i- • 

Our topic deals with legislative strategies to •d^reai.Se youth violence. 
Our panelists.iare polfcymakers who deal with var-Hftk aspects of youth 
delated topics in tffe legislative process. We also\have administrators 
who are involved in the^ay to day communication with a variety- of Fed- 
eral, State, and loc«rl*programs administered at the^lJniversity of 
Nevada-Reno" and other institutions. We have a studefit, youth represen- 
tative' on the panel.. The programs, policies, and other kinds of activi- 
ties they've been involved in have a bearing on youth; violence, and. 
legislative strategies. We will discuss the, ways in Which .legislators 
and administrators evolve and implement new programs for youths to de- 
crease violence.. , ^ \ 
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■ Virginia Cain ^ 
. Curriculum Director, National Council of Juvenile 

and Family Court Judges / * ^ 

(The following shmmary is p&raphrased and based on'the tape of • the * 
presentation, ) . » ^ 

This conference was directed toward policy makers. You are the movers, 
t:he shakers, the. directors of programs. You are the ones who understand 
the legislative process and can he/lp to shape the policy that is. going 
to improve the world fqr children. It's important that you take backT 
the message. ' " . . * * - " . 

It is important 4:o recognize. that only through the legislative process, 
only through the lawmakers, only through those who appropriate thp 
funds, only thentcBn,.we really effect change*. It's our respofl'sibil ity 
to educate those who legislate. " It^s our responsibility iJb remember 
tha,t the Whit'e House is our house, aJhd the man/woman who lives .there is 
only our tenant. The , Governor's house is our house^ and we^ al.low that 
tenant to.livd in that\house.- As long as they are. good tenants, they 
are allowed to remain., but they have an obligation to us. They are not 
•a'n unapproachable. elite", nqr *§hould'any member af the- legislature, 
United States Congres.s,) school boards,* or any other elected office be 
considered unappi^oachable* . ..They are there by Ihe will of the people; * 

Tf^e- problem is apathy, 'disinterest, lack of community participation, 
persons'who say, "It is ipy problem, nothing can be done a/iyway." 
The only answer is that you, somehow, must encourage more community 
.pdH-icipatian., 'mbre human awareness lof the differences in our people. 
What is our^ challenge? We have' to get to those who don't seem to be 
aware. That is the respopsibility of every person. 

great man, Adlai Stevenson, said^about a great woman, Eleanor 
RooseveJt, when sKf died, "She would rather light one candle that curse 
the darkness." If^everybody who attended this conference* went out ana 
lit one little candle, we can turn the lights on all over the world. 



- , 'Ma^r B&ll)ara Bennett 

^ ^ • " City of Reno ^ 

• ' • • • 

(The following summary is paraphrased and based on the *tape of the ■ 
presentation.) . * . ' 

I'm one of your terLants. The success of our attempts are directly re- 
lated to how-you present to us the worthwhile benefits of ^our needs. 
It's ,not sufficient anymore to go to a government entity, whether it be 
local. State or national, and say, "We need this programl" You have to 
come to prepared to describe the benefits of that which you projaose i 
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and what the potential savings are to the City. When I ge^t information 
that^tells me that the national costs of ^vandalism, for instance, ap- 
proaches tix hundred million dollars, that's an amount of money that re-~ 
lates to something that' city council members can understand. Is there a 
savings fbr them in dealing with the problems that can offset vandalism? 
I believe there isV - ) ^ 

There is a lot of discussion on politics,, lately, about conservative and 
liberal, Tve taken to calling myself aggressive. We cannot ignore the 
pocketbook colicerns of the public who picks up the tab for things. If 
we're able to really substantiate claims that doing certain things will, 
U\ the long run, ^ave you dollars, then we're going to have an>easier 
time getting things done. 

The City Clerk and City Policy Planning Advisory Council, comprised of 
representative segments of this community, reviews applications which 
come ,ih for monetary assistance, 'whether for commOnity development block 
grant monies , or from our general fund budget. " They make recommenda^^ 
tions to the. Reno City Council as to how these monies- can best bespfent* 
The Community Development ttepbrtme'nt-. follows up-.on these requests, de- 
termines that they are what they''re presented to be^ and allocates • 
funds. - • / . - - 

Some of the areas that we've allocated monies, thajt^ are related to. Youth 
programs are: Camp Fire Girls. After School Program; the Program in^ 
Northeast Reno,, operated by Dave Luckey,* designed to benefit hard core, 
unemployed, young..people, in this community* Community Services Ageuty 
administers funds through their offices. City of Reno has dedicated \^ 
monies toward the youth center, whjch will get under construction very 
soon. There is the Latin Information Center, which is putting up a 
neighborhood center. * ^ - 

I've been very commited to putting in low income"" Housing in thl^City of ' 
Reno. We have not had any new housing projects, subsidized housing 
units, for twenty years/ We now have ^250 under way. We continue to get 
a lot 0* resistance from the public, who, unfortunately, QO\(iot under- 
stand'the need and benefits for this kind'of housing. This,- again, be- 
comes your responsibility'. Housing Is. going to- help the* single family 
parent or the' low income family survive. We know that there is a much 
higher ratio of youth violence in single parent families.. If we are 
going to take some of the stress, and some of the load off these fami- 
lies, and if we're going to make ? iving^pbssible for them, then it be- 
hooves us to move in the direction of helping keep a roof over the heads 
of these families, of giving them an opportunity to move out of dep/^s- . 
sed areas, of giving them' the opportunity to conmit lei|S than fifty or 
sixty percent of their income to keep that roof over their heads. 

Recently, we dealt with the matter of child care'. The best we weris able 
to get was a. resolution which requested the private sector to volun- 
tarily look a^t the protjlems and begin to deal with them. 

There are so many problems with the^e youngsters. Our city doesn^t have 
recreational facilities tha^are adequate to take this twelve to seven- 
teen age group off the streets, and to give them something to 'do^that 
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c fills their needs. iJe are attempting to pfovide adequate youth eniplo)^ 
» • ment opportunities, ^ob Ccrps^ is /eally ^performing a •tremendous serv-fce 
: in this regard. I really believe 'that j^oung^ters wHft want all 1;he priv- 
ileges of society, and .they should, indeed have themj must also assume ' ' 
, the responsibility of the punis*hment j'f they break the laws .t?»t are 

costly or damaging tO the' communi ty. We-'do^have 'res pons fbili ties. to the 
>ypublij a,t large, not to "any specifier group. One of our interestS"-has to' 
_/ mak-ing people feel s'afe in their homes and on the streets, and • 
youngsters safe *in the classroom. That 'all ties tQgethe^. 

RespcJTtse to comment:- If Nezis can threaten and the Klan can threaten 
society, they ^ireaften everyone. What does this do to your freedoms you 
•cherish in this country? If the Black commflnftyHs 'threatened, irf the 
Jewish jcommuni'ty is threatened, we are all threatened. I iim ttTreaterted • 
by it. We'have a responsibility. I don't shirk that- responsit)'ility> 
^The City^of Reno haS'Mcng failed* to really move on' a 'meaningful affirma- 
tive action program. Problems became- apparent, and how we are^a-ttemp- 
ting to do something. My door is open to everyone. I have a relalionr 
ship to- the Black community, because,, their concerns, are my concerns. 
What it requires Js a dedication on the, part of every elected official 
• to make some of ^ the. changes necessary., How 'do you bring about dedica- 

. tion? You bring it a^bout by this'Jcind of conference. that addresses the 
prdbleijis; whi^ch lets us know about .your concefrns and sees t*^t we- do 

• something to be responsiye to those concerns. You better get busy by 
bringing your/concerns into the public light. 



V Joseph Crowley, Ph. D. 
^ ' . Presi^tent^University of fjevada-Reno ^ 

(The' following summary is paraphrased and based .on the tape. of the , 
presentation.) - • " ' - ' . 

The things we do at the University can be put into, three general cate- ^ 
gories: curriculum, community reVations, and services to our students. 
In curriculum, we offer courses in the control of juvenile delinquency., 
• training for parole officers, a wide variety of child development and- 
psychology' courses offered in Departments pf Psychology, Counseling and 
Guidan.ce, Education, Home Economics, the^Medical. School'! We also have 
cmjrses'that deal with parent b.ehavior, parept skill%, family interac- * 
tron, social sociology, anthropology, multicultural education. There • 
are courses in law, politics and history, that also /deal with -violence. 
The Deparjfcmeat- of Journalism at^the University trains bur journali'st.s to 
deal with the problem pf violence. Certainly the media are substan- 
_ tiallyv involved in conveying to us, in our living rooms each night, one 
piece* of testimony or another about violence in^u? society. It is a 
tradition in journalism to report the bad news raiher than the good 
news. It might be profitable for the University^ in the Department of 
Journalism, to develop in its students, some recognition of the need to 
exercise a certain nature of caution in reporting bad news. • 

In commumty services, there is a very successful crisjs call center 
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that operates 24.hours a day, that is available to* people-who are' frr^a 
crisis. The center and staff is c ontinually in 'the community presenting 
training programs a^nd informatiorv! Through a Title I Higher Education 
Act grant, we have a training program to teach parents skills and b^eha- 
viors to avoid' violence* TviS been part of the regular task force on 
child abuse, which has the task of working with community agencies deal- 
ing with the child abuse problems. The Psychological Service Center on 
campus is also involved in community services. We have had, in the 
past, an Upward Bound Program. 

There are many residence halls at the university. My impression is that 
the larger the hall, the greater the problem of ^misbehavior and violence- 
Resident hall directors are trained to attempt to prevent and treat 
problems of violent behavior. We have a counseling center. We have a 
program that has as its pri^ncipal goal the education of students about 
responsible use of alcohol, to, prevent major self-destructive activities 
which may result from the use of alcohol, to prevent drunk driving, ac- 
cidents, damage to houses, - violent behavior. 

We have standard disciplinary procedures. An international student 
advisement office is involved in prevention of violent incidents.. We 
have a substantial enrollment of Iranian students! Since the seizure 
of the hostages, there have been several threatening incidents. The 
international student advisor has been involved in prevention of vio- 
lence. ' • ^ 

The University, for two years through generous contributions, at the 
•Honors Convocation, has given a peace prize to a person,, or persons, 
who exemplifies the premise that the use of force isNiot an acceptable 
means for settling disputes. For example, the Crisis Call Center staff 
has-been awarded that prize in the past. 

Oiir legislative strategies are dependent on what the resources are. We 
are very interested' in improving these programs. We have a critical 
need in ^counseling, and do not have the resources to meet the needs in 
that area. ' 



, EFFORTS OF THE SIERRA NEVADA JOB CORPS CENTER 
TO DECREASE YOUTH VIOLENCE 
Richard T. Dankworth, Ed. D. 
Vice-President, Public Affairs, University of Nevada-Reno 



Th§ Sierra N^ada Job Corps Center is one of a national system of ap- 
proximately iDO residential centers in the U.S*. and Puerto Rico. ^ ' 
SNJCCIs purpose is to assist young people from Nevada and Northern Cali- 
fornfa, who need and can benefit from intensive programs of education, 
vocational skills training, and other services, while living in a resi- 
dential 'setting. The .typical youth SNJCC serves is an eighteen year old 
high school dropout, who reads at the elementary school le.vel, comes 
from a poor family, has no job skills, and has been unemployed for many 
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weeks, or has never held a job, Enrollees at SNJCC are young people J)e-' 
. tween tne ages of sixteen and twenty one, who volunteer for the program, 
and jmost are impoverished and unemployed. 

ThiB SNJCC education program' - whjch is highly individualized and self- . 
paced -.consists of beginning, graded and advanced reading, mathematics, 
and World-of-Work, including consumer education, driver educatio^^and 
health education. In programmatic aree^s, diagnostic tests determine ■ • 
academic deficiencies prior to the'corp^member's placement yithin the 
program. Curricula are contimidlly revi\sed to keep^pace with the chan- 
ging needs of corpsmembers, \ ^ • ' 

The General Education Development Program (GEO) is emphasized for those ' 
who are academically qualified. Health education is a high prtbrity at 
SNJCC, The primary objective of the program is to prepare corpsmembers 
to make responsible decisions regarding health and , health-related mat-* 
ters by providing them with relevant, factual information,. 

The SNJCC skills training program is designed to provide corpsmembers' 
with structured training .that will enable, them to obtain, and to' keep 
industry-oriented jobs. Unlike conventional training programs*, voca- 
tiona^l .training programs at SNJCC are designed to permit enrollees to 
advance their skills to their fullest potential; accordingly-, all pro- 
grams provide for an open-entrance and epcit capability. Specific* 
training programs are continually Reviewed and revised, as necessary, to 
reflect the ^current needs of the job^ market, , . / ' ^ • v 

t • • 

Currently, SNJCC offers training in. twenty three vocational areas within 
the following clusters: Culinary Arts, Health Occupations, Carpentry, 
Painting, BricUiaying, Plastering, Cement Masonry, P]umbing, Electrical, 
Building & Maintenance, Automotive, Financial and Clerica.l, Warehousing, 
Welding, Vending Machine Repairing and Laboratory Animal, Care. 

SNJCC is a residential center. All 'corpsmembers live on site," The res- 
idential programis based on the idea that SNJCC youth need a new envi- 
ronment and a variety of services in oi^der to make the most of 'the'ir 
trailing, SNJCC provides a fjill program - health services, nutritious 
meafs, dormitory life, sports and recreation, student gov&rnment, enter- 
tainment, and other supervised activities - all planned to help new 
corpsmembers adapt to center life, motivate and support constructive at- 
titudes and lifestyles, and prepare^them to function effectively in the 
outside world. 

Although behavior modification, in general terms, is the goal of the 
SNJCC program, changing violent behavior is not an objective of SNJCC, 
Rather, corpsmembers are advised at all times that ^'olence in any form 
is not acceptable behavior at SNJCC, and is calise foi^ischafge^ How- 
ever, many young people who come to SNJCC have had greater exf \ .i.re .to 
violence than others. This can be duetto various reasons. -Violent be- 
^havior might have been a pattern in the homes. Early failure or mean- 
inglessness in school, coupled with family disinterest or rejection; 
might have caused some to drift into social relationships where anti-so- 
cial, and often violent behavior was a common solution to problems- 
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When probrlems arise for such indlyiddals at SNJCC, whether social, scho- 
lastic; or vocational origin, a response, conditioned by, years of exper- 
ience, rrAy be violent. Such behavior is dealt with irrriiediately. Depen- 
ding upon the circumstances, discipline can range from immediate expul- 
sion by the Center Director, in cases of personal harm or property dam- 
age, to fines, loss of privileges and other measures, recommended by ^a 
student/staff review board. ^ 

Corpsmembers receive vital learning ^x()eriences in thetr living envi- 
ronment. They learn to relate to different racial and ethnic groups, 
while adapting to group living situations. Strong efforts are made by 
residential living staff sfnd professional counselors to motivate those 
who feel alienated and discouraged.^ Situations are provided for corps- 
members to work cooperatively with adult staff on projects. Finally, 
' cojpsmembers are organized into committees to participate in the gover- 
nance of the center. Committees include: ^ Executive Committee (with 
Center Director and advisor)T Welfare Association Committee (administer 
corpsmembers Welfare Fund), Food Service Committee, Health Services Com- 
mittee, Security Committee, Education Committee, Group Counseling Com- 
mittees (with counselors and residential advisors) and Center Review^ 
Boards (with staff). Perhaps the most, effective use of corpsmembers in 
the governance of the Center is done informalTy by the students them- 
selves; peer pressure. Violence ts oftentimes averted when a student is 
Qalmed down by other students, "Keep cool, you'll be terminated from Job 
Corps." Staff continually support and encourage the use of peer pres- 
sure as a very important way to maintain acceptable standards of behav- 



Therefore, SNJCG provides a whole new ervironment for young people who 
, enroll* where cooperation and personal progress and development are 
' rewairded. While uncooperative behavior, including violence, is jtfealt^ 
with swiftly and fairly - all jn a climate of care and concern. Gener- 
ally, violence and other* unacceptable behavior is avoided by those 
corpsmembers who have a strong commitment to their own training and edu- 
cation. ' I . • 

Those who complete the training program,, leave the Center with a new 
sense of personal worth, a confidence In new found skills, their ability 
to perform, and a perception that society will accept their legitimate 
effort. Perhaps the best testimony of what a Job Corps experience can * 
do for^a young person comes from the corpsmembers themselves. During a 
personal tour of five centers in the West, we asked corpsmembers one 
question, "What is the most important thing that has happened to you^n 
Job Corps?" Invariably, the response was, "I got rty head on straight." 
"Getting young people's heads on straight," is a significant answer to 
youth violence. 

Job Corps has proven to be one of the most effective federally supportiW 
youth. development programs ever established. SNJCC is performing a sig- 
nificant service for the State of Nevada and its impoverished, unskillecj 
and unemployed youth. We will continue to apprise our congressional 
delegation of the progress of SNJCC, and urge- their support of Job Corps 
funding. 
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CHILD ABUSE VIOLATED YOUTH 
State Senator Jim Kosinski 

State .of Nevada ^ ' - 

* if 

-The Nevada Legislature recently completed an eighteen month study^ which. 
, concluded, among other things, that abused and neglected children, often 
become violent youth and abusive' parents. Jhis cycle of violence must 
be interrupted. This study- had been, commissioned by the legislature, 
because testimony had indicated that: reported cases of child abuse and 
neglect increased in Nevacla from nine hundred-QneJn 1976 to two thou- 
sand one hundred-ninety nine in 1978 (144% increase in three yearsj;- 

- studie's from, another state concerned about these problems concluded that 
delinquent children who have been abused or neglected tend to be .more 
violent, and that a substantial proportion of youth reported as delin- 
quent had previously been reported as abused or neglected. 

From a summary of information in the literature, the report concluded 
that child "abuse" usuaMy^nieans physical or emotional harm to chiVdren 
caused by either their parenw^^uardians or temporary custodians; and 
that this temi includes intentionally infl icted bodily injury and sexual 
abuse. Child '^neglect" refers to a lack of prcrper care, and-ranges from 
lack of -supervision, to undernourishment. 

National studies show that parents who abuse children come from afl eth- 
nic?, religious, geographic, socioeconomic and educational backgrounds. 
Information indicated that many parents who abuse their children tend to - 
view their child as someone who should satisfy their psychological needs, 
or, in some cas es, a| S an inconvenient and unreasonable burden. 

Nationally, there are two approaches .used to respond to "the abusing par- 
ent or other responsible adult. The "punitive" approach views ^he mal- . 

' treajtment of a child as a crime, and stems from the general reaction of . 
shock and^anger expressed toward child abusers (or neglectful adults). 

.This approach jrelies upon harsh sanctions, such as punis-hment. This is ^ 
sometimes seen as a deterrent to further abuse or 'neglect. The "rehabi- 
litative" or '"therapeutic" approach views child abuse of neglect as a 
symptom of the parents' deepeT"iemoti^nal..problems, and only in a few 
cases is harm premeditated or intentional, ^ccurdlng^-to^this approach, 

•-dbusive parents" or other aduits need help and treatment, apparently, 
most jurisdictions use a comblntation of both approaches in dealing with 
child abuse and neglect. 

•4 

The report concluded that a ^community needs a well -structured and com- 
prehensive program for dealing with 'problems of child abuse .and neglect. 
Mandatory reporting requirements are a necessity for the initial disco- 
very of the problem. It is then necessary to have a procedure for coor- 
dinating treatment of the child and the abusive. or neglecting parents, 
or other perpetrators. These structures and procedures cannot be effec- 
tively implemented, unless a community commits adequate resources to 
, properly support these programs 

Fortunately, at least in Nevada, government and private organizations 
concerned about, and responsible for, the problems of abused and neglec- 
ted children, recognize the scope and 'depth of these- problems and ar^ 
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working toward resolutions; 

' • ■ ' ^ <t . - 

. .. > 

James Richardson, Ph. D. _ 
Professor of Sociology, University of Nevada^- Re no 

(The foil owinq .summary is paraphrased and based on the tape of the * 
presentation.) ^ . , ^- 

America is an extremely violent society. It is important that we become 
an educated populace to deaVwith these'issues. We start spending mil- 
lions of dollars to build. prisons. Is that the best use of funds? I 
would suggest to you that it. is places like the University. in this. State 
that play a crucial role in helping people understand what's going on in 
society, and in helping people' understand the issues. The t;eaching and 
research function of the University is very important. We put a lot of 
people In prisons. We resocialize people to be criminals. W^ teacji , 
them violence. You build prisons in Nevada and we underfund ciduca^tion. 
Nevada has the highest pupil-teacher ratio in the nation. Programs are 
vastly underfunded.^ It is important to allow us to do research- so the 
legislature can make an acknowledgement of the kinds of probjems that it 
has to face. InsteSd'of .voting to build prisons, to lock up youngsters 
whenever they can, we need a lot more education, a lot more research. 

As a sociologist, I tend to see social structures in society. We have 
organized ways of doing things. We have organized ways of handling cer- 
tain groups of peopla^ The problems in* our society are caused because 
we have arranged our society and structured it in such a way that We 
spend so much on defense compared to other countiries. We need to change 
thosr structures. I would encourage the planners of a conference to ^ 
focus on the historical and sociological factors that help us understand 
where we are, and give, us a better idea of what we are trying to do. 
Sometimes, I think we get too oriented toward the practical. We do have 
a great need for more research in the area of violence about groups. , 
Sessions on research on violent groups are needed. 



Chris Mitchell 

Student Body President, Experienced-Based Career Education 

Washoe High School 



(The following summary is paraphrased and based on the. tape of the 
presentation.) 

Washoe High School program is a series of smaller learning centers with 
twelve to twenty five people in a class with two to three teachers in 
each class. ,We go out to talk to people and work at jobs. We need more 
programs like the Experienced Based Career Education Program to turn our 
energies against violence and vandalism, and, instead, work with the 

syste/n. Try to get Vack into the mainstream, so we can change things 
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for the better. • I believe that most of the problems that we are having 
start out in schools. There are several different, groups, and we are ' 
all fighting each other 'for attention, for the teachers help. When we 
^get. In classes with thirty to -forty ^people with one teacher, you c.an't 
get help inschool. You can^t get the aftention. That causes frustra- 
tioh*' You-^on't get passing grades. You start cutting, leaving school, 
getting in trouble, tearing up things at school. It's really not pro- 
ductive at all. Then your elected officials say we need this program 
and this program*: A lot of times it«^doe$n.'t get started. A lot of talk 
arid no action. Ir\stead.of just talking/and saying "we are-going. to 
start these programs;" follow through. If they get funds for a prpgram . 
and it starts and it works, instead of cutting off after a t'im^, keep 
it going. 

Response to Comments: A frieryd of mine, who is Black, and I were picked 
up for curfew. I got sent home and, you're right, he was held until Mis 
parents' could come down and get him. I don -t understand why* Why? We 
were ddlilg the exact same thing, the exact same age. We were both ^ 
picked up together. .1 was sent home, he was held* Also, about the Nazi 
prganfzation* I. hear about these things in New York, Detroit, Chicago. 
Synagogues get^bombed and the Nazis stand up and claim they did it« How 
many have you seen get prosecuted? • Go on with the KKK shooting at Black 
people for no reason at all* \Why? Why are i;hey letting them get. away 
with things like that? Why? Through .lynchings, shootings. Why? They 
claim responsibility and still nothing happens; 



State Senator Sue Wagner 
f ' State of Nevada 



(The •following summary is paraphrased and baised on the tape of the 
presentation. ) 

I tjiink you (Chris Mitchell) are a real success story, because someone 
such as myself as a legislator, is delighted to see^ome positive re- 
sults for some of the things we allocate .money for. 

I intend to discuss three areas. The first is reflections^on the State 
prison system during the past decade. Secondly is a profile .of the in- 
mate population in the prison system today, and thirdly the newly crea- 
ted legislative subcommittee challenges and recommendations in the areas 
of alternatives to incarceration* ' 

According to official census figures, Nevada entered the 1970* s with a 
population of about four hundred-eighty eight thousand people. Accor- 
ding to estimates by State planners and the census bureau, Nevada fin- 
ished the decade with a population of about. seven hundred-sixty seven 
thousand. In addition to this rapidly increasing resident population, 
Nevada has a largo, tourist population, that averages, as reported in the 
research' of a private economic firm, approximately. twenty percent of our 
resiTdent population. This research indicates that during .peak visita- 
tion .periods to the state twenty five to thirty percent of the people in 
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Nevada .a fe-tourists,. and that the number of tourists who annually come 
to. this state is- oyer forty times our resident population. . The growing 
resident population, coupled with the non-resident population has im- 
pacted practically every segment of the Nevada- economy,. and the services 
that are provided by our gove^ntnen^^ - ^ ' . 

At the beginning 6f the last decade, «in r970,^1;heSiate prison system 
employed two hundred-rthirteen ^peoprle, had. fewer^iffian^ seven hundred in- 
mates, and operated a maximgm securityra, medium secl;r4ty, and a women's 
prison—all in Northern Nevada. Annual general fund or State^ope rating ' 
support for the State prison system in 1970 was slightlyi^gyer 2;-3 .mil- 
lion. The aver^ige annual cost of supervising and sfeeding'an inmate was^ 
almost three thousand seven hundred dollars, a year. The prison popula- 
tion at that time was relatively stable, with actually declining total 
population in both fiscal year 1958 and fiscal year 1969, and a modest 
four percent increase ifT fiscal year 1970; By comparison, in 1980 the 
State prison system was authorized tp hire over five hundred-fifty ^ 
employees, a one hundred-fifty eight percent increase, had over one 
thousand five hundred-fifty inmates, one hundred-twenty percent in- 
crease^ and oRerated'three .iristitutiorfs in the northern .part of the 
state: .one in Jean, Nevada; two honor camps; two. restitution centers; 
and a new prison, coming on line mear Jean, Nevada. 

General fund operating support for fiscal year 1980 total almost 14.5 
million, with the average annual cost per inmate being close to ten'' 
thousand dollars a year. That is a one hundred seventy percent increase 
over the decade. During the il970's, »the prison system's genefal fund 
opprat'ing budgejt' increased froifi 2.7 to 5.7 percent, and almost sixty- 
three itiilTion dollars was committed ta state prison ^construction to the 
capital budget^. Interestingly enough, the 1979 .legislature provided 
more funds, 34.4 million, for prison construction, thari did the 1971, 
1973, 1975 and 1977 legislatures combined. Irj^ atftiition to the authori- 
zation of the new six hundred inmate facility in southern Nevada, the. 
19^9.1ec)islature also took several actions on prison operating* and 
housing budgets^ which I feel personally, will be significant and cost- 
saving as the State prison system moves into the decade ahead. Speci- 
tfically, the 1979 session provided for both a new thirty six inmate 
forestry honor campi from thirty six to one hundred,^ at a cost- of three 
thousand dollars per inmate. 

Ihe inmates in these camps are formed into work creWs for conservation^^ 
projects under the direction of the Nevada Division of Forestry, a(n9 
have done things such as water shed improvements ?nd general clean-up 
of State parks. A portion. of the income derived from the inmates' work 
is used to support the operation of the camps. 

But, eyen more innovative, the. 1979 session provided for the establish- 
ment of two restitution centers, one in the northern part of the State 
and one in Clark County, of thirty to forty inmates ea^h, costing about ^ 
three thousand eigh^t hundred dollars per inmate. * Inmates assigned to 
these centers will normally work in the community^ during the daytime^ 
and live in a supervised residential environment of the centers during 
the non-working hours? Income derived from the inmates* work is used to 
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provide restitution to th^ victim of Ihe.injnate's crime and for -partial 
•payrtent of supervi/sing, housing^ and feeding that inmate.. These centers 
are -seen as having^everal benefits. First, the^ victim benefits from 
the. restitution made by the offender. Second, the State benefits by 
housing. inmates, both in lower capital and in lower operating cost en- 
vironment;, and third, the inmate benefits to a supervised, structured-* 
pro9^a"i. that encourgaeS'the work ethic and emphasizes the economic cost 
of^crime. 

Now let's take a close look at those inmates who are housed in our penal, 
institutions funded by the State. In terms of educational and vocation- 
al experiences, it is^evident that a majority of the inmates come from 
the ranks of the unskilled- and iindereducated. About 3/4 's have had only 
unskilled jobs and sporadic work histories in their lifetime. For the ' 
.most part these" people are people who have, drifted from one unskilled 
job to another, living on th'e peripheryof the work force; Not only is 
the pattern of work l\istory dismal, so is the educational one. Over 
ninety percent of the current inmates have no more than a high school 
education, and almosl 2/3 of -the prisoners ha.ve not even graduated from 
-h.tgh" school . To. mp, the mbst striking pattern that emerges* is in terms 
oflige^ Over sixty percent, or -seven hundred out of eleven hundred , . 
seventy inmatesi were under the age of twenty nine. Over fiv6 hundred 
were under the age; of twenty-five. Youthful offenders seem to be in- 
creasing at an alarming rate. Many of 'these inmates are first time 
offenders. Thirty ojie percent had prior misdemeanor convictions, 
almost fifty percent^o prior felony convictions j and over sixty percent 
no prior prison time at alii ' • . \^ 

All of these statistics and data wereT important to the Subcommittee in • 
terms of our, proposed solutions and recommendations. The Subcommittee 
made twenty recommendations aimed at prison improvement, and recommen- 
ded five bllls^ I am going to briefly describe the recommendations onlj? 
in the area of alternatives to incarceration. The comp'1lt6 evaluative 
data was not available when the committee made its. reccmiiiendations. 

We did suggest the continuation of the restitution program, established 
by the 1979 Legislature.- We- also ^commended the expansion of the pri- 
son honor camp program. The most significant and important recommenda- 
tion in the area of altematiyos fs the proposal for the establishment 
of two multi-purpose centers to house individuals who have not served 
prior prison time, and who .would normally be sentenced to the Depart- 
ment of Prisons. During .its hearings, the Subcommittee heard testimony 
from both the State Department of Parole and Probation and individuals 
from outside the State of Nevada experienced In the operation of half- 
way houses,. on a. proposal for the State to open two mul,ti-purpose cen- 
ters. Operational cost for the two centers supplied by' the Department 
of Parole and Probation, "Ihows that the^cost at this time is not much' 
substantially different than it shows fbi- the cost of maintaining a per- 
son'in prison. However, additional monetary advantages will provide the 
residents payment of taxes, and family support, the resident's contri- 
bution ^to a portion of his or her' income to room and board expenses, the 
resident's accumulation of savings, and -in some clrcOirstances, the use of 
apportion of the resident's income to make restitution to the vktim of, 
their 'crime. ^ - • » 
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Legislation prepared' for the Subcommittee will permit' the assignment of 
two types pf offenders who had never served prison time to the centers. 
First convicted offenders could be assigned to the centers as. icondi- " 
ti6n of probation, 1f ^the Department of Parole and Probation presen- . 
tencing investigative report recommended such an assignment* Such an 
assignment cpiild include, espiBcially for the case of a property offen- 
der, restitution to the victim of the ^offenders criminal activity. This 
second category of person could be qonyicted offenders who had violated 
the conditions of their probation and could be assigned to the centei 
for a period of time for both structured supervision and punishment^ur- 
. poses. 

The Subcommittee did not feel 6fat the centers should be used trf house 
parolees. ^They felt it was an unwise practice to co-mingle i/foividuals 
who have served prison^ime with those who have never been institution- 
alized. Also, the Subcommittee felt that the. budget costs by th^f^^r- 
ticular department were from the testimony of similar centers, and r 
quested that that deparfciient' thoroughly scrutinize the proposed budge^^ 
and reduce costs where possible within the limits of safe .supervision. 

This has been a hurried look at the past, present, and the futur^of 
the Nevada §tate Department of Prisons. « It is a vola1;ile, complex, and 
politically unpopular area, but a most important one. I encourage you, 
as interested grpfessipnals, to examine our report and offer your com- 
mitment and support to seeing the committee's' recommendations become a 
reality during the; next legislative session. • 

Response to question: Vocational training and jobs, once they (the in- 
mates) are released. Ninety eight percent of the people in prisons tOr 
day ultimately wind up back in the CQomunity. We have to recognize that, 
and have to prepare these peopte better to deal with this society. 
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^NEW DIRECTIONS INVOLVING YOUTH IN ACTJON STRATEGItS 
. TO DECREASE PHYSICAL VIOLENCE FOR IMPLEMENTATION IN COMMUNITIES 

When the Session Facilitator asks you to begin, please write your ideas 
in response to this question: 

Related ,to the content area under consideration in thi<; session. 
What strategies and p^rograms do you suggest to decrease violence? 

^^lease use brief phrases tojndicate your ideas. You will have 5 min- 
utes to write. Thank you. 

(The 'following oraTahd written statements of the participants' are para- 
phrased and "based on the tapes of the proceedings.) ' ) 

. . ^ MEDIA: Wipbw ON HUMANITY' " 

. (Increasing 'Constructive. Media Programning for Youth) 

■ . i . • " r 

Positive Programninq - . f 

Ttiere should be, more emphasis on the helping end .of catastrophies, ^ijch ' 
as. the food program distribution after earthquake damage, medical mobil.- 
izaticn after food poisoning incidents. Stress ways to handle the drama 
and Kesol ve tension, such a$ $0 Minutes reviewing the consequences of 
events. 

While I support, and believe dearly, the right to choice in TV program- 
ming, the problem is there is virtually no chToice, except one^vtolent 
show against two or three others of a violent natura. Let's do things 
because they're yalid and positive, not only because it sells. 

Media should report inpre positive activities vs. negative. The stations 
and community can work together, in a positive way, to convey the news. 
The news reporters could have an advisor in the schools to jjromote re- 
sponsible reporting of events. 

Program local time, not to reruns, but to good local activities. 

Program Teens on TV. They can announce the Community Calendar • 

There should be more educational programs in the evening. 

Youths can demonstr^ate physical exercises on television. 

Language courses can be given on television to achieve fluency in an- 
other language.- ■ 

Explore motivational factors why people are interested in violence pro- 
grams. Explore what other alternative programs'ipositive influence) 
could provide equal motivation for viewing. 

/ 119 ' 
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Responsibility of Educators ' - - » i' 



On children's pragrams, caption news and other Items, to. develop reading 
fluency. • * , . . 

..The Federal Communications Commission Children's Task Force recomnfended 
the requirement of fi;^e hours ;per week for- eclucational programrning'^for 
preschoolers, and half that time for school -age K:bndren, scheduled be- 
tween 8' A.M. and 8 P.M. on weekdays. 

'J' 

Edycation'shoald take the leadership to minimize violence on TV^nV 

• 1.^- Inform. parents when possible; 2. Teach students critical waltdhihg 
•skills, using values .to project reactions; 3. Teach, as -early ^as^i pos- 
sible, that there ire individual values. - 

Educators should. assist in producing programs, talk on TV, use TV, to 
educate viewers. . « • ' ^ V> 

Education groups need to ask for time on TV (Mr. Principal in L|s 
Angeles 35 an example). , ♦ * , • 

Encourage children to review what is available through the nipdia* Teach 
them to make choices, and then evaluate whatwas viewed. MaRe young TV 
watchers 'aware that TV is not real other than^actual news events. 

The '^Inside JV" book for elementary classroom use can'teach critical 
viewing. * 

The new State Department of Education study in California' released. in- 
formation that there are lower reading/math scores as related to the 
hours of watching telev1s1o>i (State Matrix Testing third, sixth,, and . 
twelfth grades). ' . • % - , 

Parent Education , * * 

It is fine to say that parents should regulate their children's TV and 
filiD viewing. However, many parents ^are not home when their children 
get home' from school, and many do not care. Paretit education seems to 
bt.ja real key to critical television viewing. TV spots featuring an 
entertainer who urges' parent-children viewing together is a great idea. 

Parent education stiould start at younger age levels. If you were 
brought up that way, you would use more discretion in what you watch. 

The networks may be willing. to change their programming. It is up to 
the parents, not only to pressure the networks By mail as well as by 
group efforts, but also to closely monitor their children's television 
viewing. ' 

i 

Community shares responsibility for violence. , 

On television,' a program should be set up to inform and educate parents 
to deal with violence on television, and how their children can deal 

• with violence on television. ' ' 
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'Parent gufdance with child at the time of viewing, or after, is crucial. 
Could we see this modelled in pdpular TV programs? Parent edycation qn 
how to view TV needs to. come from TV itself; Use TV to promote good 
viewing! habits. 

Action for Children's Television suggests: Talk about television with 
your child; look at teleVision with your child; choose programs with 
your child* 

Parental discretibn in what is viewed would help to establish values* 
.Parents must „give values to their children so that the^ can positively 
^filter out what they see and react to. 

If parents care enough to take the time to check out what tneir children 
are watching on television, the parents should be comfortable tha"^the ' 
station will not include an inappropriate preview from a late evening 
t^ slot in the middle of the children's program/ 

Citizen Action ... 

There are three major types of strategies that people employ, that'are 
prone to get televlsfon- violence reduced. The PTA, for example, moni^ 
tors the amount of violence on television and publishes lists of the 
best and worst shows on television. Tlie American Council on Better 
Broadcasting in MadVsqn', Wisconsin annually gives out awards to the ^ad- 
vert tiers, who madeahe best contributions by sponsoring programs. An- 
•other. approach is to bring pressu/e, not so much directly on the broad- 
casters'i but on the advertisers. This' is the approach that, seems.to 
work the best. There have been seyeral major companies, who advertise/ 
on television, who have agreed to withdraw their sponsorship from pro- ' 
grams that have excessive violence, because of the pressure that peo|ile 
are exerting. The second approach is to try to' encourage more produc- 
tion and more viewing of programs for youth. There are ja . number of pro- 
duction centers that are dojng good work for both children and adults. 
There ihas to be concerted effort by the community to support these kinds 
of programs. The third area is the development of television education 
to tr^in both students and parents to become more discriminating tele- 
l^ision^ viewers, and how to cope uith the kinds of violence they see on 
television. '{Donna Lloyd Kolkin* Ph. D. , Far West Laboratory, para- 
phras^from the tape of the presentation.) 

Interested cit'izens can lobby and write letters. Increase citiaenAacti- 
vities to pressure advertisers to decrease violent shows and increase 
good shows. \ 1 

Continue ^research to look at effects of violence on TV and in theA}edia, 
to be disseminated back to the news media and public broadcastin/ net- 
works. 

Form a cownunity task force of educators, administrators, community 
leaders, kids and parentSito look at programming provided locally, to 
provide input to programs provided nationally, and to provide programs 
in how to become good program viewers. . j / 
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I support preserTc moves .to have parents much more active in criticizing 
programs and demanding improvement. If TV says they're giving the public 
what they want, then the media must be ready to deliver ^the goods. Let's 
accentuate the positive, as small as it m^y be in society. -Let parents 
aTT4vStudents develop positive commercials^ such as "Vandalisy costs you 
money^and yoii pay." ■ 

Set up meetings between -media and. school officials, parents, children to 
improve programming* Set up local teams., includipg p^^ivate sector, uni- 
versity to improve specific areas of concern. „ 

* ACCENTUATE THE POSITIVEl^ 

(Improving Open Communication and tounseling for Y.outh) 

Parent. Education ,/ ^ • ■ ^ , 

Community family workshdps and seminars. Toll free family education \:ri- 

sis or information hot lines • . . 

* • \ • . ^ 

\ * 

Parents shoufd be more aware of what is going on in schools and where the' 
chjildren are going at night. 

4 

Cc MJnseling 

Develop counseling system i)j the elementary school. 'Each schoo'l should 
have a time-out drop-in qounseling center with a counsel or- teacher and 
aide to as.sist disruptive students "^oope with problems during stressful 
periods^ to "cool-off," or to reduce undesirable behavior by withdrawing 
the student from th6 opportunity for reinforcement of undesirable beha- 
vior. Importance of ongoing! visibility of counselors and weekly group 
meetings. . ^ . ' - 

Offer", present, support preventative school programs through classes, 
workshops ^nd consultations. - t 

Need peer programs, .and positive public relations. Need visibility of 
teachers and administrators. 

Heed Warm, caring, concerned relatiqii ships between adults and youth. 

Teaching and requiring responsibil ity^ for their behavior (youth). Rights 
demand responsibility. Set standards^ ^ 

Decrease apathy. Increase excitement land interest, in life for youths. 

I 

Hear them out. Show more concern for young people. Establish a line of 
communication. Give young people more incentives. Give them more -re- 
sponsibility. Provide more df a caring] environment, provide more ways to 
succeed, more recognition. Interact with youths, not just when there is 
a problem, "pointing t-tiem out." Allow ipore involvement by youths in com- 
munity. Increase programs, counselors. Provide more cross-cultural com- 
munication. 
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Use the three C's, CARE, CONCERN, COMKUNI CATION. Love and caring, from * 
a]l adults who deal with youth in a guidance capacity: counselors, pro-- 
bation officers, teachers. Strategies to give the individual youth 
increased positive self-image through a sense of having some control over 
life direction and a series of small successes. Many delinquent and vio- 
lent youth feel a sense of helpless rage, because of; their powerlessness, 
and because of general chronic fai lyre'' throughout their Olives. Give youth 
a say in their own programs. 

Stress community networking. 

Training for Youth Workers ^ • ^ 

Counseling programs geared to teach youth workers .techn-iques^of counsel- 
ing. Most everything seems geared to the college student or those *in the 
fielcf with degrees. 

^More availability of foster parent training. 
Alternatives to Institutional Care 
Funding for/more commurvity based homes 

Job Corps is a good alternat^ive to bring on better behavioral patterns, 
instead of sending youth to State institutions. 

Course in Psychology 

Requirement in high school at age sixteen should be «a course, in basic 
Psychology to assist youth In understanding themselves and in developing 
a positive self-image and outlook to the life exfferience. 

' THE CHOICE AND THE CHALLENGE 
(Developing Values and' Improving Relationships 
Among Different Ethnic Groups and Creeds) 

Multicultural Activities 

Bilingual, multicultural education is clearly essential . Need to incdV- 
poratis biVingual/crosscultural awareness activities in the school curri- 
culum, and more education between different 'minority an'd majority groups. 

Education of cultural and ideological differences is a primary founda- 
tion for increased understanding (self-understanding and understanding 
of others). This is the beginning— the essential beginning which must 
take place before formal or informal strategies can be established to be 
effective. 

To implement better understanding between ethi.ic groups, a cultural fes- 
tival could be established annually. Each culture could present a pro- 
gram, including-art, music, dances, crafts and. food. San Antonio, Texas ' 
has a very good example of what can be done in this area. 

» ^> 
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inys -a^e discussed. Leader would be listening to the students, projec- . 
ting respect,' and understanding, and providing a warm and empathic envi- 
ronment. ^ , 



Twelfth graders can orient ninth graders in rap sessions to the new ex- 
perience. Each senior can have a buddy in the ninth greide to assist in 
adjusting to the high school experience. 

Minority and crosscul tural history should be included in the curriculum 
in the schools to understand each other's culture and history. 

There should be a class where youths can talk about what groups have 
against each other, and discuss why they are prejudiced.' 

The only solution I can see is more education, tp have-ijiore people under- 
stand other cultures and religious factors that will eliminate prejudice. 
(Youth--Lisa Brown) • " 

Parent and Youth-Jnvol vement 

Begin to actively involve teenagers in problem-solving within their 
schools. Let them participate in formulating policies, procedures and in 
on-gding evaluation of these policies and procedures. 

Recognize tha.t, behaVior is purposive. The mtsbehaving student is fre- 
quently the discouraged student. Look beyond the behavior and encourage. 

Establish a bi-racial student and parent committee at the high school 
level. , ' . . ^ 

Accent the specifics about programs, codes of conduct, dress codes. More 
positive procedures. ^ ' . ' 

We can't make progress with goojd intentionsyalone. Strategies must in- 
clude specific programs with specific objectives. We need to look for 
concrete positive actions that can be taken now. Student involvement 
with real participation can provide a wid[e array of such specific ac- ' 
tions. Actions should have a positive or^ientation and "owned" by young 
persons. 

Cdmmunity education prograjns touching every neighborhood block by block. 
More education for everybody. 



Involve youth on planning committees, program design for youth input 

Reinstituting a sense of "ownership" for students in programs that are 
designated for their use and participation in schools and recreation 
programs. Esicablish bqdies that involve youth in decision-making, 
problem-solving, and policy setting. Projects which serve as models for 
human relations, community clean-up and additions. 




Provide good youth models, develop participatory programs, classes and 
model projects, such as those suggested by Mary Conway .Kohl er/ 

Val ues 

Develop values programs which reinforce and clarify those values which 
are^essential in providing inner power and control, and which are cort- • 
gruent with values adults, not' only propose as good, but mod^el. 

Look at youth as individuals, and their behavior as a reflection of 
society. 

Young people want' the "freedom of the adult." In exercising these free- 
doms, there is the responsibility involved to themselves and to others. 
Mutual respect is needed". Young people, and some adults, need to learn, 
understand, and^comprohend their rights and the rights of others. 

Alternative Education • - ^ 

Open classrooms for more pa rent/ peer/ community involvement. 

Need for alternative school programs that relate to the needs of stu- 
dents, and to focus on improving self-image of students. 

Mass Media , 

Mass media could' help by not stereotyping. 

1 ' • * 

Unity * I 



s on each special interest group, or ethnic group, or 
in America. It would be advantageou's to all people in- 



Have less empha 
religious group 

volved to drop ^heir own gripes and unite together to become Americans. 
WHAT WORKS IN DRUG AND ALCOHOl' ABUSE 



Peer Counseling 



Send youth who 
is, "Don't turn 



lave changed to classes in junior high to tell them how it 
to drugs or violence. Look for help, not trouble." 



Par<?nt Education 



Substance abuse is, to a great degree, a symptom of* the lack* of botiding 
with a parent, jor development of a poor self-image at an early .age. Need 
to educate parents of these very young, children. , 

i 

Programs ! 

The gap between health professionals and other concerned groups must be 
bridged. Ten percent of adolescents need professional health treatment. 
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« 

Programs are needed that turn on young children for meaningful and pro- 
ductive livest For a p.rogram to be successful, the key component is the 
ability of the staff in their skills. On-going training programs are es 
sential for developing and maintaining skills. Once a problem in an ado 
lescent develops, there should be a sequence of alternatives of care to. 
meet the individual needs of an adolescent. Bring the youth into the 
community as a functioning citizen. • . 



INTERACTION OF . FOODS AND AGGRESSION 

Individually controlled diets, especial.ly with limited sugars and a con- 
centration on balanced diet, supplemented with nutritional supplements. 
Diet does alter behajvior. Too many "disturbed" youth have poor diets 
(too- much" carbohydrates and not enough protein and minerals). 

Changing diet of violent teenagers. 

DEVELOPING EFFECTIVE LEADERSHIP OF EDUCATORS 

AdministratoVs should be visible. Administrators should give clear, spe 
cific, high standards of behavior, which are not rigid. 

Involve the principal directly in the process of problem-solving in the 
classroom. 

EducationaV leadership, per Dr. Gillin's comments, must be the key. How 
contributory the lack of decisive leadership can be in the development 
of anti-social behaviorl When a decision is made, often it is reactive 
to the last person to confront the administrator. An objective evalua- 
tion and subsequent training programs must be established to retrain ad- 
ministrators. 

Need for a commitment of all faculty and staff to cooperate toward a 
common philosophy of the program with strong leadership, inclusion of 
staff and students on policy setting committees, training as needed, 
evaluation. - - * 

State Board should take a leadership role to research innovative pro- 
grams for youth discipline in schools, and disseminate the materials to 
local school districts. Do § workshop for school personnel and board 
members in this area. Help to find funds and assist school districts to 
^beccme committed. Community education and community schools could be a 
solution. Build linkages and strq^ngthen them. 

.DEVELOPING SUPPORT SERVICES FOR EDUCATORS 

t 

Federal government should be the mediator and informer of good programis. 
Problems should be solved by the States themselves. States should ask 
Business what skills they want and then develop programs- which channel 
students thij^ough them and directly into jobs. 




Develop a master proqram on content of knowledge for each grade level. 
No more punishment, 9ut separate the problems from the main body and 
design,, as resources permit, to meet those problems. School policies 
developed on a team basis and understood by all, would help a person to 
have security in handling many situations., . ^ 

A teacher shoujd teach and have secretarial, time, time for clerical work 
and yard duty work, so relationships have time to be developed, espe- 
cially in departmentalized situations. . • 

Often, when we begin .to think about institutionalization, we don't spend 
enough time focusing on institutions that are alrea<ly in plafce that 
could make a difference. 

Peer counseling and peer teaching. There is nothing* more powerful than 
older kids training little kids. 

Reduce Paper Uork 

I, 

There are too many categorically funded programs that" require too many 
forms. Try to reduce the paperwork' on programs, and focus on ideas and 
models suggested by Dr. ISottfredson. 

Staff Development 

Neecl for necessary in-service to keep^ pace with change, and for constant 
renewal of educators. 

Develop programs for educators and students on stress management, to 
cope .with today's changing -times. 

Provicfe professional development or in-service classes for educators on 
violence, similar to this symposium. 

Human Relations and Values 

Parents, students, and teachers need to start caring about each other. 

Give more things' that" capture each individual* s attention. Have them 
utili;!e their abilities, and give them a basic outlook to show that life 
is more than what their delinquent peers inspire. 

Devel^p-^tnterpersonal values clarification for students and ''staff for 
better self-esteem. 

Time-Out Rooms 

Time-out room, staffed with a teacher-counselor and aide can serve as 
referral rooms for disruptive students to cool off and to clarify prob- 
lems.. Albert Banudra sugge?^s short- periods of social- exclusion for 
aggressive behavior. Parents- can be contacted for conferences. Coun- 
selor-teacher can be rotated bi -yearly. 
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Funding for Schools 

Reduce categorical funding and increase general fund revenues to school 
districts^.- f • . 

Family Togetherness 

Encourage family night at home, family group activities. 
Work with family before problems occur. ' f . 

Supply family.with, immediate information 'about student progress. 
Youth Involvement 

Develop self awareness' course with youth input. 
Develop nontraditional youth leadership. 

Student involvement in governing decisions and instructional choices. 

Involve young people on planning boards; in the dfcvelopmenj; of programs 
or projects, and on advisory committees. 

Involvement in service organizations. 

Relevant Educational Structure 

Examine viable alternatives for education ^nd incorporate those that 
meet identifiable needs. Increase flexibility of schools to include 
these alternatives. -Structure schools to create opportunities for all- 
students to share theirjnterests and needs. Involve them in their ^ 
areas of interest, and provide a workable system of rewards. Agencies 
serving needs of youth could' use the same approach. 

Commun i ty^IiwoTvfimen t ' . ^ 

Community Education. 

Develop evaluation techpques, similar to Western Electric Personnel 
Plan to provide 'for the[dev^lopment and growth of school personnel. 
Realistic recognition or. community problems by the public schools, with 
curriculum to meet those needs; . Less eliteness on the part of the 
School Board. These people are elected, and are responsible to all the 
people In the community. School administrators must open the schools to 
parents, and keep them advised of school activities, ^curriculum and stu- 
^den't problems. Rebuild the feeling of OUR school. Encourage parent 
^i'nvdlvement. ' " 

Effective pressure-lobbying of legislators, local, state, national, to 
make them realize the importance of support of educational programs. 
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.Class Size 



Implenienting educational research. on cla^ss size, the effects of counsel 
ors in elementary schools, and other research statistics and impacts to 
legislators and' those who can effect change. 

Tutoring- by College Students \ ' t. 

Work-study funds should be utilized to have college students serve as 
student assistants and tutors in the schools. 

Students in secondary schools can be utilized as tutors in feeder ele- 
mentary schools. 

Counseling 

Individual and group counseling available during lunch, nutrition, and 
after school toassist with social and family problems. 

Media - » - / . 

More positive news of inner city schools should be given by media to th 
coimiunity. 



INCREASING EDUCATIO"NAL AND RECREATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES FOR YOUTH 
Recreational Opportunities 

School officials need to be aware of alternative youth programs in thei 
communities. They need to cooperate with youth program directors 
(Scouts, Y's) to infdrm youth in school of the extracurricular programs 
which cbntribut:e to citizenship development' of community involvement. 
Most youth groups operate with, or from; 'a volunteer 'base. There is a 
pressing need for assistance in securing volunteers. Principals, PTA 
can help. . ■ " 

Community school can utilize school buildings for after-school activi- 
ties-, adult activities, recreational activities. There can be a walk- 
in counseling center. 

Youth recreation activities, such as the. Reno Track Club', Junior 
Achievement. ' 

There should be more emphasis on youth participation programs, rather 
than on competitive sports. Only a few athletes can make the top sport: 
teams in high school and college. Yet anyone"; male and female, can" en- 
joy intramural sports and gain the benefits of well-directed programs, 
i.e. self-confidence,. improved skills (physical and social), and a low- 
ered need to channel their energy in negative ways. ^ 
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A big concern is the hope that athletes build up to "get that pro con- 
tract*^ at all costs^. It may be just another frustration for a young 
athlete to lose out on his/her dream as a professional athlete, and 
causes the person to totally give, up any desire for social Acceptability, 
leading to increased antirsocial aggression* 
» .» 

Youth, Darryl Feemster, has helped youth at the Truck'ee Meadows Boys . 
Club; "If they iion't respect'you, you respect them* This is the key." 
To help these youth in education and recreation, a persoti must believe 
he/she is capable and intelligent. ^ 

In a lot of high schools and middle schpols today, they tend to make a 
stipulation,^f you want to stay on the fof/tball team, the basketball 
team, you hav^o get A's and B^?. -A lot of kids don't have the get up 
and go. You have these kids who heed, the ego- boost i jig power of athle- 
tics, and they can't do it because they are not'into the academic part . 
of it. I think it's wrong that they have to have perfect gi^ades to be 
'on .the Team. ' ' - ' . ^ ' 

.More schools- (elementary, junior high and senior high schools) need to 
develop a sound, w6ll organized intra-mural program. Need to support 
add to the success of programs, such as Boys Club, Girls Club; YMCA, 
Coordination of Community Agencies to provide facilities, pro- 
grams, volunteers for the youth of that community. Get parents to be- 
come more involved and interested in their child' srparticipation in re- 
creational and athletic programs: Volunteers are needed ^in all pro- 
grams. 

Tutoring • ^ 

Youths who need assistance in academic skills can visit handicapped. per- 
sons in their homes for tutoring. 

Student in the National Honor Society can assist as student aides in- 
peer tutoring; 

Child Care 

'Secondary schools and universities should provide sliding scale child 
care services for infants and children before, during, and after school 
hours. In needed areas, twenty-four hour care^ should be provided. 
Parent training component^ should be Included with secondary students 
required to have participatory experience in child care. 

Parent Education ' 

o 

Parent training to decrease violence and abuse. Parenting Is vital for 
future parents and present parents. 

Development of Interpersonal Skills 

Develop programs that involve young people in dealing witb a variety of * 
social problems— those that relate to the entire society, as well as the 
youth sectors*, a^ an antidote to perceptions of worthlessness. 
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Cross-cultural problems, which" may be reflected in violence,- can l?e 're- 
solved by seeing the person as an individual , and .letting that person be 
proud of his culture, to be a bilingual and bicultJral person*' who can 
take the best of both worlds. Implement a multicultural education pro- 
gram% " 

Kids 'need more positive recognition, So they don't need violence to be 
seen . . , 

"Encourage programs that use peer teaching strategies, to improve self- 
image,, to erode peer support for unconventional behavior. 

We need to consider educational programs that start, not at the secon- 
dary level, but at the elementary level. Ethical reasoning, positive 
attitudes, conflict, management. skills! can be dealt with most effec- 
tively at kindergarten through sixith grades. 

.Kids nee^: survival and coping skills, participating skills, affect for 
participating, affect for treating others ethically and fairly. ' 

• * 

Cooperative Linkages of Organizations . , • 

Vie have plenty of agencies working on. the problem of violence. I'd 
like to see agencies working together, with 'the concept of linkages. 
Learn the art of negotiations among agencies. Cooperation between agen- 
cies in a community can help to reduce problems. * <■ 

-ei-ar-ification (needs, assessment)- of what the problem is; group ownership 

of the problems community, agencies, institutions; Groups/individuals 

deciding the direction for solution;. groups/intlividuals taking respon^si- 
bilities for solutions. • _ 

More grassroots effort among individuals, agencies, community programs 
and projects is needed to progress. Establishment of common* goals among 
these people and agencies.- Cooperative effort with incorporation of. 
youth involvement is important in programs for youth. 

Set up' local teams, including private sector, university to improve spe- 
cific areas of concern. * * 

Standards • ' 

The rules and regulations under which oyr schools operate should be ex- 
plained to tHe students. They should not be asked to accept the rules 
and regulations just because they kre there. Students should have some 
input. 

Programs and School St ructure 

Kids need to be more involved. They need:to^be allowed to 'help make 
policies. Kids feel like adults jus!: push tfiem around in certai-n slots, 
prog>ams, classes, because they can hardly even get people to recognize 
them as people^. More recreating what kids want, not what adults think 
is good for them. 
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Implement a legal education program 

Decrease school sizb and class size.' 

More emphasis within th.e school system, utilizing the abilities and * - 
strengths of the predelinquent students. . 

I Outreach programs (counselors and consultants) to uninvolved youths, to 
iuninvolved parents. Counseling programs and community programs aimed at ^ 
youth needs, with youth Involvement. ^ 

Competitive* grants to poor districts, to plan team approach in problem- ^ 
.^solving. Improve leadership training and evaluation of leaders iaedu-- 
cation and other youth related programs.' 

Youth should have some voice in how their time is structured. 

Need for constant re-training, new 'planning for schools and employees. • 
Re-certification necessaryfor continued service as a public school " 
. teacher and administratbr. Complete^ review and. overhauling of accredi- . 
tation process. Teams should not be looking for exactly the same things 
today as they looked for twenty years ago. 

Train administrators, superintendents and'principals, curriculum deci- 
sion makers, teachers, in strategies for changing school authority pat- 
terns—focus on just and fair school communities. 

Do hot track kids.^ This leads to negative labeling. 

Recognize that all young people are prone to engage in delinquent acts. 
This means that the traditional school has to be improved* Alternative • 
programs cannot affect more than a modest minority. 

.Need for alternative school programs that relate. to needs of students, 
. and focus on improving sel|-image of students. Establish alternative 
education programs. \ . 

Youth, like adults, need a certain amount of responsibility tojbe re- 
sponsible. We must find ways to include young people into the^ decision- 
making process, and to provide the training to become more responsible 
for the direction that programs for youth are geared. One example .is 
peer counseling, or to include youth on committees^ such as education, or 
social services, or the formation of Parent Teacher Student Association 
(PTSA). ' ' ^ 

We do need wise, ethical, and dynamic leaders. 
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- INVOLVEMENT IN THE WORLD OF WORK k^. 
. )■* (DevelofJing Vocational Opportunities) 

' Standards " * ^. • - ' 

* Setting the boundaries. Consistency is most, important to all people.- 
Be a, good model > Youth need role models. o 

Look right, so you get the job. There should be no stigma to working 
witJi hands. ^ , ^ ' 

Vocational Programs 

Need morei vocational type programs for youth needing both successful ex- 
periente. and employment skills. Basic education skills will be learned 
when incorporated iijto meaningful vocational skill training programs, ^ 

Early identification of problems a*nd early exposure to work ethics and 
vocational opportunities. " 

Vocational counseling in school 5;. vocational credits in school; use of 
^referral services in school-; values education; community involvement in 
schools and vocations. ^ , , 

Personal assessment of youth before trying to implement any program. 
Spend more time, emphasizing basic skills in applying for and maintaining 
a job, . \ * . 



Income guidelijies for programs! shoi^ld be abolished, and eligibility^ 
should be bas§d on needs only. | What parents make a year shouldn't Tr&ve 
a bearing on services available to 'a youth needing help. 

Community Involvement 

Community involvement and awareness of problems/fating 'youth in relation 
to developing vocational opportunities, because productive youth are 
less likely to be involved in violent acts. 

Involve private citizens in finding and classifying part-time jobs and 
work.^ Community should. help, aid, and support youth. 

Local industry has a great stake in wfiat our studencs do and what they 
come to school with. Why not set up work-study programs in schools?- 

Local' programs where industries are adopting schools. Need to work to- 
gether. 
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LETTER FROM A PARENT. OF A FORMER SIERRA NEVADA JOB CORPS MEMBER 



Dear Mr. Mason: 

John has changed so much from his 'experience in the Job Corps. I v^an* 
.ted to encourage you with your work,,..John always sppkej pghly^of his 
feelings about things, you do with the boys and platfeTTffu take them. 
So- if it is any consolation to you, you have changed one boy's* life for 
the better..,. One more thing, I guess the most important! John likes 
hitnself now . He is proud of his work and completion of Job Corps. 
T.hanks, ^ 



LAW AND YOUTH ' 

"SOCIALIZE a6[D CIVILIZE" Supreme Court Justrbe Charles Springer 

Community projects. Restitution projects involving youth in community 
service in schools, hospitals, recreation centers, and service organ- 
izatipns. 

Comments • Regina Halj Youth: 

"Restitution ia a Ift -Iretter too* Tf a juvenile rips off so^nebody's TV 
set, vfhat good is it,goin^ to do to a person who lost his TV se^:,* to see 
that kid go to. Elko for two years? If the k.id' can work and pay back the 
money for the TV set, and work on changing hytriself^ that way everybody 
wins." 

"Change the laws so we don't have tcrbe sent away. Change where we can 
be put in some kind of home, like Regina Hall. The* home we got i*s 
really educational. There should bf a lot* more of those around, instead 
of Caliente and" Elko. People go to Caliente and Elko and they come out 
and they are still the same. Are we going to have more programs, or are 
we'^just going to send them away2^ Any kid that we can help with any kind 
of program outside the institution? society is going tt) benefit, the kid 
is going to benefit, and we are going to benefit." . 
"I think that the people we live with can change us. You can't change 
the past. I can change my ways. There should, be. a Jot jnpre houses for 
second chances. We haVe a group meeting every night. Girls around yqu 
can change you. It can change the person you are. . It can change you 
from the criminal) to a soft, loving person that you can be. Our coun- 
selors show love. Love can change a person from criminals to really 

nice people." • ^ 

Law related education hblps children to understand 'their responsibility. 

Special course given, for parents and youths in the evenings, for short 
term exclusion, ,to develop skills in communication and human relations. 

Establish more boys and girls shelters, instead of correctional institu- 
tions* Establish half-way houses for youth\ coming cut of correctional 
institutions. J 
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start and enlarge BI6-BRCTHER and BIG SISTER programs. ., 

Parent training is a must for parents of abused children. Establish an 
organization along the line of Alcoholics Anonymous to assist parents 
that abuse their children. 

Establish a "^oiuth court" maintained by youths twelve to eighteen years 
af-age, to rev,iew cases as referred by the'Juvenile Court Master, to 
meet with.indilyidual offenders, to educate youths- throughput the commu- 
nity, to understand the juvenile justice system, court procedures, and 
the judicial process. . 

Youth observe violent offenders in jails or in mental hospital wards. 

Establish a Youth Reserve and "Ride Along" programs assisting peace of- 
ficers in keeping the peace in coiimiunities^ 

Create more programs 'for juveniles who have already been involved with 
,Jthe juvenile -justice system,, to show them there is an alternative to 
crime and that the justice system is interested in helping them -get on 
the right track and learn job skills. ^ 

Laws should be enforced in an equal and just basis. 

Communities should involve youth in city, county, and school' council 
functions, and with neighborhood civil law conduct and Taw enforcement. 

Need more options of resources and the increase in community-based pro- 
grams. Need to interest community employers to get involved, and to be 
rewarded when they assist Juveniles* 

Let's have justice. Then we will have law and order. 

OUTSTANDING YOUTH INVOLVEMENT PROGRAMS DECREASE VIOLENCE! 

A special information source on outstanding youth involvGnient programs 
should be Set up so various communities may make inquiries, and try to 
start similar programs in their areas. 

The' develQpment of programs to help pur youth -develop academically and 
culturally, with little time for idleness, juvenile delinquency or vio- 
lence. 

% 

More "community programs*;' more accountability froni the teachers and the 
public school system. 

More connecting services and resources. More* parent involvement and 
parent education programs. • 

More mindrity and groiuuiparticipation in the deCision-making process as 
it relates, to minority youth. - <, 
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Successful projects have in common: jl. Parent and community involve- 
ment; 2. Youth say so in what they want and need; 3. Clear goals and 
objectives. / . 

Student initiated activities and other youth involvement programs do 
change behavior, and in the changing, enhance the quality of life for 
us all. (Jacqueline Lnugheed, Ph. p.*y' 

Biola Youth Services Project objectives suggest the development of in- 
tercommunity parent hotline to help parents work together to-stop vio- 
lence and vandalism; community-wi^^t business, professional, religious) 
awareness effort; detailing problems and suggestions for solving it; 
establishment of a formaV^ommuni cation network, involving all segments 
of the cotrwunity; iriser^ce in elementary schools, to sensitize staff; 
tutorial program'to upgrade reading, writing and math skills of identi- 
fied youth. 



LEGrSLATORS AND TEAM AQION TO DECREASE VIOLENCE ^ . 

There must be a conscious effort to have all groups represented to form 
a coalition. 

Advisory councils: should include youths jind older adults."* Citizen advi- 
sory councils should include all ethnic groups and age levels for pro- 
gram planning in the media and community activities with focus on youth. 

Individuals need to tak8"&ffinnative action, by taking the initiative to 
belong tq commissions, by addressing the issues in a responsive and open 
manner, and by serving as role models. Unless we join the greater poli- 
tical and social groupings, we will not have' the action we, are lodking 
for.- We join the system to help irthe decision-making. (Carlos Romo, 
Ph. 0.) • ... 
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CRITERIA FOR PROJECT SELECTION FOR-AWARDS 



L Original and Innovative Programs 

2. Applicability in other communities 

3. Youth involvement 

4» Successful results ^ ' ^ 

5. Cost and personnel 

6. Training and audio-^visual materials usable as a model 



PURPOSE OF AWARDS 



1.^ Recognize person(s).or prbgram(s) tjiat mate a significant contri- 
bution to the positive direction of youth/ control of violence, 
deterrents -to violence- , * 

^ 2. Generate public awareness of the seriousness of the problem of 

'\ youth *viofence, courses of violence, youth controlling, youth • • 

\^ 

3» "^Increase interest in imp^'ementing alternatives to youth violence, 
positive approach, utilization of talents of youth- 

4. Stimulate using .these programs as models In other communities. 

5. Publish projects In monograph. 



i . — 
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Team Action Youth InvolVemqnt Programs 
to Decrease Violence 

t 

NATIONAL AWARD FOR OUTSTANDING YOUTH INVOLVEMENT PROGRAM " 



STUDENT COMMITTEE ON VANDALISM . La Follette High School, Madison Metro- 
politan School- District , Madison, Wisconsin. 

Program Coordinator : Glenn F. Borland, Former Priny'pal, lla Follette 
High School; Northeast District Director, Madison Metropolitan School 
District, Madison, Wisconsin. (608)266-6238 

.La Follette High School Student .Committees in Madison, Wisconsin reduced • 
vandalism through student involvement. Students develop plans to reduce 
Vandalism. Each year an-Idea' Contest alltws students the opportunity to 
creat new logos, slogans, and projects. Anti-vandalism posters are.de- 
"signed. and distributed to all Madison schools and are displayed inside 
and outside .Madison Metro buses. Student Copittees on Vandalism with 
the cooperation of the University of Wisconsin filmed a series of vig- 
ftett^s about vandalism, which are aired on all local television stat-ions 
as a public service. 'High school students give presentations for eler 
mentary and middle school students. Special projects are develooed such ' 
as making bumper stickers, T-shirts, buttons, pencils. Costs were thou- 
sands of dollars lower than those at the other three high Schools ^*n^ 
Madison, Wisconsin." » ^ 

YOUTH ADVOCACY TEACHER CORPS PROGRAM .-^ Oakland University and Famiingtoh 
Public Schoals. ^ - . 

PrograPT"Coo> dinator : Dr. Jacqueline Lougheed, Director, Oakland Univer- 
sity, , 421 Varner Hall, Rochester, Michigan 48063 (313/377-3050 

student Initiated Activities are planned, implemented and evaluated by 
students. The premise behind Student Initiated Activities is that the 
higher the level of youth involvement and participation in decision ^ 
making and activity development, the greater the probability thatj:h^ese 
activities will impact positively upon student behavior and attitudes. 
Activities include a school clean-up program, a bulletin 'board service' 
for teachers, school dances, assembly programs, special contests, attrac- 
tive graphic displays on the walls, peer, counseling and peer tutoring, 
visits to a nursing home to record oral histories and to. provide enter- ^ 
tainment and services to residents. Youths spend time at neighboring 
elemehtary schools to provide activity programs for students and to 
assist on the playground. Youths work with an officer of the Juvenile 
Division to organize after-school recreational programs for students. 

COMMUNITY SERVICE TEAMS PROGRA M. San Bernardino County Probation Depart- 
ment, San Bernardino, California 

Program Coordinator ! Jerry D. Hill, Chief County Probation Officer; 
Claude M. Potts, Delinquency Prevention Coordinator, San Bernardino 
County Probation Department, 175 West Fifth Street, San Bernardino, / 
Cal i fornia 92415 (714)383-1598 
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This youth in^volvement program involyes the successful coalition of pub- 
lic and privajte service agencies in gaining and managing supplemental 
services of community resources with a favorable impact on youth and a 
lowering of tpe costs related to juvenile justice systems. In 1979 more 
than 10,000 matters were reviewed and counseled by Community Service , 
Teams with on|ly 1% of the referrals ending up with a formal referral to 
court. Twelve percent of the youth went on Informal Programs, fourteen 
percent receijved follow-up counseling and support and nine percent were " 
referred to community services* The recidivist rate is less than five 
percent for ^11 counseled contacts. The Probation Department sought 
community support and volunteers with training programs for Volunteers 
in ProbationJ More than 200 students and citizens became supplemental 
youth ^workers and providers of supportive services/ Objectives , realized 
were the responsible diversion of status and prfe-delinquent youth, crea- 
tion ^nd development of alternatives to the juvenile justice system that 
are meaningful and beneficial to youth- Law enforcement agencies, 
school districts. Departments of Social Services, Mental Health, Public 
Health, and thild Protection Services'are cooperating and supportive 
through involvement in special youth services to be used in support of 
youth programs developed by Community Service Teams- 



CERTIFICATE Pf NATIONAL AWARD FOR YOUTH INVOLVEMENT PROGRAM 



BROTHERHOOD jjSA - Southern California Region, National Conference of 
Christians and Jews. 

Program Coordinator :, Mrs. Bernice Van. Steenbergen, Director, Youth and 
.Education Programs, National Conference of Christians and Jews, 3580 
•Wilshire Blvd.,aos Angeles, California 90010 (213)385-0491 

The youth program, over a quarter century "young", has achieved the 
unique status as one of the nation's leading multi-cultural high school 
human relations workshop programs- Each year two week summer sessions 
are held at a secluded campsite in the majestic San Bernardino Mountains- 
Students from different ethnic, socio-economic backgrounds have the op- 
portunity to interact with each other, and to develop a sense of commu- 
nity- Outside speakers and resource persons discuss such topics as self- 
awareness, family, racism, sexism, rumor controT, violence, leadership, 
problem- solving, and the role of religion- Interest groups such as po- 
etry, arts and crafts, drama, ecology, ethnic and cultural presentations 
are conducted. The workshops are a five-unit summer elective in many of 
the school districts in Sout^hem California- As a follow-up to the sum- 
oner workshops, weekend and one-day programs are held throughout the 
school year. A multi-racial students speakers' bureau, called Panel of 
Americans, relate their personal experiences to school groups, parent, 
|:ivic and religious organizations. 

AFRO ACADEMIC TECHNOLOGICAL SCIENTIFIC OLYMP ICS. National Association ' 
for the Advancement of Colored People (NAACPl 

Program Coordinator : Lulann McGriff, Regional Director, ACT-SO, 870 Mar- 
ket Street, San Francisco, California 94102. (415)986-6992; William 
Moon, Director of Programs, MAACP, 1601 Castle Way, Reno, Nevada. 
(702)885-5430 
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This two year old special NAACP Program is designed to discover, develop 
and reward acaderfiic achievement among the nation's black high school 
students. Recognition is given to the scholastic and cultural achieve- 
ments of yout^hs - grades 8 to 12. Local NAACP Branches hold annual com- 
petitions in twenty categories in the area of Arts, Humanitie^s, and Sci- 
ence. An award ceremony ds held with media coverage. Participants are 
sponsored by ah individual organization in the participating city. 

LAW-IN-ACTION 



PROJECT . Fifth Judicial District Juvenile Court, Nye 

County, Tonopah, Nevada. . 

Prograni Coordiinato r: John tH.:.6ilman, Jr., Juvenile Court Master, Nye 
County Court /House, Tonopahs Nevada 89049 (702)482-3597 

This "Law-In-Action Project" was conceived, to create understanding and 
knowledge o;f law and the juvenile justice system. The texts, "Juvenile 
Law and Procedure" and "Glossary of Selected Terms for Juvenile Justice 
Personnel" by the National College of Juvenile Justice were utilized in 
the pr-ogram. A movie script was written by the Fifth Judicial District • 
Judge and his Juvenile Division Court Staff. The District Court Judge, 
Court Clerk, Court Recorder, Bailiff, Police, Public Def-ender, Probation 
Officer^ and Assistant District Attorney explained to the students and 
teachers'^ responsibilities in their positions. The question^ and*answer 
sessions v<ere informative and enlightening. The youths, teachers, and 
court personnel worked long hours on their own time in the courtroom to 
complete this learning experience.. Through educational programs, our 
citizens can become aware of how and vTfiy our,:>ystem of justice functions, 
and antagonism, resentment, and lack of confidence toward our judicial 
proces'^ will fade. 

CONTRA COSTA COUNTY COMMUNITY CITIZENSHIP EDUCATION. CENTER . Contra 
Costa County Superintendent of Schools Office.. ,^ 
Program Coordinator : ^ Nobuo Watanabe, Contra Costa County School Dis- 
trict, 75 Santa Barbara Road, Pleasant Hi.ll, California 94523. 
(415)944-3388 * 

In 1979 a School-Community Citizenship Education Center was established 
through a grant from the Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Pre- 
vention. In addition, school districts, the PTA, a legal fraternity, ajKi 
a. teachers organization provided local funds for release time for 
teachers to attend workshops in citizenship education. Other activities 
at the Center include consultant services, evaluation, of cfitizenship pro- 
grams., identification of resources, and distribution of information about 
local and national programs to school districts. A mobile display unit, ^ 
privately donated, will be utilized to promote the Citizenship Education 
Program throughout the County. 

DAY CENTER COMMUNITY SCHOOLS PROGRAM . Contra Costa Qounty Superintendent 
of Schools Office, Pleasant Hill, California. 

Program Coordinator : Joe DeMello, Contra Costa County Superintendent of 
Schools Office, 75 Santa Barbara Road,' Pleasant Hill, California 94523. 
(415)944-3388 

Jhe int^at of the County Day Center Schools Program is to create the con- 
text for the assimilation of skills by students who have not been able to 
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acquire essential basic life skills in more traditional setting's. The 
program is highiy individualized and places strong emphasis on vocational 
exploration and experiences. to provide each student a successful start to 
become a self-supportiag member of society. The 1979,-80 enrollment went 
from 9 to 109 in six months. Of the enrolled students, 83% have remained 
in the program or successfully transferred to another educational pro- 
gram. This is ^a concerted effort to assist designated "Pre Delinquent" 
YoutJi from becoming involved in the Judicial System. 

SUBSTANCE ABUSE PROGRAM FOR PYRAMID LAKE PAIUTE TRIBE . ' Pyramid Lake 
Reservation, Nixon, Nevada. 

Prograjn Coordinator : Albert Phoenix, Director, Substance Abuse Program 
for Pyramid Lake Paiute Tribe; Box 256, Nixon, Nevada 89424. 
(702)Nixon 3 

The program has reached the majority of. the Tribal youth population. 
Tribal members are educated on the total consequences of alcohol and 
drug abuse with counseling from a cultural perspective. There are 
strong needs for recreation programs to prevent delinquency among 
youths. In responding to" youth needs, culturally creative .recreational^ 
.activities are oriented toward self pride, self identity^ self expres- 
sionv^personal growth, and productive living. Recreational programs on 
the reservation are as^ follows: 1) A fun run for all youth age groups, 
2) Basketball games for community fundraising, 3)- Little League Baseball 
Pl^ogram^ 4) First Tribal boys and girls basketball tournament, 5) Films 
from Washoe County Library', 6) Substance Abuse presentations. On a 
weekly basis all youth activities are as follows: 1) Youth Conservation 
Corps. Bureau of Indian Affairs (Stewart), 2) Youth Community Service 
•Agencyi (Reno), 3) Youth Inter-Tribal Council C.E.T-.A.% 4) Youth Summer 
- Day Camp (d.O.M.). 

YOUTH INTERAGENCY ASSESSMENT AND CONSULTATION TEAM . Contra Costa County 
Superintendent of Schools Office, Pleasant Hill, California. 
Program Coordinator : Glennys Christie, Public Information Officer, Con- 
. tra Costa- County Superintendent of Schools Office, Pleasant Hill, Cali- 
^fornia 94523. (415)944-3388 

The Youth Interagency Assessment and Consultation Team consists of a 
child psychiatrist, a clinical psychologist, a clinical social worker 
provided by Contra Costa County Mental Health and Social Service Depart- 
ments, and an education specialist .provided by the County Superintendent 
of Schools -Office. This interdisciplinary team provides consultation to 
community agencies, and assessment of children and adolescents who are 
placed in out-of-home care^and are iri need of comprehensive treatment 
planning. It provides a comprehensive consultation and assessment ser- 
vice which integrates mental health, social work,, educational profes- 
sionals and" agencies. 

HAWAII MULTICULTURAL AWARENESS PILOT PROJECT . ^ College of Education, 
University of Hawaii, Honolulu, Hawaii. 

Program Coordinator : Dr. James Harpstrite, Pro.ject Director, Curriculum 

* Research and Development Group, College of Education, University of 
Hawaii, 1776 University Avenue, Honolulu, Hawaii 9672?. (808)947-3366 

* or 947-3063 
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The program seeks to encourage students to show concern for the welfare 
and dignity of others and it seeks community improvement through active 
democratic participation by students and teachers. Funded since its 
inception in 1975 by the federal government's Emergency School Aid Act, 
the Hawaii Multicultural Awareness Pilot Project has undertaken the sys- 
tematic development of multicultural instructional programs and support 
materials to improve ijitercultural understanding, appreciation, and com- 
munication in HaWaiiVs schools- .These instructional materials, includ- 
ing teacher manuals,/ students readings and activity book>ets, filmstrips 
and tapes are being/designed, field tested, revised, and translated into 
Ilokano, Samoan, ar^d Korean by the Curriculum Research and Development. 
Group at the University of Hawaii under' contract with the Hawaii State 
Department of Education/ 

J0& OPPORTUNITIES FOR YOUTH PROGRAM , Comraynity Servi.ces Agency of 

Uashoe County, Reno, Nevada. ^ . ' 

Program Coordinator : Bertha Mullins, Youth Director, Coir.nunity Services 

Agency of Washoe County, P.O. Box 10167, Reno, Nevada 89510. 

(702)972-1601 

The program purpose is to increase employment opportunities for low 
income. and disadvantaged youth ages 14 to 21, who "meet the Department of 
Labor eligibility criteria. The program -provides a variety of services 
to enable those enrolled to design work career goals and ambitions, de- 
velop employment skills and receive training, stay in school and receive 
an education. The program exposes youth to various career exploration 
opportunities. It is sponsored by Washoe County CETA,^and is operated 
by the Community Services Agency. X^e program has, at times, employed 
over three* hundred participants and has helped to lessen the impact of 
teenage unemployment. The program has assisted in^exposing youth to' a 
wide variety of occupational choices and training. Before the youth 
enter work experience, they participate in a two week personal assess- 
ment workshop which deals with self evaluation and career exploration. 
Many of .the youth have work experience in non-traditional jobs, such as 
young ladies working as jet mechanics at the Air National Guard, conser- 
vation aides at Washoe^ Storey Conservation Administration. Youth may 
enter a tutorial componeVit to assist in overcoming learning difficul- 
ties. The staff works* with educators to assist participants to engage 
in a number of social activities? by encouraging them to attend local and 
state youth conferences and by youths competing for and winning various 
social club awards. Youth participants have appeared on television and 
in the press to speak about their Community Services Agency Work Exper- 
ience Program and how it has benefited them ahfl the community. Over a 
'hundred worksites throughout the community have been utilized., 

PROJECT TOGETHER— A Program for Positive Student'^Invol vement. Influence 
and Change . Constitutional Rights Foundation. George Washington High 
School, Los Angeles, California. 

Program Coordinator : Allan Kakassy, Social Studies* Teacher, Los Angeles 
CUy Schools, George Washington High School, 10860 South Denker-Avenue, 
Los Angetes, California; Natalie Salazar, Youth Projects Coordinator, 
Constitutional Rights Foundation,- 6310 San Vicente Blvd. Suite 402, Los 
Angeles, California 90048 (313)930-1510 
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"Project Together" is a genuinely student-inspired and focused program. 
It had been born out of student feelings that they should and^iould do 
more to help themselves. Students had observed that 'peer pressure' had 
an untapped potential as a positive forc'e within school and community. 
Students had suggested that property stimulated and structured— with 
committed and caring adult guidance—peer influence could rally young 
p6op1e to confront and work to reduce, if not solve, the problems sur- 
rounding them. In "Project Together" students^are provided maximum 
opportunity for taking on responsibility and developing self ^awareness, 
self-^confidence, self-respect, and seTf- reliance. Membership is open to 
all students who are concerned and willing to work to Improve themselves 
their school, and their community. Volunteer leadership experiences are 
offered as "Peer": Counselors-, Readers, Education and Career Advisors, 
Student Government Representatives,. Tutors, Community Servicers, Pain.- 
ters. Exchangers, Coordinators, Speakers, Pals, Priders, Justices, 
Sports aijid Gamers, Relators, School Developers, School Servicers, Global 
Educators.--and more. Over seven hundred student names are listed on 
"Peer Rosters". Principal George McKenna credits the program with 
greatly ir^creasing student morale and with greatly reducing negative 
campus incidents.* 

THE BIOLA YOUTH SERVICES PROJECT . Biola College. of LaMirada and Los 
Angeles County Board of Supervisors, Los .Angeles, California. 
Program Coordinator : Dr. B. David Brooks, Director, Biola Youth Ser- 
vices Project, 12700 Norwalk Boulevard, Norwalk, California" 90650 
(213)863-0336 or 434-2281 . * ' : 

The Youth Project is^^ministered through Biola College of LaMirada. 
The goals, for the Biola Project are: 1) Identification^ of pre-teen 
youths who show si.gns of probable gang involvement; 2) Parenting classes 
for parents of identified youth with the, purpose of teaching skills ^that 
can~be-used -in-^the_hpme to divert youth .from gang involvement; 3) Inter- 
vention-inservice in selected elementary schools to sensjtize staff to 
the characteristics of pre- gang involved youth; 4) PublTcation of a 
strategies handbook for school administrators detailing successful tech- 
niques for Cl3rb<|^g school violence and crime^and suggestions for helping 
solve the problems in the community; 6^) The (ievelopment of an inter-com- 
munity parent hot-line to assist parents in their , efforts to work toge- - 
ther to stop violence; 7) Assistance with*scHool achievement of jdenti- 
fied youth through a tutorial program;^ and^B) Research project in the 
area of youth gang involvement. The BioTa 'Youth Services Project has a 
cross section of parents, community persons, governmental, educational 
and business persons involved in an advisory capacity. 

THE SPECIAL SUPERVISION PROJECT . Juvenile Court, Superior Court of the 
State oi Arizona, Pima County Juvenile Court Center, Tucson, Arizona. 
Program Coordinator : Ray Clarke, "M.S. Rehab. Admin., Project Admini- 
strator, Deputy Director for Probation, Pima County Juvenile Court^Cen- 
ter, Superior Court of the State of Arizona, 2225 East Ajo Way, Tucson, 
Arizona 857-13. ' (602)882-2000 

The Special Supervision Project is a very successful day-treatment pro- 
gram for the most serious -and/or chronic, "repetitive" offenders. It was 
developed as an alternative to the high cost of institutional commitment 
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to the State Department of Corrections; A maximum of ten juvenile 
offisnders are in the program at any one time with 'a carefully selected 
staftf of one Senior Probation Officer, two Probation Officer Aides, and 
a Volunteer. The* juveniles are enrolled for a minimum of three to a 
maximum of six months. .The- actual program consists of five major com- 
ponents: tH& University of Arizona provides vocational rehabilitation 
'testing, guidance and interns; the Reading Clinic furnishes special 
diagnostic and reading services; , the YMCA offers community, cultural and 
recreation activities; the Juven^*le Court provides teachers for Math,- 
Writing, Spelling, English, and Physical Education, Supervision, coun-= 
seling, lunch 'h*n the cbmniunity", field trips, communication, groups &nd 
transportation are also provided by the^project. Project follow-up in- 
dicates that the juvenile^ offenders who terminated successfully are novf 
*in Job Corps, GEO programs, back in high school, in the Army, working, 
and one ex-participant is in college* This Project saves the state 
several hundred thousand dollars, reduces the number of delinquent acts 
and provides an excellent means of exiting ha^^d-core offenders off of 
probation,, away from state lock-ups, and out of the juvenile justice- 
system as self-Siifficient citizens. 

PROJECT Aries /. Charlotte-Mecklenburg Schools; National Conference of 
Christians and Jews, Mecklenburg Chapter, 

Program Coordinator : ' Catherine Huffman, Deanne L. Crowell, Assistant " 
Superintendent, Human Resources, Charlot'te-Mecklenburg Schools, P.O. Box 
30035, Charlotte, North Carolina 28230 (704)379-7000 

National Conference of Christians and J^ws provides training in group 
dynamics, communication skills, leadership skills, self-concept, values 
-clarification, problem identification and problem sol ving.to ,a. core 
group of students in each of 31 secondary schoiols. Throughout the 
school year, these students develop and conduct activities designed to 
meet the stated goal. All activities are conducted by the students. 
They are given guidance and support by^the professional staff of Na- 
tional Conference, of Christians and Jews and by faculty advisors • Stu- 
dents develop good' self-concepts and understanding and respect for per- 
sons different from themselves, not only racia^'ily, but economically. 
Following the Miami disturbances this summer, the Charlotte-Mecklenburg 
Community Relations Committee held a series of meetings* throughout the 
community in order to determine the pulse of Mecklenburg County* Pro- 
ject ARIES was given the credit for keeping it "cool" in the schools* 

» 

INTENSIVE LEARNING PROGRAM ; -Calhoun County Probate Court, Juvenile 
Division, Marshall,, Michigan/ 

Program Coordinator : Judge John M* Brundage, Calhoun County Juvenile 
Court, 315 W. Green Street, Marshall, Michigan 49068 (616)781-9811 
extension 386 ^ - 

Four years ago Judge John.M Brundage determined that the Calhoun County 
Juvenile Court should implement a community based residential treatment 
program for recidivist juvenile and assaultive offenders at the Calhoun 
County Juvenile Home. Intensive Learning Program incorporates indivi- 
dual and g,roup counseling, school, recreation and group, living in its 
four cognitive/behavioral phases. The approach is supportive/empathic 
while directly aimed at identifying and replacing self-defeating beliefs 
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with rational^ self constructive ideas. An after-care caseworker has 
been assigned to provide continuation of Intensive Learning Program con- 
cepts to program graduates. A youth committed to Intensive Learning 
Program determines the time of release by positive performance in the 
program by earning 10 successful weeks of acceptable behavior. Each 
youth is involved in identifying individual behavior objectives and is 
critically involved in assisting peers in developing appropriate be- 
havior. Since its inception in 1976, 106 youth have successfully com- 
pleted the program in an average of 136 days care per youth. Twenty- 
nine youth or 27% have subsequently been adjudicated in Juvenile Court 
on criminal offenses. Days care in private and public institutions have 
been reduced from 22,1^ in 1969,, to 10,295 in 1979. The community. has 
benefited through significantly reduced criminal recidivism at signifi- 
cantly lower" costs. Youth have benefited Jthrough decreased involvement 
in the Juvenile Justice System by successful rehabilitation. - 

TRUANCY PROJECT, BALTIMORE CITY PUBLIC SCHOOLS / Baltimore City Public 
Schools and Juvenile C'c^urt for Baltimore City. 

Program Coordinator: Judge John R. Hargrove, Supreme Bench of Balti- 
more City, Court House, Baltimore, Maryland 21202. (301)396-5052 

"Project Truancy" of Harlem Park Elementary School is a* project com- 
priseb of twenty-eight (14 experimental, 14 control) inner-city fifth 
and sixth graders who have been absent twenty or more school' days the 
previous (1978-1979) school year. Counseling, group meetings, parental 
contacts, putside contacts, attendance club, incentives and rewards to 
improve attendance, constant encouragement from school Social Worker and 
Home Visitor, possible court intervention. encourage regular attendance. 
Project Truancy promoted attendance, and teachers of the experimental 
group students reported that the students were more concerned about per- 
sonal hy^ne and personal -appearance, participated in class discussion, 
exhibited more_^self-control , accepted responsibility for their actions, 
were more receptive to learning, and achieved, academically. The four- 
teen students tn- Project Truancy have been* encouraged to join various 
cl^jbs in the schQpl based' on their persona.l strengths and desires. Some 
students remain after schooV for-tutoring. Involvement in extra-curri- 
cular school activities has been encouraged to provide students with 
other incentives to attend school. Though monthly prizes are provided 
.to encourfage students to attend school regularly, it is important that 
students- regard this Project (and the priz,^s) as a temporary situation 
and begin to move toward self-motivation, i.e. attending school for the 
academics and extra-curricular activities. - 

» 

EXPERIENCED BASED CAREER EDUCATION. Washoe High School, Washoe County 
School District, Reno, Nevada. 

Prpgram< Coordina tor: John Genasci, Ed. D. , Principal, Washoe High 
School, 395 Booth Street, Reno, Nevada 89520 (702)7^6-6744 

The Experienced Based Career Education class is taught 3* hours per day, 
4 days a week, and is composed of 15- 18 students. The program is an 
adaptation of the Far West Model. Students are able to leave the class- 
room, get out into the community, and investigate various careers 
through first hand experience. They work with community resource people 
who let the students observe, ask questions and gain "hands-on" experi- 
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ence in each career field. For the. first nine weeks of a semester/ stu- 
'dents are required to interview 3-5 resource people. During the last 
nine weeks they complete an in depth project in one career area, and 
present publicly the project. Academic classroom activities to supple- 
ment the career explorations are: daily journals to^assist in develop- 
ing writing skills and self-expression; weekly grammar,, reading, and 
math assignments; weekly assignments on value clarification; weekly 
spelling and vocabulary exercises; weekly current event discussions; and 
on^gaing job seeking,. keeping, and advancement skills. Thg class takes 
bi-monthly field trips, such as: Water Treatment Plant, Sfewage Treat- 
ment Plant, Space Plaice, Nevada Art Gefllery, Rent Newspapers, Bureau of 
Land Management, Air National Guard, Washoe County Library, and Nevada 
State Prison. Guest speakers supplement the program. Through subjec- 
tive observation, great growth is" observed in students becoming more 
responsible, independent and motivated. Students claim they have 
learned and benefited from the class. 

NEIGHBORHOOD PAINT UP ASSISTANCE PROJECT . Community Services Depart- 
ment, Kansas City, Missouri. ' 

Program Coordinator : Evelyn Wasserstrom,. Director of Community Develop- 
ment, Community. Services Department, Division of Community Development, 
Neighborhood-^Projects Office, 11th Floor, City Hall, Kansas City, ' 
Missouri 64106. (816)221-0688. 

^fheNte4^hb6g^ Paint-Up Assistance Project is a job skills training * 
progfi^m for^b^nagers that provides three services to the community: 
1) Job traininWnd employment for 16-21 year olds, both male and fe- 
male}^?) Bridginc communication and relations between the elderly and 
the ycwi^gj^ Painting of houses for elderly and handicapped homeowners 
who otherwise would have been unable to have their houses painted. 
Crews of fiveyouthi were assigned to a supervisor who coach^ the 
development o|f painting"^technique, surface* preparation, and safety 
/awareness. Job^ skills such as attitude, teamwork, and use of time were 

jemphasized No previous painting experience was requjred. Through the 
efforts of these teen workers, 45 eldeVly citizens were able to have 
their houses painted this year. Some of the workers have been hired in 
the neighborhood to continue painting and for odd jobs after the project 
end. 

SHERIFF ASSISTING YOUTH . Sheriff's Office,^ Salt Lake County, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 

Program Coordinator : Lt. W. L. (Joe) Gee, Unit Administrator, Juvenile 
-Division, Sheriff's Office, 'Salt Lake County, Metropolitan Hall of Jus- 
tice, 437 South Second East, Salt Lake City, Utah 84H1. (801J535-7441 

Sp^ially trained Deputy Sheriffs with offices in each high school (12- 
man^specialized unit) provide instruction and prevention in all elemen- 
tary and secondary schools that feed tfie specific high school area and 
implement several youth involvement programs aimed at improving the com- 
munity's cooperation with and understanding of the police. These pro- 
grams are an effective force in crime prevention because they encourage 
•involvpd youths to view law enforcement as a positive force and help 
them to understand their own responsibilities toward thei^ law. This ef- 
fort has resulted in the prevention, detection and containment of crime 
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and violence on school campis'^s and afforded students the opportunity to 
follow their academic pursuit, (so important to their future) in a con- 
ducive environment. The students also are provided with the experience 
of a law enforcement officer in a non-adversary, non-authoritarian role, 
promoting open dialogue in the schools. Some of. the objectives and pro- 
grams of the unit are: 1) An accredited daily vocational class for high 
school seniors in law enforcement; 2) Officer Friendly Program (Sears- 
Roebuck Foundation) in the elementary grades to instruct students in 
authority^- safety, vandalism, and ctvic responsibility to reduce disrup- 
tive and unlawful behavior in schools and society; 3) American Bar Asso- 
ciatio;i's Law-Related Education to improve the citizenslfip skills of 
students by learning about the law, legal processes, and the legal sys- 
tem. 4) Counseling is employed by Sheriff's Office personnel with Juve- 
nile Probationers and Parolees enrolled in the schools, to encourage aca- 
demic accomplishment; 5) Instruct all grade levels in alcohol and drug 
abuse, safety (.driver, personal) vandalism; 6). Education programs con- 
cerning rape, incest, child abuse,, and encourage the reporting of this 
abuse; 7) Instruct faculty and administrators in procedures to prevent 
and xontro] j:riminal activity and violence on campuses; 8) Assign 
trained personnel to concentrate on the investigation of all crimes com- 
mitted on school campuses; 9) Coordination^of activities of allied com- 
munity agenqies, i.e. P.T.A.; school \administrators, and Juvenile Court 
to address mutual problems and accomplish goals in Juvenile Criminal 
Justice and crime prevention; 10) Enforcement of alcohol and drug laws 
on SQhooT campuses by a select enforcement unit equipped to detect and 
apprehend persons disrupting school areas ,])y criminal activity; 11) At- 
tendance at school extracurricular activities tp prevent the development 
of x:ampus problems.. TheSfe* programs are a stabilizing' influence in the 
schools and community, prevent and minimize disruptive activity, allow- • 
ing the schools to function for their designated purposes. Student sur- 
veys by the Sheriff's Office have indicated positive attitudirial changes 
toward the role of law enforcement. 

SPECIAL SERVJCES- . Superior Court of Lake County, Juvenile Division, 
Gary, Indiana. 

Program Coordinator : Mary Janet Stewart, S,uperior Court of Lake County, 
Juvenile p>i^" on, 400 Broadway, Gary, Indiana 46402. (219)886-3621 



SenioftJudge DarTene Wanda Mears, of the Superior Court of Lake County, 
Indiana-Juvenile'Oivijion, initiated a special program for diverting 
status offenders from official courtroom proceedings. Three Probation 
Officers work intensively only wfth cases involving status offenders. 
The effort is directed at locating and identifying potential problems, 
support of families in coping with difficulties they encounter in 
schools, by a program of supportive early intervention. The Probation 
'Officer's primary activities include: initial intensive contact with 
the youth and family; a comprehensive network of referral alternatives^ 
including drug,, alcohol , and mental health counseling, tutoring, recrea- 
tional activities, shelter care. The Probation Officer options include 
referring the case to another more appropriate agency, warning and dis- 
missing the matter, placing the youth on unofficial probation for addi- 
tional informal counseling, and as a last resort filing the matter as an 
official Court case. The programatic efforts have resulted in dramatic 
results. Most children are counseled for about three months with only 
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6% reaching openlCouft versus nearly 100% before. It also appears that 
these children wil.l not recidivate and will not become criminal offen- 
ders. Fewer children are being placed outside the home and none are 
being detained. Schools and families have a growing confidence in abil- 
ity to handle their problems. •The Juvenile Court can provide a support 
services system that can aid families in working through their problems 
without encouraging criminal delinquent behavior. The program can be* 
replicated without outside funding through careful hiring or staff 
selection procedures and by providing ongoing training for staff. 

4-H ^GUIDES OF THE FUTURE . Cooperative Extension Service, Max C . . ' . 
Fleischmann College of Agriculture, University of Nevada-Reno 
Program Coordinato ru^David .^A> B,arber, Youth Agent, and Margaret Mann, 
Washoe* County Exten^on Serv,fcrr^OO North Wells Avenue, Renq^ Nevada 
89S02. (702)329-4646 " 

The Guide Dog Puppy prpgram was organized to provide guides to blind if;- 
veterans of World War II. It was found that kennel raised dogs poseS a 
number of problems,., therefore, 4-H families were suggested to raise psup- 
p-^es in a home environment. Since the late 1940' s, 4-H'ers have raised, 
socialized and trained puppies for guides. Youths learn responsibility, 
deyelop dog handling skills, patience as well as leadershipskills. 'The 
socialization experjpnce of raising the puppy requires the involvement 
of the total .family. • 

CAMP FIRE'S AFTER" SCHOOL PROGRAM . Sierra Sage Council Camp Fire, 
Sparks, Nevada. 

Program Coordinator : Doris Joslyn, 1638 Prater Way, Sparlcs, Nevada 
8943r (702)358-4616 

Sierra Sage Council of Camp Fire's After School Program for elementary 
school age children is held Monday through Friday at their school s> from 
3:00 P.M. -6:00 P.M. with supervision provided by a p^id trained staff. ^ 
The program was developed to meet the needs of the increasing number of 
working mothers of school age children and the many children who need 
supervision, wholesome activities and socialization with peers.. Elemen- 
tary schools provide ideal locations for this program. The daily pro- 
gram which ha's one staff person for every 6-10 children, includes snack 
time, sports and games, arts and crafts, creative arts, hpmework assis- 
tance and field trips. Emphasis is placed on having a relaxed social 
atmosphere so that children don't feel that the program is' an extension 
of the school day. Parents are charged a $15.00 fee for the week. 
Application can be made for a reduced rate which is based on a sliding 
scaje according to the family's income and size. At .the- present time/ 
the program is operating at ten schools, the Idng range goal is to have 
the program in every school in Washoe 'County and to develop the program 
before school. ^ In the three school areas where the program was initia-, 
ted there was a decrease in vandalism in, the neighborhoods. The.re is 
some evidence that the homework assistance has 'helped improve grades and 
attitudes. Some children who have had discipline problems at home or 
school seem to be improving. 
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THE DEPUTY'S STUDENT ADVISORY COUNCIL ON SCHOOL DISC;?IINE > Pi ttsburgh 
Public Schools, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

Program Coordinator : Deputy Superintendent Dr. Curtis L. Walker, Pitts-, 
burgh Public Schools, Administration Building, Bellefield CAvenue at 
Forbes 'Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 15213. (412)622-3600 

'Ihe goals of the program are Tor students to be involved in working with 
the School District in improving the total school cl4mate,- eliminating 
discipline problems, and decreasing vandalism in all of o.ur schools. 
Four students from each hi'gh school and each middle school, consisting 

• of two boys and two girls who are selected jointly by the principal, and 
a faculty sponsor, meet five times a year, or every other month, witfi 
the Deputy Superintendent at various school sites to discuss and to ' . 
present efforts that were used in their schools to accomplish the goals. 

""^Sttfdents who have been selected are very enthusiastic' about their 
responsibility and sponsor various campaigns and programs in their 
schools for both the student body and the community. Presently the 
Pittsburgh public schools are witnessing a very profitable school, cli- 
mate, and vandalism has been on the decline for the last three years.* 

NOSOTROS STREET PROGRAM . Nosotros, Juvenile Street Program, Tucson, 
Arizona 

Program Coordinator : David L. Underwood, Street Program Director, 1966 
South Park Avenue, Tucson, Arizona 85713. (602)623-3489 

The Nosotros Stree^ Program is a non-profit alternative to ou.t-of-home 
placement for adjudicated dependent and delinquent youth refenied, by the 
Department of Economic Security and the Pima County Juvenile Colirt Cen- • 
ter. Individual, group, and family counseling as well as educational, : 
recreational, and employment services are provided. The Street Program 
serves 40 youths— the majority are from Chi'cano and Black corAnunities. 
The Street Program functions as an information, service, -and referral 
agency. The Program makes every effort to become acquainted with the 
youth's needs, as well as the needs of the family and the community. The 
Street Program takes full responsibility for seeking and j^suring that 
'each youth gets the appropriate supportive services, whetle^c the service 
is .diagnostic, treatment, education, "wel fare, and in some cases full-ttme 
residential care. The Street Program is concerned with comnunity preven- 
tibn and develops preventive- type actiyites for all youth in the commu- 
nity. 

SPAT TEAM PROJECT: A POSITIVE YOUTH INVOLVEMENT PROGRAM . Far West Lab-^ 
oratory for Educational Research, San Francisco, California. 
Program Coordinator : Dr, Leonard C. Beckum, Far West Laboratory for 
Educational Research and Educational Development, 1855 Folsom St., San 
Francisco, California 94103. (415)565-3079 

The SPAt Team Project is one effort that has successfully involved stu- 
dents in identifying the causes of discipl inary action. The Project 
then assisted the students to develop remedial strategies to counteract 
the identified causes. This Project, conducted in a California school 
district, was based on the premise that in orc-^r to begin solving the 
widespread disciplinary problems in the schools, the students themselves 
must be actively involved in attempts to understand the soiirces of the 
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problems and to design appropriate remedies. ^ In addition to students, 
the project also involved school administrators, parents, and laboratory 
personnel • The, project was conducted over a three-year period in which 
data on disciplinary actions was collected and-analyzed* School rilles 
and procedures were reviewed, and questionnaires were designed for teach- 
.eVs* administrators, students, and parents about the -appropriate/less of 
school rules. T^iese activities led to, several conclusions about" the 
natureM)f discipline in the districts The analysis process revealed, 
for example, that apiDroximately 10 percent of the teaching staff were 
responsible for 90 percent of the referrals* and that 5-10 percent of the 
students were involved in 90 percent of the disciplinary actions. Ninety 
percent of all referrals were from classes responsible for teaching the 
basics— math J reading, and science. Truancy and tardiness accounted for 
70 percent of all disciplinary actions. The findings also revealed a 
lack of consistency in the application of the rules and procedures. 
Finally administrators, teachers i and studerits, were about equally unfa- 
miliar with or had poor knowledge of rules and procedures. The. above 
findings led to a nuinbef of recommendations, one of which is the need to 
develop a code of conduct that would be utilized consistently, in each o^ 
the three high schools in the district. A mini course. to train students 
and refamiliarize teachers- and administrators with rules and procedures . 
during* the first week of school, a peer counseling program, and a coiimiu- 
nity outreach effort to involve parents in the educational process are 
other sugges'tions resulting from the SPAT Team Project. 

YOUTH INVOLVEMENT IN TEACHER TRAIJilNS . School of Education, University 
of Southern California; Qomj^'^'Unified School District, Los Angeles, 
California. . * 

Program Coordinator : Annette Gromfin, National Coordinator, Technical 
Assistance and Community Based Education,- Teacher Corps, School of Educa- 
tion, University of Southern California,, 6137 W. Alcott Street, Los 
Angeles, California 90035.. - (213)651-0931 

Although more and more schools are concerned with delinquency and troub- 
led y^uth in schools, there is very little available through teacher 
training institutions on tethniques, methods and approaches to assist 
with the issyes. The University of Southern California in cooperation 
with five departments in the School of Education, courtty school systems 
and the Los Angeles Department of Probation developed a program under-a 
Teacher Corps grant to provide a new sequence .^f training to school per- 
sonneK Much of the teacher prepar^ation sequences had little content 
for the needs- of professionals in higher delinquency schools or correc- 
tional facilities. To build a new sequence of courses which were"^ 
focused or. the strategies useful i-n ti^aching troubled youth, the project 
enlisted the ai(' of community groups- viho helped develop a community- 
based series of dialog^ies with youth in trouble. University faculty and 
school personnel met with. a range of troubled youth who shared insights, 
approaches and directions they thought would be^ relevant with delinquent 
prone youth in school settings. Curriculum teams were developed and 
community youth were members of these teams • They met at the University 
for a semester to help develop new di recti ons, A number of new directions 
were identified and school courses wer^ revised or newly developed. Among 
the areas under development were: Adolescence and delinquency; use of 
community resources for youth* developing success in the classroom; 
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community-school relationships-developing curriculum in the school set- 
ting; transition prcgramming for mobile youth and developing receptive 
school climates fej;;^ troubled youth. 



LAFOLLEHE HIGH SCHOOL STUDENT VANDALISM COMMITTEE* 

Vandalism Program 

XOMMUNITY COMMUNICATIONS. . 

^ Law Day 

Focus (TV Program) 
Film Clips * 
Mayor's Coirmittee 
Teacher Information 
Parent Involvement 
Special Presentations 

STUDENT INVOLVEMENT 

All cf Above 

Student Teams Special Training Sessions 
Hiddle School Visitation 
, Elementary School Visitation 
Orientation - 9th grade ^ 
Reward System 
Student Union Programs 
Share , program with other schools 
Attitude Development * . ^ 

COST ANALYSIS ^ 



S , Irrdivijlual School Reports 

Incident Reports 

Total Tabulation and Cost- and Incidents 

BEHAVIOR- MODIFICATION ' 

Value Clarification 
^ Student Interviews 

University Re'jearch;^ 
Special Programs 



MATERIALS AVAILABLE 



Glenn BorTand 

Rim Strips with dialogue , ' LaFoTlette High School 

Vignettes , Principal 

Pamphlet 

Speakers . Scott Truehl 

Special Programs Student Chairperson 
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ADDITION/iL PROGRAMS TO DECREASE YOUTH VIOLENCE 



PREVENTION: THE'^SCHOOL VIOLENCE^ AND VANDALISM NEWSLETTER 
253 Mira Mar. Long Beach CA 90803 ' 

The School Violence and Vandalism Newsletter is a monthly publication 
directed toward assisting educators in efforts to reduce violence and 
vandalism in and around schools. 

CYESIS PROGRAM YMCA 

1301 Valley Road, Reno, NV 89512 , . (702)322-4531 

CYESIS -Program^ provides pregnant girls with- an opportunity to continue — 
their education during pregnancy and the early infancy of their child- 
ren; assists the girls in getting pre-natal, p'ost partum and pediatric 
professional health care; assists girlsvwith a realistic adjustment to 
pregnancy and motherhood,'^ a plan of infant care or adoption, "and self- 
realization .educationally and vqcationally; assists girls in achieving 
or maintaining economic self-support, prevent, reduce or eliminate de- 
peridancy and achieve a realistic* identity; prevents 'neglect, abuse or 
exploitation of children and adults; assists in preserving,' rehabilita- 
ting, and reuniting families; establishes collaborciti-^ve relationships - 
with health, education and welfare, programs of th.e community, and refer- 
ral relationships for individually appraised needs. 

REGI^IA HALL OF WASHOE COUNTY 

Washoe County, Nevada . (702)849-0802 

The major focal point of the program SvS counsel ing--b6*th individual and 
group counseling to guide the girls in dealing with their problems in a 
realistic manner. Behavior modification concepts are applied in every-^ 
day living situations. Close contact is maintained with case workers 
and family counseling is instituted if there is a possibility of the 
girl returning to her family. An extensive arts and crafts program is 
in effect. 

OIKOS PROGRAM,' ADOLESCEfIT AND FAMILY TREATMENT PROGRAM 
P.O. Box 1272, 427 R>dg*e Street, Reno,'NV 89501 (702)322-4357 
^OIKOS, Inc. is a private, nonprofit organization which offers indivi- 
dual, group and family counseling to Northern Nevada area youths and 
their families. Residential, nonresi'dential , and a day care program is 
available for youths ages 13-18 years old. School, recreational activi- 
ties, counseling, and supervision are offereji. Referrals come from 
sources including Juvepile Parole, Juvenile Probation, Northern- Area 
Substance Abuse Council, parents, and clients. 

PREVENTION OF SCHOOL VIOLFl^CE PROJECT 

San Diego County Department of Education, San Diego, CA (714)292-3581 
This project utilizes the following s^ategies: awareness and preven- 
tion skills to deal with violence; st^ff {safety training; assertive 'dis- 
cipline; problem-solving techniques; stress reduction and re''axation 
skills; understanding what triggers and defuses violence; awareness of 
laws related to school violence; dealing with intimidation; total school 
support system of administrators, staff, parents, and community agencies 
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peer counseling and understanding defined behavior limits with standard 
consequences. 

POSITIVE PEER CULTURE 

7 Hawksdale- Road, Downsyiew, Ontario, Canada M3K 1W3 633-0660 
Omaha Public Schools, Omaha, Nebraska 

Positive Peer Culture program is a self-help program which provides stu- 
dents with opportunities to work together to salve problems. The stu- 
dent has an investment in the school and its rules and regulations. The 
program is designed to strengthen communication among students, and • 
adults. The basic philosophy includes that no, one has the right to hurt 
oneself or other people, and that youths must be held accountable for 
their actions. Peer groups are formed and members of the groups discuss 

— preb>ems--dnd"^rvf roirt-eaeh-other-about-beha^v^ -Leadershi p-g wuips-are 

composed of students identified as leaders (either negative or positive) 
by school faculty and students. Students are invited to join the group 
after interviews by faculty. With a trained adult group leader, members 
of each leadership group meet several times each week throughout the 
school year. Student advisory groups are formed by individual mewbers 
of leadership groups. Students with behavior, attendance and other 
problems may choOse to accept this group's help. 
, The goals are to develop leadership skills among youth so they may more 
effect;iveTy--he-lpH;hemseTveS"and-the4r-pe€^^to-^a ^_ 

• and socially in the school community; to assist youth to assume respon- 
sibilities in building a human relations atmosphere conducive tO' growth' 
and development; to promote socially acceptable behavior and- prevent 
disruptive activities and discipline problems; to develop competencies 
in Positive- Peer Culture methodology with staff members of the schools. 

'ACTION FOR CHILDREN'S TELEVISION 
46 Austin Street, Newtonville, MA 02160 

The organization has the goal of improving television for children. 
They suggest to parents to talk about television with your child. 

-Talk about the differences between make-believe and real life. 

-Talk about ways television characters could solve problems without 
violence. 

-Talk about programs that upset your child. 
-Talk about programs that delight your child, 
-Look at' television with your child. 
-Choose the number of programs your child can watch. 
-Choose to turn the r>et off when the program is over. 
-Choose to improve children's television by writing a letter to a local 
station, to a televisi-on network, to an advertiser. 

SI SE PUEDE PROJECT (IT CAN BE DONE) 

Office of the Santa Clara County Superintendent of Schools, Community 
Education Development, 100 Skyport Drive, San Jose, CA 
95110 ^ (408)^99-2441 

SI SE PUEDE project goal is to develop a neighborhood-based community 
development project that identifies issues and promotes action that ad- 
dresses the continued positive growth of the affected communities. The 
areas of project impact will be: organizing community councils;^ devel- 
oping a community diversion program, a specific activity will be created 
at each school site to address the issue of upward building of youth 
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self image; address acts of violence connected to gang activity; address 
absenteeism and vandalism; address family unity and health concerns. 

NATIONAL* COUNCIL OF JUVENILE AND FAMILY COURT JUDGES 
thiiversity of -Nevada-Reno, P.O. Box 8978, Reno^^NV 89507 (702)784-6012 
The National Council of Juvenile and Family Court Judges is dedicated to 
•improving the juvenile justice, system in this nation. The purposes are 
to improve stan.dards . in the nation's juvenile and family courts; to pro- 
vide resource metarials and expertise to local, private and governmental 
agencies; to conduct training and educational programs for persons in 
the field of juvenile justice; to conduct research and publish findings 
for use by those in the field; to publish periodicals and educational 
material s^for those in the field and^for the general public. 



~llArnJNAL SCHOOL RLSODRCh ilHlER ] 

National Center, 5530 Wisconsin Avenue, N.W., Suite 1600 
Washington, DC 20015 (800)638-8090 
The National School Resource Network was establisiied to help schools 
meet the challenge of disruption, violence, and vandalism, and become 
safer/ more positive places in which to learn. The network makes known 
the solutions that have been developed and fetcilitates positive change 
through a resource-sharing .and network-building approach. The National 
Center, four Regi onal Centers, and- consortium of 34 member organ-izations 
1 ink" people and^^ganiYafions a ro un d"t1re ^OTfn try that h^'ve^ de vel ope"d~ s o- 
lution^. Through the s'ervices National School. Resource Network provides 
-—trainingj^ technical assistance, and written information— an indivi- 
dual school of community can draw on the resources of a n a tion|il .network 
jof practical experience and recognized expertise. The services are. 
available, at no cost, to both sghobl and community personnel. Core 

^Workshops and special presentations are offered. 

YOUTH ACTION HIGHLIGHTS < 
JBF Associates Youth Policy, Practices and Research, 3746 Cumberland St, 
N.W. , Washington, DC 20016 (202)363-8103 
"Youth Action Highlights" is published si^x times annually by JBF Asso- 
ciates, a national non-profit , consultant service devoted to youth is- 
sues. JBF priorities are public policy planning and promotion ,^ research 
and evaluation, program development and implementation. The most urgeot 
issues within these priorities are juvenile justice, youth employment, 
adolescent health and education. 

TWENTY-FOURTH STREET SCHOOL REFERRAL CENTER 

2055 West 24th Street, Los Angeles, CA 90018 (213)735-0278 
-Dr. Eli Brent, Principal 

The Referral Center assists in the development of positive self directed 
. individuals through thfi use of Dehavior modification techniques; pro- 
vides immediate counseling for students who exhibM extreme behavior, 
.requiring removal from trie classroom; provides assistance to students 
who have irregular attendance, truancy; provide^^ an area for immediate 
relief from a discordant situation in the classroom or yard. The staff 
at the Referral Center assists teachers with parent-teacher-student con- 
ferences. 
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TRUCKEE MEADOWS COMMUNITY COLLEGE DROP-IN (JeNTER 
Office of Student Services, 7000 El Rancho Driven 

Sparks, NV^ 89431 . ^ . (702)673-7060 

For further information contact Faith Milonas. 

The Drop- In Center provides students and prospective students general 
information about the cdllege and college resources; refers students who 
are unaware of and/or reluctant to utilize existing student services; 
serves as a campus Career/Occupational Information Cervter; provides an 
outreach function for all student services, such as counseling, tutor- 
' ing; serves as referral center for community resources; offers the^fuU 
range of counseling activities; serves as an educational information 
center; offers financial aid information. 

The Drop-In Center is staffed by a rotating counselor with a back-up 
classified person or work-study student. Open from 8 A.M. to 8 P.M. 
The Center is set up to meet the needs of students unable to schedule an 
individual counsel ijig appointment. 

Sign outside door: TODAY'S DROP IN CENTER COUNSELOR IS 

Hope Graham 

welcome: . 

-Book-dn-Stand-at~Ervtrance-to-SGhoo4-: — 

BOOK ON COMMENTS AND SUGGESTIONS ' COLLEGE RESPONSE 

Students write suggestions and comments. 



If we can answer your question or comment, check back in the book later. 
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CONSTRUCTIVE IMPROVEMENT COMMENTS 



(These comments are paraphrased from the written suggestions by the 
parti cipantsj 

Give more time for discussion and interaction from/with the audience* 
-Continue to highlight successful programs* 

Build in. a plan of influence to effect a national change^ An agency 
with funds needs to begin a National Network to influence legislators, 
educators, and others who have influence over youth programs. 

Need* more focus on the historical and sociological causes of violence, 
and more discussion on the relationship of prejudice and violence* 
There should be some focus on research on groups that advocate and 
practice violence. _ ' 

Speakers and lecturers should direct their comments and presentations 
more toward solutions, 'Implementation, and development of programs which 
meet the needs of youth (Less theory— more solutions). 

Present research on the violence prone individual. ^ 

There was a great deal of interacting among various agencies, exchanging 
ideas, and formulating alternative .strategies to have effective programs 
With the cross-section of various people, we can learn from one another 
understanding, communication, openmindedness, and acceptance of other 
ideas. ' . 

Have youth in the prison system "telling it like it is.^' 

To develop a broader base for developing programs for future conferences 
various Black conference participants generated the following concerns: 

- The full range of problems need to be addressed-— KKK, Nazi, and mid- 
dle class suburban violence, violence which results from teachers ' 
against students in school. 

- Acknowledgement of wcism in society and the structure of .the school 
that can affect the students* violent and other behavior. Discrimina- 
tory application of rules. The need for equal access to educational 
opportunity. 

- Acknowledgement of involvement of adults in juvenile violence, such as 
adults recruiting for KKK on the high school campus and training- stu- 
dents; adult drug dealers r&cruiting luvenile dealers. 

- Awareness that much of children's misbehavior is due to mistreatment 
and victimization. Children should be treated as persons with rights. 
Build on their strengths. Children should be treated' with respect. 

- A call for papers should go out. , 

- Other Black professional organizations should be notified of the next 
conference, inclHjding' Hispanic, « Chinese, Native Americans, .etc. 
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395 Booth Street, Reno, NV 89520 
(702)786-6744 

Caroline Gill in, Ed. D. , Regional Commissioner, U.S. Office of Education 
.Region IX, 50 United .Nations Plaza, San Francisco, CA 94102 
(415)556-4920 

JohnGilman, Jr., Fifth Judicial District Juvenile Court Project, 
Juvenile Court Master, Nye County Cour.t House, Tonopah, NV 89049 
(702)482-3597 

Martin Gold, Ph. D. , Program Director, Program on Children, Youth, and 
Family Life, 

■ University of Michigan, Institute for Social Research, Ann Arbor, MI 
•48101 

(313)764-8382- 

Gary Gottfredson, Ph. D. , Center for Social Organization of Schools ' 
The Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, MD 21218 
(301)243-7741 

Annette Gromfin, National Coordinator, Technical Assistance and Commu- 
nity Based Education, Teacher Corps, School of Education 
University of Southern California, 6137 W Alcott St., Los Angeles, 
CA 90035 
(213)651-0931 

Lawrence Harrington, Ph. D. , Program Manager, School Attendance and 
School Environment Unit, California State Department of Education 
721 Capitol Mall, Sacramento, CA 95814 
(916)445-4338 
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Lawrence C. Helms, Ph. D., Director, Division of Continuing Education 
Southern Oregon' State College, Ashland, Oft 97520 
(503)482-4338 

Dean H. Eugene Hillygus, Occupational EducatiorV, Truckee Mea-dows Com- 
munity College; Washoe County School Distric/t Board of Trustees 

7000 El Rancho Drive, Sparks, NV 8943t ^ 

(702)673-7000 ' 

L'ee D. Hirshland, President & General Manager, KTVN - Channel 2 
4925 Energy Way,- Reno, NV 89502 
(702)786-2212* 

James W. Hulse, Ph. D. , -Professor, History Department 
• University of Nevada-Reno, Reno, NV 89557 
(702)784-6855 

Daniel C, Jordan, Ph. D. , Director./ International Center for Human 
Dev&lbpment' . 
Chairperson, Department of Education 

Nationa-1. University, 956. Vale Terrace #104, Vista, CA 92083 
- (714)941t()338 

Mike Katz, Deputy Administrator, Youth Services, State of Nevada' 
Department of Human Resources 
505 E King, Car^n City, NV 89710 

Mary Conway Kohler, Chairperson, National Commission on Resources for 
Youths, Inc. 

151-t 80, New York,. NY 10021' 
" (212)288-3996 

Donna Lloyd Kolkin, Ph. D., Director, Critical Television Viewing 
Skills Curriculum Project 

Far West Laboratory, 1855 Folsdm, San Francisco, CA 94103 
(415)565-3320 I 

State Senator James Kosinski, State of Nevada 
180 W 1st Street, Reno, NV 89501 
(702)323-1321 

Nathaniel LaCour, Vice President, American Federation of Teachers 
President, United- Teachers of New Orleans 
348 Barrens Street, New Orleans, LA 70101 



Governor Robert List, Office of the Governor 
State Capitol Building, Carson City, NV 89710 
(702)885-5670 

Kate MacKenzie, Host, "On the Line with Kate," KOH Radio 
.2550 Skyline Boulevard, Reno, NV. 89509 
(702)356-8000 
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Mary F, Maples, Ph* , Professor, Counseling and Guidance PersonneJ 
Services, University of Nevada-Reno, Reno, NV 89557 
(702)784-6637 . 

Harry Massoth, Director, National Conference of Christians and Jews 
10950 Plata Mesa Drive, Reno, NV 8^9506 
(702)972-6349 

Dean Louis McHardy, E-xecutive Director, National Council of Juvenile 
and Family Court Judges 

Judicial College, Room 118, University of Nevada-Reno, Reno, NV 
(702)784-6012 ^ 89557 

William Moon, Director of Programs, NAACP • 
1601 Castle Way, Reno, NV •8§512 
(702.)885-5430 ^ • 

David C. Morse, Head Counselor, Elk Grove High School C 
Elk Grove, CA 95624 
(916)685-2201 or 685-2205 

Mary Lou Moser, Community College An'llyst, Office of the Chancellor 
405 Marsh Ave», Reno, NV 89509 

(702)784-4952 - * . * , 

Bertha Mullins, Director, Job Opportunities for Youths 

Community Services Agency of-Washoe County, PO Box 10167, Reno, NV 
(702)786-6023 89512 

Ed.Pearce, News Director, KTVN - Channel 2 
4925 Energy Way, Reno, NV 89502 

(702)786-2212 ^ / ^ 

Owen Peck, M»D», Associate Dean, Student Affairs, Sdhool of Medical 
Sciences, University of Nevada-Reno, Reno, NV 89557 
(702)784-6007 

Albert Phoenix, Director, Alcohol and Drug Abuse 

Pyrainid Lake Reservation, Paiute Tribe, Nixon, NV 89424 
(702)Nixon 3 

Keith A. Pierce, Ed. D., Professor and Chairman, Counseling and Guidance 
Personnel Services, University of Nevada-Reno, Reno, NV 89557 
(702)784-6637 ^ - ^ . 

Marsha Read, Ph. D., Nutritionist, School of Home Economics 
University of Nevada-Reno, Reno, NV 89557- 
(702)784-6979 . ' ^ . * • ' 

James Richardson, Ph. D. , Professor, Sociology Department 
University of Nevada-Reno, Reno, NV 89557 
(702)784-6647 . . . . 
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'Randolph Ril^y, District Attorney, Wake County 
" PO Box 947, Raleigh, NC 27C01 
(919)733-2600 

I 

• Javetta Richkrdson, Coordinator of National -fi^iucation Association School 
Violence Program; Program Specialist, NaJnonal Education Association 
1201 16thl Street NW, Washington, DC 2C/36 
(202)833-jlOOO 

Carlos D. Romo, Ph. D. , Human Relations Officer, Community Services of 
Washoe County, PO Box 10167, Reno, NV 89501 
(702)972-1601 

Howard Rosenberg, Professor, Department of Art 
University of Nevada-Reno, Reno, NV 89557 
(702)7^^6836 

Tec* Sanders, Superintendent, Public Instruction, Nevada State Department 
of Education, 400 W King, Carson City. NV 89710 
(702)835-5700 

Tom Scully, M.D., Associate^-Bean , Pediatrics, School of Medical Sciences 
University of Nevada-Reno, Reno, NV 89557 
(702)784-4791 

Adele Somers, Ed. D. , Nevada Administrator, Title I Higher Education Act 
Coordinator, Community Development , "Continuing Education 
University of Nevdda-Reno, 'Reno, NV 89557 
(702)784-4838 

Charles E. Springer, Supreme Court Justice, State of Nevada, National 
Council of Juvenile and Family Court Judges, 333 Flint Street, Reno, NV 
(702)785-5675 . 89501 

Warren R. Tappin, Ph. D. , Director, Educational Dissemination, Region IX 
50 United Nations Plaza, San Francisco, CA 94102. 
(415)556-4570 

Jim Toner, Director of Consultation and Development, National Council of 
Juvenile and Family Court Judges, 401 Court Street, Reno, NV 89501 
(702)784-4836 or 784-6012 

State Senator Sue Wagner, State of Nevada 
845 Tamarack Drive, Reno, NV 89509 
(702)826-4363 

Phil Wilbur. Ph. D. , Director, Sierra Nevada Job Corps Center, Radio 
Corporation of America, Stead Facility, PO Box 60009, Stead, NV 89506 
(702)972-5627 

William Wollitz, Doctor of Public Health, Director, Northern Area Sub- 
stance Abuse Council, 150 N Center, Reno, NV 89501 
(702)786-6563 
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FOCUS ON YOUTH 
REGISTRANTS 



BROOKE ALLISON 
•Research Specialist 

Coomlsslon on Crime Control and 

Violence Prevention ^ » 
'7171 Bowling Drive 

Sacramento, CA 95823 

(916)322-0147 

BEECHER AVANTS 

Chief Investigator 

Clark County District Attorney's 

Office 

200 East Carson. Avenue 
Las Vegas^, NV 89101 
(702)386-4772 

MARY BAKER 

Juvenile Probation Officer 

Murphy-Bernardini Regional Juvenile 

Ji^stice Center 

145,4 East Fifth Street 

Carbon City, NV 89701 

(702)<^2-273G 

MARGUERITE BALL 

Chief-Child Care Services 

Division of Youth Services 

Nevada Depar.tment of Human Resources 

505 East King Street #603 

Carson City. NV 89710 

(702)885-5911 

DAVID BARBER 
Youth Agent 
4-H Clubs 

1100 North Wel)s Aver^ue 
Reno. NV 89512 ^ 
(702)329-4646 
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KATHRYN BARIEAU 
fiember 

Fresno Cdunty Juvenile Justice 

Conmission 

708 East Buckingham 

Fresno, CA 93704 

(209)227-0493 



FULLMER BARLOW 

Youth Coordinator 

Employment Security 

500 East Third 

Carson City, NV 89701 

(702)885-4618 



HYNONA BARRETT 
Residential Coordinator 
Sierra Nevada Job Corps Center 
PO Box 60009 
Stead, NV 89506 
(702)972-5627 



LUCICN BAULIEU 

Judge - Chairman 

Tdsk Force on Vandalism 

10080 Dundas Street West #2217 

Toronto, Ontario, Canada K5G1Z8 



ERIK BEKKER 

Admirrrst4;;ati ve Supervisor 
Security-North York Board of Education 
5050 Yomje Street 

Wellowdale, Ontario, Canada M2N5N8 
(416)225-4661 



iLGIE BELLIZIO 

Executive Director 

Sunrise House 

116 East Alisal Street 

Salinas, CA 93901 

(408)758-3302 

JOHN BODGER 

Executive Director 

Truckee Meadows Boy's Club 

PO Cox 7258 

Reno, NV 89510 

(702)323-1883 
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KATHY SUE BOND 

Research Consultant 

Research and Educational Planning 

Center 

College of Education #201 
University of Nevada-Reno 
Reno, NV B9557 
(702)784-4921 

ROBERT BRANDENBURG 

Senior Counselor 

Sierra Nevada Job Corps Center 

PO Box 60009 

Stead,. NV 89506 

(*702)972-5627 

PAUL BREIT 
Assistant Principal 
West Covina Unified 
1717 Merced 

West Covina, CA 91792 
(213)962-8665 

B. OAVID BROOKS, Ph. D. 
Program Director-Consultant 
Los Angeles County Board of 
Supervisors 
253 Mira Mar 

Long Beach, CA 98083 
(213)434-2281 

LAURA BROUSSARD 
Vice Principal 

Sacraniento County Unified School 
District 

3500 Florin Road ■ 
Sacramento, CA 95801 
(916)454-8412 

OARREL BROWN 

Supervisor of Basic Education 
Sierra Nevada Job Corps Center 
PO Box 60009 
Stead, NV 89506 
(702)972-5627 

RONALD BURD 

Administrative Director « 
Judge Baker Guidance Center 
295 LonqwOod Avenue 
Boston, MA 02115 
(617)232-8390 



JOHN CAMPBELL 
Principal 

Phoenix High School 
PO Box 698 

Phoenix, OR 97535 
(503)535-1526 



KEITH CARIVEAU 
Assistant Principal 
Livermore School District 
400 Wall Street 
Livermore, CA 94550 
(415)443-5000 

ROBERT CARLTON 
Chairman 

Department of Education 
Central Washington University 
Ellensburg, WA "98926 
(509)963-3412 

IRMA CARSON 

Board of Education Member 
Bakersfield City Scnocls 
1300 Baker Street 
Bakersfield. CA 93305 
(805)327-3311 



RON CECCARELLI 

Basic Education Instructor 

Sierra Nevada Job Corps Center 

PO Box 60009 

Stead, NV 89506 

(702)972-56«!7 



FORREST CHANEY 

Chief Probation Officer 

Macon County Probation Department 

253 East Wood Street 

Decatur, IL 62523 

(217)429-235. 

HARRY CHICKLENIS 
Consultant 

Bakersfield City Schools 
1300 Baker Street 
Bakeibueld, CA 93305 
(805)327-3311 
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KATHY CHIKOWSKI 
Educational Counselor 
Foster Youth Services* Inc» 
PO Box 2460 
Reno, NV 89505 
,(702)323-6296 

DALE CHILSON 
Principal . 

Colton Joint Unified School Distrl 
1212 Valencia Drive 
Colton. CA 92324 
(714)824-4112 

MICHAEL CHIKENTI 
Police Officer^ 
Thermopolis Police Department 
418 Broadway 

Thermopolis, WY 82443 
(307)864-3114 

KATHE CLAYTON 

Men tar Health/Social Service 
Coordinator 

Reno-Sparks Indian Colony 
23 Reservation Road 
Reno. HV* 89502 
(702)329-5162 

JIM COLBERT 

Conmunity Services 

Reno. Police Department 

PO Box 1900 

Reno, NV- 89505 

(702)785-2178 

COLUMBUS CRAIG 
Dean 

W.U.H.S. 

1424 West Paul 

Fresno. CA 93211 

(209)435-9614/485-8805 

MARILYN CRANE 

Counselor 

Reno High School 

395 Booth Street 

Reno. NV 89520 

(702)322-6953 extension 39 



ROBERT CURTIS 
Principal 

South Junior High School 
805 Shoshone Street 
Rolse, ID 83705 
(208)343-4601 

DR. GERALD DADEY 

Assistant Superintendent of Instruction 

Petaluma High School District 

11 Fifth Street 

Petal urra. CA 94952 

(707)762-6601 

RICHARD DAVIS 

Consultant, Child Welfare and Attendance 
Sacraniento County Office of Education 
9738 Li.-.coln Village Drive 
Sacramento. CA 95827 
(916)366-2561 

LT. LARRY DENNI^ON 
Lieutenent 

Reno Police Department 
PO Box 1900 
Reno.'NV 89505 
(702)785-:il85 



ALICE DRENCSOr^ 
Washoe County Welfare 
PO Box 11130 
Reno, NV 89520 
(702)/85-5611 



DAVE DRURY 

Peace Officer. Security Division 
Oakland Unified School District 
1025 Second Avenue 
Oarand. CA 94*^01 
(415)836-8450 

WARREN' tMMS, Senior 
Supervisor. Suspjsnsions Expulsions 
East Baton Rouje Parish Schonl 8oard 
PO Box 2950 

Baton Rouge. LA 70821 * 
(504)925-1247 extension 257 



MICHAEL EDDY 

Principal - Director 

Grossmont Union High School District 

PO Box 1043 

La Mesa. CA 92041 

(714)448-1401/^65-3131 ' 

LEONARD EDWARDS 
Judge 

Superior Court of Santa Clara 

191 North First 

San 'Jose. CA 95113 



JANE ELMORE 

Coordinator. Youth Services 
San Bernardino School District 
777 North 'F' Street 
San Bernardino. CA 92410 



HELENE ELYNAFF 

Senior Resident Advisor 

Sierra Nevada Job Corps Center 

PO Box 60009 

Stead. NV 89506 

(702)972-5627 

LINDA EVANS 
Teacher 

Medford Senior High School 
1900 North Keeneway Drive 
Medford, OR 97501 
(503)776-8/i;6 

DANIEL* FARRELL 
Dean 

Medford Senior High School 
1900 North Keeneway Drive 
Medford. OR 97501 
(503)776-8749 

HAL FATHY 

Director of Pupil Services 
Freniont Unified School District 
40775 Fremont Boulevard 
Frcwnt. CA 94538 
(415)657-2350 extension 293 



CANDY FIFE 
Teacher 

Washoe High School 

1253 Nixon 

Reno. NV 89509 

(702)786-5905/786-6744 

FRED FISHER 

Deputy District Attorney 

Clark County District Juvenile Office 

3401 East Bonanza 

Las Vegas, NV 89101 

(702)642-580/ 

RON FLECK 

Counseling Supervisor 
Sierra Nevada Job Corps Cehter 
PO Box 60009 - Jk 

Stea^j^NV 89506 ^ 
(702)972-5627 

DENNIS FLYNN 
Sheriff 

Laramie County Sheriff 
PO Box 787 

Cheyenne. WY 82001 
(307)634-7931 

ALBERT FOSTER 

Principal 

Rowland District 

19100 East Kill Ian Street 

Rowland Heights. CA 91748 

(213)964-6409 

NORIS GARCIA 
Deputy Center Director 
Gary Job Corps Center 
PO Box 967 

San Marcos. TX 78666 
(512)396-6387 

MARIE GARIFE 

Washoe County Welfare 

PO Box 11130 

Reno. NV 89520 

(702)706-56)1 
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PHIL 6ASTINEAU 

Assistant Principal 

San Lorenzo Unified School District 

50 East Lewe311ng 

San Lorenzo* CA 94580 

(415)276-3i21 

W. L. (JOE) GEE 
Lieutenant 

Salt. Lake County Sheriff 

437 South 200 East ' 

Salt Lake City, UT 84111 

(801)535-7480 

JOHN GENASCI, Ed. 0. 
Principal 

Washoe High School. 
395 Booth Street 
Reno, NV 89520 
(702)786-6744 

RAYGEORGE 

School Resource Officer 

Morvterey County Sheriff's Department 

12O0 Aqudjito Road 

Monterey, CA 93940 

(408)373-613 

SHARON GIBBONS 
Washoe County Welfare 
PO Box 11130 
Reno, NV 89520 
(702)785-5611 



EDWARD GICKLI .G 
Associate Professor 
College of Education 
University of Nevada-Reno 
4352 Mexican Court 
Reno, NV 89502 
(702)784-4915 

FRED 60D1NE2 
Sluuiuon Unified School 
601 MdOlson 
Stockton, CA 95204 
(209)944-4050 



EDDIE GOODWIN 

Coordinator, Cooperative Vocational 
Education 

Proctor Hug High School 
Reno, NV 89512 
(702)786-7766 extension 63 

DR. FELIX GOODWIN 

Assistant to the President 

University of Arizona 

Room 103 - Administration Bull.ding . 

Tucson, AZ 85721 

(602)626-2744 

CLIFF 6RA0Y 

Psychiatric Social Worker II 
Rural Clinics 
PO Box 12"^ 

Hawthorne, NV 89415 
(702)945-3387 

DAVID GRAY ' 
Superintendent 

Sierra Sands Unified School District 
113 Felspar Street 
Ridgecrest, CA 93555 
(714)375-4461 

BARBARA GUINN 

Teacher Coordinator, ESAA Special 

Stud*;nt Concerns 

Kansas City Public Schools 

1211 McGee #806 

Kansas City, MO 64106 

(816)221-7565 extension 250 or 353 

DET. DON GUISASOLA 
Detective 

Reno Police Department 
PO Box 1900 
» Reno, NV 89505 
(702)785-2185 



JIMMY GWATNEY 
Chief of Police 

Lake Charles Police Department 
PO Box 1564 

Lake Charles, LA 70602 
(318)491-1311 
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ARTHUR HALLEY 
Pupil Personnel Services 
Phoenix Elementary School District II 
125 East Lincoln Street 
.Phoenix, AZ 85004 
(602)257-3784/9S9-0237 

VIRGINIA HARRIS ^ 
Senror Residential Advisor 
, Slert a Nevada Job Corps Center 
PO Box 60009 
Stead, NV 89506 ' 
(702)972-5627 



GENE HILLYGUS 

Dean« Occupational Education 
Truckee Meadows Community College 
7000 El Rancho Drive 
Sparks,. NV 89431 
(702)673-7090 

DOLORES HOGANS 

Juvenile Probation Officer 

Tarrant County Juvenile Police 

Department 

2701 Kimbo Road 

Fort Worth, TX 76111 

(817)334-1800/534-1318 



JANE HARRISON 
Teacher Corps 
College^ of Education 
University of Oregon 
Eugene, OR 97403 



LAURA HEAD, Ph. D. 

Senior ResTsarch Analyst 

Far West Laboratory 

1855 Folsom Street 

San Francisco, CA 94103 

(415)565-3098 

DR. JOHN HEMPHILL 
Director 

Far West Laboratory 

1855 Folsom Street 

San Francisco, CA 94103 

(415)565-3115 



ROSA MARIA HERNANDEZ - 
Mexican-American Community Services 
332 North Second Street 
San Jose, CA 95112 
(408)275-8506 



PAUL HILLAR 

Administrative Assistant to the 
Superintendent 

Stanislaus County Department of 
Education 
I 801 County Center 3 Court 
Fort Worth, TX 76111 
(817)334-1800/534-1318 



GARY HORNBUCKLE 
"Charter Member 
Volunteer»s In Probation 
24 South Main Street 
Yerington, NV . 89447 
(702)463-2159/463-2793 

GEORGE HUNN 
Campus Supervisor 
Nogales High School 
401 South Nogales Street 
La Puente, CA 91701 



DONALD HYMAN 
Dean of Students 

Glendale Union High School District 
Cortei High School 
8828 North Thirty-First Avenue- 
Phoenix, AZ 85021 
(602)973-1700 

JOE JERICHO ^ 
Probation Officer 
Pima County Juvenile Court 
2225 East Ajo Way 
Tucson, AZ 85713 
(602)882-2906 

MIKE JONES 
Youth Counselor 
Murphy-Bemardini Regional Juvenile 
Justice Center 
1454 East Fifth Street 
Carson City, NV 89701 
(702)882-2736 
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DORIS JOSLYN 

Director of Field Services 
Camp Fire 
1638 Prater Way 
Sparks. NV ,89431 
(702)358..4616 

TERRY KASPERBAUER 
Recreation Supervisor 
7uma Recreation and Parks . 
1783 First Avenue 
Yuna. AZ 85364 
(602)783-1271 extension 287 



DEBBIE KENNEDY 

Project Director 

Foster Youth Services* Inc. 

PO Box 2460 

Reno, KV 89505 

(702)323-6296 



ALICE UTIKER 

Counseling Coordinator for Youth 
Contra. Costa County Schools 
4238 Heights 
• Pittsburg. CA ' g4565 
0415)439-5964 

THOMAS LAVELLE 
Assistant Director 

Hcnepin County Department of Co';*'t Services 
A- 506 Government Center 

Minneapolis, MN 55436 - 

— (612)348-3685 • 

DALE LAYTOH 

Senior Residential Advisor 
Sieri-^i Nevada Job Corps Center 
PO eox 60009 
Stead, NV 89506 
(702)972-5627 



,JOAN KENNEY , 
Member, Nevada State Board pf ^ 
Editcution «ind Vocational .Education 
2330 Abarth Street 
* Las Vegas. MV 89122 
(702)452-7714 

BOB KERSEY 

Recruitfticnt Coordinator 
1:^ 'Sierra Nevada Job Corps Center 
o University of Nevdda-Reno 

R^no, NV 89557 

(702 ) 78 72-562 7 



RICHARD LEFFLER 
Lleutoncnt 

Yumd Police Department 
1500 First Avenue 
Yuma, AZ 85364 
(602)733-1271 extension 343 

DR. CrORGE LEVINE 

Coordinator of Child Welfare and 

Attendance 

Ventura County Superintendent of Schools 
535 cast Main Street 
Ventura,' CA 93009 



DfANC KRAHCtt 
Principal 

Pajaro Valley Schools 
440 Arthur Road 
Watsonville* CA . 95076 
(408)728-6291 

Nt'ALA LARCHICK 
WnW In '■.true tor 

Sierra Nevada Job Corps Center 
PO Box 60009 
Steud, NV 89506 
I CjC^702)972-5627 



RUni LCWlS 

Education Consultant 

Bureau of Alcohol and Drug Abuse 

505 EdSt King Street 

Carson City» NV 89710 

(702)885-4790 

DEBBY LOESCH 
Coiinsi'lor 

Foster Youth Services. Inc. 

PO Box 2460 

f^eno, NV 89505 

(702)323-6296 



DAVID LOFTON 
Conmissioner 

Yolo County Juvenile Justice 
Delinquency Prevention. Commission 
442 College Street 
Woodland, CA g569& 
(916)666-0981 

JACQUELINE LOUGHEED. Ph. D. 
Director 
_OakJ-mid JJn i versi ty 
Fanningtoo-^ Schools Youth Advocacy 
Teacher Corps 
421 Varner Hall 
Rochester, MI 48063 
(313)377-3087 

SARA LOWELL 
Dean 

Medford Senior High School 
1900 North Keeneway Drive 
Medford, OR 97501 
(503)776-8743 

DAVID LUCKEY 
Executive Director 
United Front of Nevada 
PO Box 9316 
Roiio, NV 89507 
(702)322-7891 

C. H. BAZ MACKIE 
Principal 

North York Board of Educatic 
5050 Yonge Street 

Wellowdalo, Ontario, Carjada M2N5N8 

KATHLEEN MacRILL 
Director-Sunrise Youjfh Ranch 
Nevada Catholic Wel/are 
3730 Meikle Lane- 
La$ Ve<MS, NV /89110 
(702)453-3961 / 

S. WiLLIAM MUKASIAN 
Principal 

Grant Junction Union High School 
District 

1333 Grand Avenue 
S^icr.impnto, CA 95838 
(916)92^2761 





JOHN MANFREDI 

Chief Deputy Juvenile Probation Officer. 
Fifth Judicial District (/ourt 
PO Box 669 

Tonopah, NV 89049 
(702)482-3597 



aORlNOO MARIftM^I 
Principal 
White Pine 
844 Aultman' 
Ely, NV 
(702)289-4f 



ROSANNE MARTILLARO 
rk Experience Specialist 
2rra ^evada Job Corps Center 
f^O Box 60009 
Stead, NV 89506 
(702)972-5627 

lAMES MASON 

'Job Corps Representative^ 
Nevada Employment Security Department 
500 East Third 
C.irson City, NV 89701 
(702)0«5-4610 

NORMA MASTENBROOK 
7388 Kilniei Drive Southeast 
Grand Rapids, MI 49508 
(616)698-8417 



SANDRA MATTOS 
Head Counselor 
San Francisco Unified 
160 Locksley Avenue §1 
San Francisco, 94122 
(415)665-2504 

MLREDITH MAYEROFF 

Washoe County Welfare 

PO Box 11130 

Reno, NV 89520 

(702)785-5611 
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LUIANN NcGRIFF 

Assistant to the Regional Director 
West Coast Region NAACP 
870 Market Street 1326 
San Francisco, CA 94102 
(415)986-6992 

JAMES McNAUGHTON 
Executive Director 
Conwunlty Action Agency 
2255 Del Oro Avenue 
Orovllle, CA 95965 
(916)534-4584 



DOROTHY MELINE 
Washoe County Welfare 
PO Box 11130 
« Reno, NV ^ 89520 
(702)785-5611 



^ RICHARD MILLER 

*^ School Resource Officer 

Boise Police Department 

7200 Barrister 

Boise, ID 83704 

(20b, 377-6500 

SHEILA MILLER 

Child Advocate/Intake Worker 
^Chlldrens Behavioral Services 
2655 Valley Road 
Reno. NV 89512 
(702)784-4711 



TONY MOtm 

Teacher Corps 

Eugene School District 4J 

200 North Monroe 

Eugene, OR 97^02 

(503)687-3522 



FIRMIN MOfiTOYA 
Police Liaison Officer 
Clark, County Juvenile Courts 
3401 East 8onan2:a Road 
Las Vegas, NV 89101 
(702)649-3611 

EDDIE MORRISON, Junior 

Supervisor, School Transfers, Human 

Relations, and Discipline 

East Baton Rouge Parish School Board 

PO Box 2950 

.Baton Rouge, LA 70821 
(504)925-1247 extension 255 



DAVID MORSE 

Head Counselor 

Elk Grove High School 

9800 Elk Grove and Florin Road 

Elk Grove, CA 95624 

{916)68ii-2201 

HARRY HOXON 

Councilman 

City of Yuma 

180 West First Street ^ 

Yunia, AZ 85364 



PHILIP MULLENDORE 

Director, Security anfj Safety 

^n B2mdrdino City Unified School 

District 

777 North "F" Street 

San Bernardino, CA 92410 

(714)381-1290/889-6833 

LILY NAIIAMA 

Board of Education Member 
Bakersfie,ld City Schools 
1300 Bil'or Street 
Bakersfield, CA 93305 
(805)3?/-3311 



GENE NEWTON 
Principal 

Rial to Unified School District 
182 East walnut Avenue 
Rialto, CA 92376 



SGT. RAYMOND O'CONNELL 
Sergeant 

Washoe County Sheriff's Department 
170 South Sierra 
Reno, NV 89505 
(702)785-6220 extension 340f 
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Dean of Students 
Seaside Htgh School 
PO Box 1031 

Monterey; CA 93940 
(408)649-7312 

FFFIE PATRICK 
Officer 

The Salvation Army 
180 West Fifth 
Reno, NV 89503 
(702)322-6927 



DAf.RELL PAXSON 
Teacher 

Phoenix Senior High School 
PO Box 698 

Phoenix, OR 97535 
(503)535-1526 

LEO PERKINS, Psy.D. 
Project Coordinator, Prevention of 
School Violence 

San Diego County Department of 
Education 

6401 Linda Vista Road 
San Diego, CA 92111 

DON PHILLIPS 

Assistant Principal 

Eisenhower Junior High School , 

Fifty-Seventh) and Gore Boulevard 

Lawton, OK 73505 

(405)353-1040 



MARIANNA PHILLIPS ^ 
Counselor ^ 
Fort Smith Schools 
3025 Massard Road 
> Fort Smith, AK 72903 
(501)452-2226 

JERRY PIPER 
Consultant 

Bakersfield City Schools 
1300 Baker Stfeet 
Bakersfield< CA 93305 
(802)327-3311 

RICHARD PITTS 
Recreational Coordinator 
Sierra Nevada Job Corps Center 
PO Box 60009 . 
Stead, NV 89506 ^ 
(702)972-5627 



CAROL POLHAMUS 
Teacher 

Santa Cruz County Office of Education 

701 Ocean Street 

Santa Cruz, CA 95060 

(408)336-8193 

CLAUDE POTTS 

Delinquency Prevention Coordinator 

San Bernardino County Probation 
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San Bernardino, CA 92415 

(714)383-1598 



JO POWELL, R.N., BSHEd 
Trustee and Consultant 
WMC 
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Reno, NV 89509 
"(702)322-8534 



BRYAN McOLASH ' 

Youth Advocacy Director 

National Institute for Multlculti 

Education 
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Albuquerque, NM 87106 
(505)262-1721 



BRUCE MORSE 
Principal 

Eisenhower High School 
Rialto Unified School District 
182 Ea<;t Walnut Avenue 
Ridlto, CA 92376 



ROBIN PLEDGER 
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Karris County Juvenile Probation 
Department 

3540 West Dallas .wenue 
Houston, TX' 77019 
(7x3)221-7815 
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DIANE PRESNELL 
Counselor' 

Sierra Nevada Job Corps Center 
PO Box 60009 
Stead, NV 89506 
(702)872-5627 ' 

• MARK PRESSER 
State of California 
714 "P" Street 
Sacramento, CA 95814 
(916)3?2-1193 



JILL RANSaM 

Northern Arfta Substance Abuse 
Cuunci 1 

150 North Center 
Reno, NV- 89501 
(702)786-6563 

ALEX RASCON, Junior 
Security Services Director 
Sari Diego City Schools 
41C0 fionnal Street 
San Diego, CA 92103 
(714)293-8050 

CHERYL REED 

Teacher Corps 

Eugene School District 4 J 

200 North Monroe 

Eugene, OR 97402 



MARTIN RENTERIA 

Director, Security Services 

Montebello Unified School District 

123 South Montebello Boulevard 

Montebello,^ CA 90640 

(213)726-1225 

OmCE RICHARDSON 
Juvenile Justice Specialist 
National Association of Counties 
1735 New York Avenue Northwest 
Washington, DC 20006 
(202)733-5113 



KAREN RIORDAiN 

Program Director • 

Truckee Meadows. Boys Club 

PO Box 7258 
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(702)323-1883 

WILLIAM ROBERTS 
Director 

Texas Education Foundation 
PO Box 750 

McKinny, ffX 75230 
(214)231-6336 

JOHN RODRIGUEZ 

CounciTman 

City of Yuma 

100 West First Street 

Yuma, AZ 85364 

(602)782-2271 
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Pjftiona Unified Schools 
State and Federal Programs 
800 South Garey 
Pomona, CA 91769 ■ 
(714)623-5251 extension 264 

VICKI ROESENER 
Teacher 

Sierf'd Nevdud Job Corps Center 
PO Box 60009 
Stead, NV 89506- 
(702)972-5627 

SHARON ROMANO 

Integration Advisor, Area 9 

Los Angeles Unified School District 

6621 Balboa Boulevard 

Van Nuyj, CA 91406 

(213)997-2321 

LARRY ROSCOE 

Director of Educational Services 
County Office of Education 
460 Fifth Street 
Holli'ster, CA 95023 
(408)637-5393 



SHIRLEY RU6E 
Principal 

Gateway Comrnunlty School - 
535 East Main Street 
Ventura, CA 93009 



ROBERT SAWTELLE 
Special Agent 

Ontario Montclair School District 
950 West "D" Street 
Ontario, CA 91762 
(714)598-2982 

TIM SCHAFFER 
Program Di rector 
Truckee Meadows Boys Club 
PO Box 7258 
Reno, NV 89^10 
(702)323-1883' 

MINDY SCHLICHTEft 
Counselor 

Sierra Nevada Job Corps Center 
J'O-Box 60009 
Stead, NV 89506 
(702)972-5627 

EVANGELINE SCHON 
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Washoe County CETA 
PO Box 11130 
Reno, NV 89520 
(702)785-6271 

THOMATRA SCOTT 

Economic Opportunity Council of 
San Francisco, Inc. 
730 Polk Street 
San Francisco, CA 94t09 
(415)771-7100 

KENNETH SHRUM 
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State Center Community College 
District Police Department 
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Fresno*, CA 93704 
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C. W. SMITH 
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Medford Police Department 
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Medford, OR 97501 
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Director of S^rlty 
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Shawnee Mission, KS 66204 
(913)384-1653 



LARRY SMITH. 
Special Agent 

Ontario Montclair School District 
950 West "D" Street 
Ontario, CA 91762 
(714)598-2982 

ROD SMITH 

Curriculum Coordinator 
Washoe County School District 
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(702)322-7041 extension 353 
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Principal 
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1100 Clarendon 
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(916)371-0700 

ROBERT Sl<yVESANT 
•Washoe County Welfare 
PO Box 11130 
Reno, NV 89520 
(702)785-5611 



. AOOIE SWEED. 
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Street Program Director 
{ fJOSOTROS. In<;, 
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Coordinator, Emergency School Aid Act 
Sequoia Union High School" District ' 
•480* James Street 
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(415)369-14)1 extension 316 
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-Deputy Director 
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San Francisco, Inc. 
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Energy Director 
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Social Worker 

LDS Social Services 
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State Board of Education 
629 "J" Street 
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MARGE WESTOVER • 
Youth Counselor 
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Justice Center 
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(702)882-2736 
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President 
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Counselor 

Foster Youth Services, 
PO.Box 2460 
Reno, NV 89505 
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LYNN WILLIAMS 

Juvenile Probation Officei** ^ 
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^ .MONOGIilAPH . • . 

The rising Vate of violence in our schools .gind 'society is «f tremendous 
concern -to the. citizens in our country • The purpose of the First ^ 
National Symposium on Youth Violence, Team Action Youth Involvement 
.Programs to Decrease Violence, was to: ^ ' ^ ' ^ 

-Identify successful youth programs which decrease violence 
' in our schools jthd communities 

, ' -Develop alternative plans to decr^ease violence and con- ' 
structively channel; the energies' of youths ' - 

-Implement techniques for effective use of programs to de- 
crease violence by utiliziij'g and expanding the services of 
education institutions, 'the judiciary, private and public 
sectors, law enforcement, community resources 

-promote legislative action programs for constructive 
involvement of youths. • . " 

Nationally known authorities. addressed the symposium. Alt sessions 
v/ere directed 'toward solving problems and implementing constructive 
youth involvement programs to decrease- violence'. ' ^ 

Focused for policy makers and practitioners in the fields of education, 
juvenile justice, law, corrections, medical and health services, law 
enforcement, community programming, and' those working in a broad range 
of human service resource systems for YOUTH. 

The Monograph, FOCUS ON YOUJH/ FIRST NATIONAL SYMPOSIUM ON YOUtH VIO- 
LENCE, TEAM ACTION YOUTH INVOLVEMENT PROGRAMS TO DECREA^SE VIOLENCE, 
will be sent to fully registered participants of the National Symposium. 

The Monograph includes summaries. of th'e presenters, outstanding youth 
involvement programs to decrease violence, and the proceedings of the 
National Symposium on Youth Violence. 

Please* complete the order form for the Focus on Youth Monograph. 



Name ' Title 

Organization . ^ 

Address / j 



City ' State Zip 

Please mail this form with a $6.00 che<:k to: Community Development, 
Division of Continuing" Education, College Inn., University of 
Nevada-Reno, Reno, Nevada 89557 
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